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PREFACE 


mb. LbPanu’s “ Salem Manual ” is a, classic, and its revision 
is a work of vandalism. In preparing tlie revised 
volumes, as much as possible of the original matter is retained, but 
a plethora of new material and the exigencies of space necessitate 
ruthless condensation, Perhaps before long Mr. LePanu’s 
volumes will be reprinted. 

My thanks are due to those whose assistance is acknowledged 
in the foot-notes to the text, and especially to the District 
Officers of all departments for the unfailing courtesy of their 
co-operation. Chapter II (History) is based on a memorandum 
specially drawn up by the late M.R Ey. Eui Bahadur V. 
Venkayya, and owes much to M.R.Ey. Eao Sahib H. Krisiina 
Sastri and Professor S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. Invaluable 
help has been rendered by Lieut. -Ool. R, IC. Mitter (on Public 
Health), by Messrs. P. L. 0. Oowley-Brown and H. A. Latliain 
(on Poresta), Messrs. J. Inglis and A. E. dcChazal (on 
Irrigation), Mr. Alfred Chatterton, o.r.E (on Textiles), Mr. 
S P. Chetham (on Crime) and M.R.Ey P. S. Abbayi Hayudn, 
M.E.Ry, Eao Sahib K. D, Subrahmaiiya Ayyar and others (in 
collecting ethnographic data). 

Por convenience of reference a list of the principal books 
consulted is printed on page ix. 

The spelling of vernacular names presoiits serious diffi- 
culties, owing partly to the circumstance that the .District is 
triglott, and names crop up in Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
Sanskrit forms, and partly to the ineradicable carelessness, in 
this respect, of official correspondence. The language locally 
prevailing has been ordinarily preferred ; tluis Kola is used in a 
Telugu tract KoUai in a Tamil taluk and Kote in the ICanarese 
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country. I have adopted the forms “ Kavm ” and “ Penmiyar ’ 
in preference to the cacophonous anglicized corruptions 
“ Oauvery ” and “Pewracr,” and have taken the liberty of split- 
ting up some sesquipedalian place-names by hyphens into their 
component parts, because, to English readers, a word like 
Amntakruhnarayasamudram'''’ is even more uncouth than 
Fortsaintgeorge ” or “ Bartononimi ” In such cases the dupli- 
cate consonants are usually dropped, e.g., instead 
of Palli'fpaiti] and the doubled dd I have transliterated as 
cl, instead of ech^ c'ch, eheJi, or ehchh, which are unnecessarily 
“frightful.” The names of those who have kindly lent a hand 
to the Sisyphean task of proof-reading are too numerous for 
insertion, yet I fear that perfect consistency in the spelling of 
South Indian proper names is humanly unattainable. 

f'l’amakkal Taluk was transferred to Trichinopoly in 1910, 
and Tirn})pattur Taluk to North Arcot in 1911, Hence statis- 
tics later than 1910 cannot adequately illustrate the growth 
and progress of the District in comparison with former years, 
and have been, for the most part, omitted. The revised volumes 
were completed early in 1913, and the task of incorporating 
changes subsequent to that date has been carried out in the 
office of the Board of Bevenue. 


Veliore, 7lih March 1916. 


F. J. RICHARDS 
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SALEM DISTRICT. 


VOLUME I-PART L 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYStOAL DESOEIPTION. 

Ctenekati Descrii’TION.— P osition and Poundaviea— Talnlcs — Natural divisions— 
(A) Bdltigliftt — (R) EiivataaMl— (0) TakgUnt. Hyduoqbaimiy. Eiyiir 
Ststtsub.— (A) KiivQi'i system — (1) aanat-lcuiutoQ-nncli— (2) Topirtr Itivor — 
(3) SaraBliang'a-nadl— (4) Tirix-niani-inatbav — (B) Vollilr aystom — (1) 
7asiahta-nndi— (3) SwQfcn-nadi — (0) Pennaiyav system— (t) Mflrlcanda- 
uadi — (2) KamBuya-nallflr Uivor— (3) PAmbdr — (^1) PftniyAr. UiLiiS, I. 
]3ai,a9iiIt. ir. Uri'KR Ghats — Mulagiris — Pilckili— Guttirttyan— Anclxetti 
Valloy— Natava-pllaiyam— Urigam— llftyn-itOta Group— Anltnsagiri Group— 
Malia-rdja-gadai — Bai'amalill Dorgams. 3TI, Lower Ghats— P orumbllai 
Hills— Msinu-lconda and Vatfcala-malai— Sliovaroys— Kavara-malai Group— 
Tonfluda-malai — Tlrfcn-malai — CliiltOri — Aranftttu-malai— Kflltai-patti — 
'Cumbal Pass— Kalrayaxis. IT. Talaguat HiTiis,— Kolli.malat— Paokai- 
inalai — Bada-mulai — Jorugu-malai and TOn-malai — Sltfi-malai — Sanlcagiri 
Group— Kan ja-malai—GOclu-uialai. Ohmath, IlAI^'I'ALI^— Sliovaroys, 

Hah. Thmi’eeatube — S liovaroys. ' 'Wind. Geoeog?— (A) Aroliman 

Books— Tho Kolar Soliist Baud— (C) lutrusivo Rooks— (l) Tlio Gharnookito 
Berios— (2) Youugov Igneous Intrusions— (o) Basic Dykes— (t) Magnosito 
SorioB- (s) " Wliito Elephant ” Hooks— Subaorial Rooks— S oit.s.—Minejiaij 
P aonuoTs — Oi'os of Iron— Magnetio Iron Bods — Magnosito — Oliromito— 
Corundum — Gold— Mioa— Sboutito— Kanlcnr— CJnys aud Earths— Building 
Btono — Piillor's Earth. Puoua — Povns. Eauna— (A) Domostio Animals— 
Oattlo— noraes— (B) Big Game— ElophautB—Tigors— Other Fdidm— 
Rowarda— Othor Big Gamo— (C) Minor Fauna- Mamiuals— Small Gamo— 
Snakos— Fish, Apuendix,— L ist of llotoroncos on Geology, 

Salem District lies ’botwooii North Latitrido 11“ 14' 40” and 1,2'’ 
53' 30", andbotwGon East Longitude 77“ 80' 52" and 78“ 63' 05".^ 


^ Those values uro baaod on tho proliminary oliorls of tbo Survey of India, 
according to the pvacUco of tho Madras Survey Dopartmeut. If brought into 
accord witli Iho Synoptical Volumes of the Survey of India, tho values would 
read “bobween 11” IT di3'30" nnd 13" D3' 27'30" in lutitudo, and botwoou 77" SO' 
APas ' andVS" 53' OT20" in longitndo," 
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IT, Bara- 
raahal. 


It GOinprisGS ail area of 6j300ac[uarG milos, tho sizo of Wales, loss 
Anglesey and Glamorgan.^ On tho north it ia bonndod by the 
Bangalore and Kolar Districts of Mysore ; on tho west it is sepa- 
rated by tho KavSri from Coimbatore ; on the south it touches the 
District of Trichiuopoly ; on the east those of North and South 
Arcot. Its oxtremo length from north to south ia 113 miles, its 
greatest breadth is 105 miles.® 

Tho District as at present constituted, oontaina eight Taluks; 
in tho south, Salem, Omalur, Tirnohengodn, Attur ; in tho north, 
Dharmapuri, Uttanbarai, Krishuagiri, Hosur. Tho Taluk of 
Namabkal in the south was in 1910 transferred to Triohinopoly, 
that of Tiruppattur in tho north in 1911 to tho newly formed 
District of North Arcot. 

The present houndaries of the District are tho ontcoine of 
political chance and administrative convonicnco. It is divided 
by Nature into three tracts, which have littlo eouueotiou with each 
other, physical, ethnic, or historical. Thioso throo rlivisioiis aro 
commonly inown as the Balaghat, tho Bfiramahal, and tho 
Talaghat. 

(1) The Balilghat® is part of tho Mysore table-land, and 
resembles Mysore in its general features ; to tho n,orL]i ami oast au 
undulating plateau, studded with rocky “kopjes,” and poevriy 
wooded; to the south and west densely jniiglo-olad. Tho avtmago 
elevation is about 3,000' above sea level, dipping to tho south-west 
towards the Kaveri. At tho tiino of the cession of this portion of 
the District in 1799, the term Balaghat was applied to what is now 
tho Taluk of Hosnr. This is not strictly corroot, for tho Balaghat 
proper, i.e., the plateau country, extends over a large portion of 
Erishnagiri laluk, while nearly half of llosnr Taluk is bolow 
Ghats.* 

(2) The .Baramahalis ano.xtensivo basin, intormediato botwocTi 
the Mysore table-land and the plains. Its gouoral olevation ia 
about 1,300' above sea level. Roughly spoakiug, it comprisoa the 
Taluks of Dharmapuri, Uttankarai,tho greater part of ]Cris,hnagiri, 
and portions of Hosnr. It is hounded on the north and wost by 
the Mysore plateau ; on tho south and oast hy a sooond liiro of 


^ Inclusive of Namakkal and Tiruppattur Taluks, the area of thoDistrioL wns 
v,530 square miles, i.o., ICO square miles larger than Wales with Aiiglosoy. 

2 I.e., from tlio tri-junoti'oa of Tirucliengodu, lOrodo and Hamakkal Taluks tci 
the Mysore horder of EosOr Taluk, and from Iho tri-jimolion of Uosur and If oUogal 
Taluks with Mysoro territory to the tri-junotion of Attflr, Poramhalflr and 
Vriddhaehalam Taluks. 

^ The word Balaghat means “ the tract above tho ghats ”, 

* In the east, the ooimtry round Vfippnna-pallilj in the west, tho vallaya 
adjoining the Kaverii 
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Griiats,^ the most conapicuous members of which are the hill ranges 
of the Javidia, Tirta-inalai, the Ohitteris, the Shevaro^'s, and. the 
Mamikonda-malai. On the south-west this barrier is repi’osentod 
by the broken country between Ponungaram and Omalnr, which 
is skirted on the District frontier by the Kavori. The word 
Baramahal is yariously interpreted as “ Twelve Palaces ” and 
“ Twelve Diatriets.” The latter is the more prohahle moaning, for 
bv popular tradition Jagadsva Raya had twelve sons, to whom 
he assigned twelve administrative divisions, and Colonel Milos, in 
his History of Hydur JVaik, speaks of the Bilrainahdl as the 
“ Twelve Purgunas.” The Raya’s sous may ho mythical, bnt the 
tradition of the division of the country into twelve administrative 
oharges seems eoiTect. No two lists, however, of the twelve 
" Mahals ” agree, ^ 

(3) The Talaghiit, as its uamo implies, is the country below 
the ghats, and differs little in general aspect from tlio a.djaoout 
districts of Trichiuopoly, South Arcot aud Ooimbatoro. The 
watershed between the KavSri aud the Vollar river systoTiis 
divides the Talaghnt into two portions, the eastern of whiuh 
ooincidos with the taluk of Attur, the western with Salem, Omalvir 
and Tii'uchengodu. Saloin I’aluk, with Cmalur, slopes grailunilly 
from a maximum olovation of about 1,200' in the plains, Salem 
Town being 900' above sea level ; Attur Talnk is somewhat 
lower ; Tiruohengodu Taluk is lower than Attur, and near Drodo 
is not more than 550' above sea level. 

On a glance at the map it will he ohsorvod that Salom Dis- 
trict is intersootod by nuinorous ridges aud valleys more or loss 


^ Called hereaEtei' the “ Iiowoi- (iliata ” bo dialinguiali Uioiu from llio " Upam' 
Gliafcs ” wliioli fringe t,h.o Ballghat plabeau. 

2 Tlia names of tho “ Tivolvo PiiraunfiS ” as g;i«en lij- Bucluiiiaii aro— 

(1) Krislijiagiri. (7) Kiitorgiirli, 

(2) Jag-adevagarh (JagadOvi-dargam). (8) TripiibiU'ii 

(3) Vavanagarli (Vn’Hboadi'a-diU’gam). (fl) Vaniambadi. 

(4) 'Kavalgarli. (10) Gaiigonagarh, 

(5) Maliurajgiirh (MaliariLja-gadiii). (11) Sudai-Banagarb, 

(0) Bajaiigagavh, (12) Tlialbaltallii. 

lb is by no means certain that ilio berm Baramahal dabos baolc to blio binu) oi 
■fagadfiva Tlaya, and if it does, it does not follow that tlio abovo list is ss old, or 
sreti that it is onrroct, With tho viGis.sitiido8 through widoh tho Dintriofc piieaBd, 
administrative divisions must haro undergotio ohangos. For insliinoo, up to 
1808, Kangundi was part of the Baramahal, whilo Mallappadi in Buoliiuian's tinio 
belonged ho tlieiSravvab of Arcot. Itaya-kOta wa,suowlyiuolndodin tho Baramahal 
by Lord Cornwallis’ Trosty of 17B2, From this it would appoar that, striotly 
speaking, the Baramahal is confined to tho Taluks of Krishnagiri and nortlinrn 
Tii'iippafcthr. Tho historic Baramahal, i,o., tho oastora portion of tlie gongraphi- 
cal Baramahal, has a history somewhat dlstinot from tliat of tho vrostorn o" 
Bharmapuri-littankarai portion. 
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parallel to one another, the general trend of which is N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. On the other hand, the gonoral dircotion of tho 
TTialn rivers is at right angles to this. Tho explanation of this 
phenomenon is to he sought in the geological stmottiro of tho aroa 
eonoerned. 

The surface drainage of tho Mysore tahle-land would naturally 
take the shortest course to the sea. Hence the general direction of 
the plateau drainage through the District, as reprosontod hy the 
Pennaiyar and Palar and the upper reaches of tho Kavori, is from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E. But the direction of these “ master streams " 
is modified, and that of their trihutaries detorininod, hy the lolative 
hardness or softness of the rocks over which they flow. 

The Arohsean rooks, which compose the greater part of tho Dis- 
trict, wore crushed and folded in very early geological times hy 
forces acting apparently in a S.E.-H. W. dirncti on. Tho axns of tho 
folds so formed necessarily run at right angles to this, i.e., N.B, and 
S,W. Throughout the whole of tho geological tijnn during which 
the tremendous thickness of sedimentary rocks known in Englanrl 
and elsewhere was being deposited, the Archooau rocks of Salnm 
District were subjected to continuous denudation, fl.flio ainoinit of 
rook removed hy denudation must have been vast, a ihicknoss 
possibly of five or six miles. Denudation, as it advanced, would 
expose the edges of the folded rock-bods, and thn gonoral dirnctiou 
of tho outcrop of bedding, or “strike",^ as it is technically called, 
would be the same as that of the axes of tho folds, viz., N.E. and 


^ A oursoiy axnminction of the geologiottl map shows that tlio gonowU diroo- 
tioaof strike from Uharniapuri, aorosa tho oountry nortli of the Shovaroj's, imd 
acroas the Tenamde-malai, to tho main mass of tho JralrUjans, i.s north-oast nnd 
soath-west. Towards TIrfca-malai the strike tends fo bcoomo north ond aouUi. 
As tho hills approach the Salevo-Atiar valley, howoper, tho striko approximates 
to east-and-wcat, parallel to the course of the Tasishta-nadi, o.nd this liolds good 
in the hilly tract between Salem and Kasipuram. On the other hand, we.st of the 
Salem-NEmakkal road the general etriku is .almost north-and-souih, i.o., paral- 
lel to the oonrse of the Tiru-mani-mnttar. In the neighhomiiood of ilio Chalk 
Hills, and of Falttur, hoth dip and strike vary in a hewildoring way. Tho 
regularity with which valleys and ridges follow the dij-eol.lon of striko, in the poi'- 
iicna of the District which havo been surveyed, make it tolerably certain that the 
same principles will he found to bold good in the iinsurveyed aroa too. Tho 
Attur valley may, or mny not, i-einesont the coiii se once taken hy a main lino of 
drainage ; in any case, the oast-and-west trend of tho Vnsishta-naili and 
SwSta-nadi, and of the Jerngu and Tfln-nialai bills, appears to follow tho lino 
of strike, and those e.'cceptions only go to prove tlia rule. In tho oxtremo south 
of the District the rooks form a vast liorBo-sboe onrve. This hiigo curve, -wliioli 
includes the whole mass of tho Kolli-malais and tho Taki-nialai in Wilmnkkal 
Taluk, has its apex to the west, outside of the limits of tho area surveyed by tlie 
Gloologioal Surveyors ; hut the oiirvo ef inuuy of tho inner (n]rpoi’) bods was 
traced with perfect ease, demonstrating the reality of tho iloxuro. 
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S. W. Soft I’ocis arc denuded more rapidly than hard roohs. Hard 
rocks stand out as ridges, soft rooks are hollowed out to form riyor 
valleys. Both ridges and valleys run in a direction parallel to 
the direction of strike. Suoh " strike vaUoy^s ” are well represented 
in the Passes of Kottai-patti, Manjavadi and Mallapnram, while 
the ridges of the Javadis, Ohitteris, Tenaude-malais and Yattala- 
malais mark the outcrop of harder rocks. 

Two causes tend to modify the general principles above laid 
dovm : (1) the local variations in the dii-cction of strike, (2) the 
ocourronce in some places of the eitroniely hard and compact rooks 
of the Oharnookite Series, which appear to have been formed either 
by the melting down of crushed rocks, or by tho injection of a 
molten magma at great depths. Owing to their great rosistauoo to 
denudation, these masses of charuockite aro loft as hills, of whioh 
the Shevaroys arc a typical example, while tho surrounding 
country is worn down to a lower level. 

It would seem that the Kaveri and tho Ponnaiyilr aro not able 
to out through the harder rocks athwart their course so rapidly as 
their trihutarioa erode the strike valleys through which thoy flow. 
The result is that, wherever one of these streams is joined by an 
important tributary, it abruptly ohanges the direction of its ooui'so 
at the point of junction, and follows for some clistanoo the direotion 
of its tributary,^ 

The river systems are three in number : — (A) The Eav6ri 
system, within the v/atershed of which lie the southorn portion of 
Hosur and Dliarmapuri drained by the Sauat-kumara-nadi and 
the Toppur River, and the taluks of Salem, Omalfir and Tiruohon- 
godu, drained by the Sarahhanga-nadi and tho Tirumiani-muttar. 
(B) The Vellar system, comprising tho Vasishta-nadi and 
Sweta-uadi of Attfir Taluk, twin rivers which uuito east of tho 
District boundary, forming tho Yollar of South Aroot, whioh flows 
into the sea at Porto Novo. (0) The Peuuaiyar, whioh drains the 
northern portion of the Balaghat, and tho Baramahal, tho south- 
western corner of Dharraapuri oxcoptod. The chief tributaries to 
this are the Markauda-uadi, the Eamhaja-nallur River, the 
Pamhar and the Yaniyar. 

The Kaveri skirts the District on tho west. Ponr times in its 
course along the District border it turns sharply at right angles, 
namely, at the points where itls joined by (1) the Sanat-kumftra- 
nadi, bolow tho oolebratocl falls of Hogoua-kal, ( 2 ) tho Kollegal 


^ A cliai-aoti3i'istio of laiiiiv rirors, espooially in India, iriuniliai' oxamplos of 
Biioliohango of ooui'se ai-o (1) Kistnaand TungaUhadm, (2) liliCuoand Saono, (:i) 
Missoui'i and Miesissippi. 
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■ CHAP. I. Palar, some 14^ miles below the falls, (3) the Toppor JRivor at 
Sit'EBs. Solappadi, and (4) the Bhavani Eivcr at Bliavfl.ni. At each tni'ii it 

adopts the direction pvirsued by its tributary in preference to its own. 

The Kaveri is usually fordable, within the District limits, in March 
and early April, and again late inMay and throughout J uno. For 
the rest of the year it is unfordable. When in fresh the rivei rises 
10, 15 or even 20 feet. At intervals in its upper course, gcucrall_T 
at points whero it cuts through hard rocks, it forms deep natural 
pools, locally known as madmus, which, even in the driest 
season, retain water to a depth of 30 or oven 60 foot. Tlio position 
of those madui'us is permanent, and docs not shift from year 
to year, and they occur at points whore the river course bonds, 
narrows or drops, or where it is obstructed by rocky barriers. The 
bed of-the Kaveri, in its course along the District border, is too 
deep and too rooky to allow of its water being used for irrigation. 

Of its tributaries ( 1) the Sanat-kumara-uadi, otherwise called 
the Chinnar,^ rises in the hill of Dovara-botta (3,368') noar 
Tali, m&jonai, or sacred well, said to have boon coiistructod by 
■a sage named Sanatkumara. After flowing throiigli Tali, it takes 
an eastward course to within a mile of Kcla-maugalain, whero 
its career is checked by the rock mass of Hude-durgam. Thonco 
it flows south to the Pikkili Hills, whore it is again dciloctod, this 
time to the west. It joins the Kaveri just below the Hogonadral 
Falls. 

(2) The Toppur Eiver, otherwise known as the Yoppadiyar, 
rises near Muluvi, on the Shovaroys, whouco it flows north-oast 
through the ravine along which the Mallapuram Ghat road is 
traced. In this ravine is the small villago of Voppadi, from which 
the. river takes one of its names. Near Mallapuram. it turns duo 
west, passes Toppur, and joins the Kaveri at Solappadi. 

(3) The Sarabhanga-nadi takes its name from a Rishi who 
is believed to have done penance at one of its sourcos. It is formed 
by two streams which unite at Omalur, whero they are locally 
known as the East and West Kivers. Tlio first of thoso, usually 
called the Periyar, rises in Tercaud. Shortly after leaving the 


There are “ ChinrmrB ” or '■ LiUlo Rivers” io tho Diafcrici, Tl,o 

nomenolatere o£ rivers is perplexing. An ordinary villager knows only <l,o 
river of his own village, which he calls simply the lUvor.” If there ore Live 
he distinguishes them as - Big lUver ” and -Little Riven-,” To disLingnish t lo 
river wliioh flows through his own villago from that wliioh flows through anotl.or 
wllage, he calls aanli rivnr by the name of the village through wliiL it flows 
Hence, in practice a i iver tends to change its namo whenever it passoa a viliiigo 
boundary. Sometimes a river is celled after the largest town or villa.o tlimng! 
which It passes, e.g., Salem River or MaUtir River. More rarely it earns a 
descriptive title, such as White River or Milk River. ^ 
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Yercaud lake, it pltmges down the KiliyUr falls, and then turns 
westward, towards Onialur. Tho second foodor, called variously 
the Patti-padi Eivor, the Pariaulmli Eiver, tho Kuttar, or tho “ G-hat 
Elver ” in various parts of its course, rises on tho wostorn slopes of 
the Shovarayan, and Bows down tho Kadaiyampatti Ghiit ravine. 
After crossing- the railway hue it turns south, and contiunoa in that 
direction till it joins tho Poriyar. The conihinod stream fills sovoral 
largo tanka near Edappadiin Tiruchongodu, and joins tho ICavori 
near Ifaveri-patti. 

(4) Tho Tiru-mani-mnttar (Taiiiil = “ river of tho sacrod 
pearl ”) is so called from tho fact that tho froshwator nmssels, which 
abound in its lover roaches, somotimos produce pearls, It is com- 
monly called the Salem River. It is formed by two streams, whioh 
take their rise near the Maujavadi Pass, and. unite ahont throe miles 
above Salem. Prom Salem it flo-ws duo south and joins iho Ifavori 
iu Namabkal I'aluk. Its chief tributary is tho Elur Eivor, which 
drains the southern slopes of tho Eoda-malais and tho basin iu whioh 
Eftsipmam lies. A small stream from the ICauja-raalai, called tho 
Pounar or “ Gold Eiver,” fills tho Malla-aamudram Tank, and joins 
tho Salem Eiver four miles holow.^ 

The country hotwooii the Kalrayans and tho Kolli-malai-Pachai- 
malai range is drained by two rivers, tho Vasiehta-nadi and tho 
Sweta-nadi, The watershed hotwoen those two rivers is formed 
by the Paitthr Hills. The word Sweta-uadi iu Sanskrit moans 
“ White Eiver,” and tho Tamil for “ White Eivor ” is “ Volliir 
The term Vellar is applied to both thoso twin stroams indifforuntly 
by some people, though why tho term is used is not oloar, for both 
rivers, -when in frosh, flow with ruddier waters than any other 
river in the District. There is a legend that Arjnna, tho Patidava, 
when on a pilgriinage, came to tho spot whore tho river rises, and, 
when he wished to porform 'puja, ho could not find water ; so ho 
drove a hole in tho rook with his aixow, and the wator welled up 
and formed a river. As Arjima is oallod Swota-villiana, tho rivor 
was called Vellar. The Vasishta-nadi is said to clorivo its name 
from the Eishi, Vasishta, who performed a yagem^ or saorilico, near 
Belur ; some whito rock to ho found north of that village is supposod 
to be the ashes of the saorifice, and is used by Saivito worsliippors 
as viblmit, for making the saorod marks upon their forohoads. 


^ A jowBl of the Goddess in the Siva temple, Mottu Stroot, Salem, is sot with a 
pearl said to have come from tho Tiru-maui-muttur. It is iu tlio shape of a ^-rain 
of -vyheiit, and six times as largo. It is said thut, when it was first disoovorodi 
it was as large us the top) of the little fingor of a iiiau’s loft hand. A ninoh 
smaller pearl fj-om this rivor is poresorvod as an heirloom in tho family of 
Sir. Snndram Chettiyar of Shovapict. 
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CHAP. I. The Vasishta'iiadi, which is the northern ol the sister streams, 
Bitbks. and is sometimes called the Perar, rises in the Aranuttu-nialai and 
flows north for about seven miles. It then turns ahniptly south, 
through the Kiri-patti valley, entering the plains near Belur. Two 
miles below Belur it reeeives the waters of the Kariya-kdvil ilivor, 
which drains the Kalrayana and is itself roinforccd by the 
Amma-palaiyam River, flowing from tho head of the Kottai-patti 
Pass. A.S it approaches the Salem-Attur road, tho Vasishta-nadi 
bends eastwards, and, close to Krishnapuram, roooivos auothor 
tributary, the Singapuram river, this time from tho south. Tho 
mainstream keeps close to, and almost in sight of, tho Ouddaloro 
road, as far as Talaivasal, where it is crossed by a bridge. Just 
west of Attto, a third tributary, known as tho Mokka-palli River, 
flowing from Malli-karai, joins the main stroam. Tho Vasishta- 
nadi fertilises some of tho richest land in tho District and is crowded 
with anaikats. Its freshes rarely fail. 

The Sweta-nadi, which is the southern of tho sistor stroams, 
receives almost tho entire drainage of the Kolli-mnlai andPaohai- 
malai Hills. In the fertility and constancy of its freshos it 
rosombles the Vasishta-nadi. It is joined by no tributaries of 
importance. 

0, Tiie Tlie Pennaiyar takes its rise near Nandidrng in Mysore, whore 

Pennaiyar, R is known as the Southern Pinakini. Tho name is said to he 
derived from finSka, the how of Siva. T'ho Tamil namo is 
difiicult to account for. The forms " Ponnaiyar ” and “ Ponnaiyiir 
are used indifferently. It is holioved that, during a groat drought, 
Siva bade Parvati go forth from Haudidrug in tho form of rivors, 
that the goddess oheyed and flowed in two directions, forming tho 
rivers Imown as the Northern and the Southern Pinakini, and 
that the rivors were so named from tho flguro ti'aood out by their 
courses, which faintly resembles the ontlinu of a bow. Tho 
Pennaiyar is thus a mauifestatiou of Parvati, aud so sacred aro its 
waters, that eveu tho Gauges comes and bathos iji them for llvo 
days every year, to olcanse itself of tho sins it has washed from 
sinners. 

The Pennaiyar enters Hosiir Talulr in a south- easterly dircotiou 
at a spot three miles north-west of Bagaltir. After crossing tho 
Malur road, its waters make thoir way southwards in a vory 
irregular course, till thoSulagiri I'oadis orossod. Its OQurso is then 
more uniform to within a mile of tho Eaya-kota road, whouit turns 
due east and passes to tho Baramahal, whore it is joined by tho four 
tributaries already named. At the points of junotioii with each of 
these tributaries the Pennaiyar alters tho direction of its course. 
The first two bends, where it meets tho Markauda-nadi and tho 
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Kambaya-nalliir River, are obtuso ; tho last two, where it unitos 
with the Pamhar and Vaniyar, aro remarkably aento. After 
crossings the Baramahril it quits the District through the Chongam 
gap, between Tirta-malai and the Javadia, south of Singarapet, 
and piu’sues its course to Ouddalore. The bad of tbo Ponnaiyar, 
till it reaches the Baiauiahill, is too deep and rugged to admit of 
irrigation, In the Baramahal it is still, when in fresh, a violent 
and rapid stream, but its waters supidy the Earur Project, and in 
the vicinity of Kaveri-patnam itfeeds many spring chaniiols whioh 
afford abundant direct irrigation and terminate in tanks. 

Of its tributaries, (1) the Markanda-nadi, otherwise called the 
Ghinnar, flows due south from the Mysore Plateau through the 
valleys of Tirtam aud Veppana-palli and joins the Pcuuaiyar soon 
after the latter emerges ou the low country of the Raramahal. 

(2) The Kamhaya-nallur fiiver drains the major portion of 
Dharmapuri Taluk ; hy the Pula-halli iliver it recoii’os tho rnn-off 
of thoPikkili Hills and tho country' round Pillakodu, and hy tho 
Dharmapuri River that of tho northern slopes of tho Vattala-malai. 

(3) The Pamhar rises on tho Javildis and Yolagiris of I’inip- 
pattur Taluk, and from Tiruppattnr southwards it follows a course 
of remarkable straightness through Uttankarai to tho Ponnaiyar, 
whioh receives its waters shortly before quitting the District, 
En route it is j oined by tho Bargur Eiver, tho Mattto River and tho 
Sandnr Eiver. 

(4) The Yaniyar rises in tho Shevaroys near YorcftiUd, Tho 
gorge down whioh it flows is tho grandest in tho District. The 
river reaches the jplains at Vonkata-samuciram j tlicnoo, orossing 
the road, it passes Harm and joins tho Ponnaiyar just below its 
confluence with the Pamhar. 

The Hills of Salem District a.fl;ord perhaps its groatost charm. 
Tho Balaghat plateau itself is rather monotonous, the only con- 
spicuous heights being Devara-botta (3,3(34'} whci’o tbo Sanat- 
kumara-nadi takes its rise, aufl tho Pagoda Hill at Hosiir (3,1 1 O'). 
To the south aud oast, however, tho plateau breaks into the upper 
lino of Ghats which fringe tho Baramahiil on tho north and west. 
Prom tho plateau shlo the approach to Ghats is marked hy a 
scattorucl chain of hill forts, whhih constituted tho last line of 
dofenoo against an invading army from the plains. Tho oluiif of 
these are Sulagiri, Tiyaraua-durgam (2,!J30'}, AuelusUi-durgam, 
(3,192'), MunOsvara-kouda (south of Jakkori, 2,982'), Nllngiri 
(3,051'), tho group of hills of whioh 11 udo-durgam (3,182') and 
Eatiiagiri (2,805') aro tbo bust biowii, and lastly, near tlio luiad 
of tho Anohetti GlnU, ]VlalUkrirjmiii,-durgam (2,996') and Kumlu- 
kota-konda (3,319'). 
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Tile upper lino of G-hats is divided into four sections by the 
valleys of the Sana.t-kumara-nadi, tlie Pcuuaiyfir and tbo Mnr- 
tanda-uadi. 

The hroheu country between tho Sanat-kuuiiLra-iiadi and the 
Kaveri is conomonl}’ called tho Mela,giri Ifills. The former river 
in its course from near Tali to I-fogGna-hal, desoribes a crosoont tho 
horns of which point west. A chord to this arc is formed by a 
massive ridge of moLmtains running north-east by uorth, and south- 
west by south, which culminates in the Gultirfiyau (1,579'), (I'hia 
ridge determines the course of the Auo-bidda-imlla, whicli drains 
its west flank. Between the Auc-bidda-halla and tho Kavori lin 
five valleys, each trending north and south, the third and largest 
of which opens out into tho Anohetti basiu, draiiiod by tho Dodda- 
halla. The Urigam basin lies to tho west of tho Anohetti valley 
the basin of Natarapfilaiyam to the east, Tho Other two valleys 
are of minor importance. 

The Anohetti Valley is formed by tho conllueuoo of two 
streams, one of which drains tho Sfilivaram plntnau ajid dnHuonda 
by the Knndu-kota Ghilt, and the other j’iacs near Javule.giri and 
flows via Pani and Mariyalam. Thoir nnitod waters are roinforecd 
further south by streams from tho valleys of Miladiklci and Tagatti, 
and hy tho Ebhalla from the Manchi plateau, forming tho Boddu- 
halla Elver, which flows for six miles through a deep rnviiin and 
- discharges into tho Kaveri. Tho Anohetti basin is closed on tho 
north-east by tho Mariyalam hill (8,449'), on the eotith by Ohikka- 
betta, (3,35fl'), and on the oast by tho Manchi platoau, hut it gives 
easy access to TTrigam via Tagatti ou the, west, to Biligundlu 
(870') via Natarapalaiyamou tho south, aud to Poiiuagaram via 
Geratti and tho Ano-hidda-halla valley on tho south-east. 

The Eatarapalaiyam basin is nmeh smaller than that of 
Anohetti. Its general level is little over 1 ,700'. It is closed in ou 
the west by Cbikka-betta, on tho south hy Ohellappan-botta (3,145') 
and on the east hy a ridge rising to 2,900'. On tho north’-oast 
however, it opens towards the Geratti flat, and a good view is 
obtained of the Guttirayan. 

The Urigam basin is a flat valley, about six milos long and 

Urigam, at tho head of the valloy , 

IS 1, 60 above sea level. At Eotteviir, two milos further south 

Twr ?? mirr ’ m/ ^““^««'ble from Anohetti via 

Tagatti ( 1 ,900 . The valley is bounded on the east by tho lofty 
ridge on which hes Attinattam village (3,104') aud “Hundred^ 
aud-oue Swami Hill. On the west is a similar ridge riuminu 
from Pilhkallu Village (3,070') to Tadagane (or Tatakmii, 2,910') 
Beyond this ridge is a senes of hills and valleys, dominated Ly the 
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lofty peak of Oliotka-ketta (3,718') the -westernmost coimer of the 
District. 

The Guttirayau (4,579') is accesaihlo without much difficulty 
from the villago of Ayyur, whore there is a good forest rost-houso. 
The distance due south is about 1 1 miles. The path runs through 
some of the finest hainhoo jnuglo in tho District, skirts the wostoru 
flank of tho Betta-mngala lam plateau, and overlooks tho Ano-hidda- 
halla ravine. After passing tho jimglG-choked sites of sovura.l 
deserted villages, the path leads to the head of tho groat cast-and- 
-west Tirumalavadi ravine, and emerges from the forest at tho 
village of Kodiyur, perched on a level terrace on tho north flaiik of 
the Guttirayan. Kodiyur is inhabited hy Sivachfirs, -who still re- 
member tho wholesale abandonment of tho country at tho time of 
the Great Famine, The innumerable pita in the viuinity of 
the vilLago prove that its cultivation was oueu far moro cxtonsivo 
than it is now. From Kodiyur a steady climb of somo throe miles 
leads acroas grassy • glades, alternating with dense ovorgreou 
forests \ to thesmmnit of the Gnttiraya.u. The summit is bare of 
tree growth, and carpeted with springy tm-f spattered with gray 
b'chen-olad rooks. The view is one of tho -finest in tho District. 
To tho west is a wilderness, of mormtain and jungle, with hero and 
there a tinj^ patch of cultivation. The Kaveri can he seen winding 
its way through the maze of hills, and hoyond it tower tho Fomifichi 
Mountains of Kollegal. To the east is a bird’s eye view of tho 
Morappiir amphitheatre and tho plains hoyond, to the south tho 
vale of Ponaagaram, breaking away to moot tho KaviSri at 
Ilogeua-kal, and far beyond to the sonth-cast is the monntaiu 
mass of the Shovaroys. 

The western side of the Aiie-bidda-halla ravino is bouudiul by 
the cultivated plateau of Toluvu-hetta and Mauchi. Tho Tohivu- 
hetta -plateau rises to a height of nearly 4,000“^, Tho general 
level of the Manchi plateau is about 3,000' ; it rises to 4,012' on the 
Aue-bidda-halla side, and tails off towai'ds the south in a long ridge, 

Iffie arc between the Anc-bidda-halla and the Sauat-kumru’a' 
nadi is bisected by a ravine ruuniug from west to oast in the 
direction of Palakodu. This ravino, at the head of which stands 
the hamlet of Kesaraguli, forms part of the Tirumalavadi Mitta. 
North of tho ravine is tho plateau of Betta-mngalalain, on which 
are the Glonsbaw estate and Mcdagiri Fort. The highest points 
in the coronet of hills that snrronnda this platisan are Jonkal- 
betta (4,150') and Ijalhatti-kal (4,089'). South of tho ravine is a 
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^ The chief Bpccios avo TerminnUa arjimanni Mgenia. jumhiilana. 
Atlkal 3,820\ Gubi-kal 3j9G9^, V^ilar-gudilai 3,877^. 
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huge amphitheatre of hills opening to the south, which was oneo 
oultiyated, hut is now (except for a few scattered hamlets) a louol}’ 
jungle. In the heart of the valloj is tho deserted site of Morappur 
village (1,090' ). The west of tho valley is guarded by tho mountain 
mass of the Guttirayan, with its offshoot Kavilai-drug or Kagal- 
malai (3,538') ; to the north are Uohikal (3,904') and Erimalai 
(3,510'), and to tho east tho hamlet of Kottaiyur (c. 3,000'). 

To the south- woat of this Morappur valley tho ooni'so of tho 
Sauat-humara-nadi is de fleeted westward by a remarhahlo ridge 
known as the Pikkili Hills. But for tho obstruetion offered 
by this ridge, tho Sauat-knmara-nadi would flow into the 
Pemiaiyar aud not into tho Kaveri. Between tlio ridgo and tho 
river there is now a level plateau or shelf, on which tho once 
prosperous village of Pikkili, with its hamlets , is situated. 'The 
south of the ridge rises into throe pioaks, '.famhirayau (3,367'), 
Kukli-malai (3,183') aud Adda-raalai (3,10'7'). 

The Ghat lino between the Sanat-kumara-nadi and tho 
Penuaijar is occupied by a wedge of chaotio mountains jutting 
southwards into tho plain's, of whioh Eaya-kotu-durgain (8,239'), 
Virabhadra-durgam (8,038') and Bole-Tiinmaruya-durgam (3,389') 
are the most oonspiouous members, 

The Baramaba-l is hounded on the north by tho portions of 
the Mysore plateau comprised in the Kolfir District and Kangimdi 
Zamindari. Here the plateau thrusts long southward-trending 
buttresses into the plains below, intersootod by narrow valleys 
formed by the head waters of the Markanda-nadi, tho JVIatt'iir 
Eiver and the Bargur Eiver. The Markanda-nadi valley has two 
hranohee, separated by a long low ridgo known as the Ada-konda 
or Adara-konda. The western hranoh forms tho Tirtam basin, aud 
the eastern braucli the Voppana-palli valley. Tho western wall 
of the Markanda-nadi valley is formed by the mouutiuu mass 
which rises sharply north of the Penuaiyar, and oulmimites in 
Balakonda-raya-durgam (3,046'), Ankusagiri a,nd Knndaih-malai. 
The Tirtarn basin lies north of this, aud opens on tho north in the 
Pass of Bndi-kota, tho old Dandu Oni or “Army Eoad”, which 
gave access to the Mysore plateau in the days of Colonel Joseph 
Smith. To the west, the basin is hemmed in by tho fringe of 
hills, of no great altitude, which marks the termination of tho Balii- 
ghat portioa of BSrikai Palaiyam, and on tho north by a long low 
ridge known as the Pal-mal-konda, between wliioh and the Adara- 
konda is another pass leading to Kama-samudram. Tlve oast of tho 
Markanda-nadi valley is hoimded hy a long serrated ridgo which, 
starting from Malappa-konda Hill (3,600'), tho trijuuotiou of 
Chittoor and Salem Districts with Mysore Stato, risos to a hoight 
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of 2,700', ending in a group of hilla of wliicli Croddi-konda 
(2,424'), Malakonda (2,310') and Bogguln-konda (2,501') ai’o tlio 
kigkGBt. 

East of this ridgo wo ontor tlio watorshed of tko Mattur 
fiivor, backed by tho mountain mass of Mabaraja-gadai Hill 
(3,383'), a landmark for many miles around. Tho Tillage of 
Maharh]‘a-gadai lies at the month of a raTino which separates 
this hill from the ridgo east of Yoppana-palli. Up this ravine 
Tims a path which leads to Knppam. 

Tho Barghr Hivor takes its riso in throe valleys oast of Maha- 
raja-gaclai Hill, opening respectively on to the villages of 
Pungurntti, Medngam-patti and Oppattu'vndi. Thoy aro of 
little importanee, the hills which encircle them rarely exceeding 
2,100' in altitude. 

Outhors of the Mysore plateau aro soattorod over tho 
Baramahill, tho chief being Gaganagiri, othorwiso called Poriya- 
malai (3,'l36'),Tattakkal (2,629'), Jagadovi-dnrgam (2,647'), Ntlga- 
malfli, Ph-malai (North of Mallappadi 2,699'), M allappfidi Hill 
(2,364') and Krishuagiri Port Rock (2,409'), 

Tho second lino of Ghats, to tho south and cast of tho Bara- 
rnaha,!, is divided into six sections by tho Passes of Topphr, 
Mallapnram, Manjavadi, Zottai-patti and Ohcnga,m. Tho section 
north of tho Ohengam Pass, comprising tho Javadi Hills, has hcon 
transferred to tho now North Arcot District. 

(1) Tho country hotwoen tho Kaveri and tho Topptlr Pass is 
in general level interincdiato hntwoou Ponnagarara Division and 
Omalhr 'faluk. It is iutorsoctod hy two valleys, that of tho 
Maddala-pallam and that of tho Palar, Prunbar, or .Pornmbalai 
Rivor. 

Between tho Maddala-pallam and tho Zavori tho coniitry rises 
to a lofty ridge, ovorlooldug, and parallol to, tho oonrso of tho 
Zaveri. The chief peaks of this ridgo aro Biyantir-malai (2,788')b 
Koppn-malai (2,627'), Kadriappan-malai (2,936') and Ssgala-malai 
(2,168'). Those ominoncos are distant some 3 or 4 miles from 
the Zaveri hank. In tho intorvoning space is a second ridgo, loss 
regular and loss lofty, tho highest points hoing Karala-malai 
(1,609') and Zarnugal (1,524'). 

The Maddala-pallam averages 1,000' in olnvation, towards tho 
north it rises to 1,200' or ovon 1,300', and towards thu south it 
sinks to 800'. Tho chief villages in this doprossiou aro Sigarala- 
palli, Ajjam-patti (1,120') and Nernppur (900'). 


OJIAP. t. 
Hiulb, 

n. uppEa 
Ghat?. 

D, 

gvdai. 


Tlio niira- 
iiHihrU 
D ni'gama. 


ni. Tue 
Lowkh 
Ghats 


1 . PoTuiuliiilai 

Ill'Ott, 


1 The KiiTOri above IlogOna-k-al llowa Blraight towiircla Hiyaiifu'-iniilai nud it 
is at the voiy foot of this liill that LIib rivor is dollootod at a riglit anglo, 
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Between the Maddala-pallam and the Pormnhalai River ia an 
extensive plateau of rooty undulating' ground, covered with low 
jungle, the ordinary olcvation of which is from 1,400' to 1,500', 
though occasionally rising to 1,800' or 1,900'. This plateau, is out 
in all directions hy small streams, the valleys of which lie a.hont 
200' helow the plateau level. The highest portion of this plateau 
is round the village of Bonnalmtta-halli, which itself is sitnatecl 
on a high tahl e-land. East of this village is Bonthal-hetta (1,826'), 
west is Janda-Earimkal (1,633'), and south-west Garadi-gutta 
(1,981').. The Pernmhillai valloy runs from Indur in a sonth- 
westei'ly direction to join the TojDpnr River. The hod of the 
Pamhar is low, relatively to the surrounding hills. The Invols are 
Eashol-patti 1,070', Rauihalli 1,030', Pornmbalai 970'. On 
nearing the latter village the valley opens out, Betwoou the 
Pamhar and the Toppur Ghat Eoacl is a plateau, ranging in 
elevation from 1,400', the general level, to 1,500', and sometimes 
oven 1,600'. Towards the south, this plateau falls away to the 
ToppPr Eiver, the level of which at Toppur is little more than 
1,100' above sea level. South of tho river arc outliors of this 
plateau in the Gnudalral ridgo (1,502'), the Eamaswami-inalai 
(1,094') and the Elattur Eeserve (1,539'). 

(2) Tho Hills between the Toppnr Pass and tho Mallapuram 
Ghat are intersected hy tho Toppur River. 'I’ho southern portion 
rises to a height of 3,164' in tho Maniikoiiida-malai, round the 
western base of which tho Ghat Road curves. Tho hills oastwarcl 
of the Manutonda-malai do not oxcood 2,400' h North of tho 
'i'oppur River tho ground rises raj)idly - (savo for tho .Roddi-halli 
gap, which gives access from Laligam to Mall'apnram) towards tho 
Yattala-malai, an abrupt narrow ridgo 11 miles in longth, culmi- 
nating in tho oonspicnouB Mukkanur Peak (4,201') which over- 
hangs the Morappui'-Dharmapuri Railway. On tho summit of the 
V attala-malai there are several hamlots, 

(3) Through the Mallapuram Ghat runs tho Madras- Calicut 
Railway; the highest point in tho lino hoiug 1,508' abovo soa 
level. Through the Manjavadi Pass runs tho Trank Road from 
Madras to Salem. Tho highest point in the road is 1,800' above 
sea level, 

Between the Mallapuram Ghat and tho Manjavadi Pass arc 
tbe Shevaroy Hills, the noblest mountain mass in tho District. 


1 In LokOr Eeserve, Pala-malai (2,252'), I'amnla-malen (2,251') and Bocla- 
mnlai (2,391'). 

» Close to Toppur arc Tamarai-malai (2,920'), Gundal-Gudclai (2,360'), Btlui- 
inalai (2,640') and Kiiclin-karadn (2,303'), 
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The greatest length of the tTills ia 17 milcSj the greatest width 
is 12. They cover ahont 100 square miles. The southorn slopes 
rise abruptly from the jolains to a height of from 4,000' to 4,800' 
above sea level, except for tho spur ou which tho villages of Giindur 
and Tappa-badu aro situatod ami up which tho Old Ghat ascends. 
This abruptuoss determiiios the watershed, aud most of the drain- 
age of the Hills flows towards tho uorth. Heiico tho uortheru 
slopes of the Shevaroys, like those of tho Kolli-malais, aro brohcii 
with deep ravines. 

'The range is sovorod into two portions by the Vaniyar valley, 
which rises in the south near Seugadu, and flows in a. iiorth- 
eastorly direction, almost exactly parallel to tho MaujaviXfli Pass. 

The two sections into which tho plateau ia thus d.ividod aro 
dissimilar. That to tho east is cut into ridges aud ravines running 
in tho same direction as tho Vauiyar, that to tho west is compnra- 
tivoly massive and attains a loftier elovatiou. 

'Tho eastern section comprises the monutaiu innss ou winch lies 
Talaisolai aud tho Mara- manga, lam plateau, '.Betwonu tlie two is 
tho saddle ou wliioh the village of Kottau-chodn is situnt-nil. 

Tho wostern section of the Shovaroj's is divided into two 
portions at Taylor’s Saddle, which marlns tho watershed between 
the Vanlyar and tho 'Kfidaiyam-patti .Biver, a HtroOira which flows 
west -north- west, at right angles to tho Vil,TiijA,r, and who.se valley 
gives access to Xadaiyam-patti Railway Station by the Attfir Q-lnit, 

The southern half of tho wostern section is the irrognliU' 
plateau ou which Yorc)a,n(l is situatod. ‘Yercaud it„sell is cinl; off 
from a view of the plains by' a cinslet of hills, varying in height 
from 4,500' to 4,800' b This plateau terminates to the north in 
Duff’s ilill (5, 231'), otherwise known as iSaiiyrisi-malai, West of 
this, a massive buttress juts out from tho hill, formi ng a plateau of 
from 2,800' to 2,900' abovn sea Invol, ou which is sitnatecl the 
Mala,iyali villages of Kondaynuur aud Rcliiappfidi. 

The northern half of tho wostorn section cionsists of a central 
backbone, of high poahs with a plateau ou either side, f.hat of 
Nagaltir to the west, aud that of tho Groou Hills to the oast. 
Tho ceutral ridge follows a linn drawn from Duff’s Hill parallel 
to the Vaniyar valley, aud iuoludos the Shovarn.yn.ii (5,342'), 
Blaufill (5,410'), Palamaclios (5,370') and Cauvnry Peak (5,080'). 
At Oauvory Peak tho .riclgo forks, tho left braucch running duo 
north to .Bulivarai (4,567') and tho right branch following the 
Vaniyar valley. 


‘ Lady’s Scat ,. I’.'i.jjofln Point, 4,fi07', 

FiBcIioi-’u Tlill ,. 4, 828', 'I'lio Twins Ponlc 'li,K6fi', 

Chui'oli Hill ... 4,8] S', I’roppcoli Point 4,7C0', 
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Tte Nagalur platoan is for the most part under 4,000' in height, 
It overlooks the Veppadi valley (also parallel to the Yaniyar 
valley), up the eastern side of which climbs tho trace of the 
abandoned Mallapnram G-hat. West of tho Yeppadi valley ig 
tho Yerimalai ridge (3,200'), and beyond this another valloy and 
another ridge, all trending in tho same direction. 

The Green Hills plateau overlooks the Yaniyar valloy, towards 
which it presents some bold elilfs, tho most striking being 
Hawthorne (4,899') and Honey Hooks (4,533'). Opposito tho 
latter, the Yaniyar flows at a level of 2,490', though only a mile 
distant. 

The Kavara-malai is an irregular group of hills, 9 miloa 
long by 3 miles broad, lying between Mallfipurain and Timkarai- 
kottai, and separated from tho Shovaroys, of which it forma 
an outlier, by the Bairanatiam valloy. 'I'lioro aro more than 
half a dozen separate poaks exceeding 2,500' in height, tho highest 
being Kavar’a-malai itself, 2,994'. 

South-west of tho Shovaroys is another outli(»r, the Nngara- 
malai, a small group of hills very bare of vegetation, and, covering 
aomo two square inilos of country. Tho highest point is towards 
tho west (2,030'). 

Tenande-malai ^ is a term somewhat loosely applitsd to tho hills 
between tho Manjavadi Pass and the Kottai-patti-Tumbal valloy. 
The total length of those hills, monsurod from north-oast to 
south-south-west, is over 30 miles, the greatest width is about 
12 miles. This area may be divided into throo natural divi- 
sions : (a) to the north, the Tirta-malai Hills ; {h) central, the 
Ohitteri plateau, and (c) tho Aranuttu-malais to tho south. 

(a) Tho Tirta-malai HiUs of Httankarai Talulc aro divided 
from the Ohitteri plateau in the latitude of Kdttai-patti by the 
east-and-west valleys of Kamhutukki and Yolimaidurai, and 
rise to a height of 3,220' in Tirta-malai Hill, which lies almost on 
the banks of Pennaiyar. Tho Tirta-malai ridge is drained on tho 
east by the Kottai-patti valley, on the west by tho Yaniyar. 
On the north it is cut oS from the Javadis hy tho Pounaiyar 
and the Ohengam Pass \ Except Tirta-malai itself, tho poaks 
of this ridge rarely rise above 2,500'. 

North of Tirta-malai are two groups of low outliers, covered 
hy the Puvam-patti Forest Eesorvo and its Extension. Tho 
northern of these attains a height of 1,994,' and is in the form 


’ Tha Btief Guru for all tlie MulaiytLlia raaidoa at. OhlttSri and ia called 
Teuinds KaTuudau. 

® Perumdl-malai, noi'th-weat of Singarapafc, is 2,373' ; Singiirapot itaelf is 
aljout IgOO'. 
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of a ridge nmning exactly parallel to the Vaniyar. Thia ridge CHAP. i. 
affords ao interesting oliject lesson in tlie off eot of hard rock on Hnn.a. 
the course of rivers. After crossing the railway, the Pcuiiaiyar lowisn 
flows due east; wdthin two miloa of its ]'nnetion with tho Pamhar diuTa. 
it inclines to the north-east ; at its junction wnth the Pamhar 
it makes an acute hand and follows the direction of tho Pamhar 
almost due south, pointing to the southern end of the Puvam-patti 
ridge ; at its junction with the Yaniyar it 'bonds ahnrptly to tho 
north-east again, following the direction of the Yaniyar and running 
parallel with the ridge, which is clearly the cause of tho defloution, 

A aimila,r deflection ocours further oast, where tho PciinaiYar mcota 
tho stream that flows from the Kottai-pattl valley. 

(b) The Ohitteri plaheau is a tangled mass of highland and 
ravine, which it would he todions to describe in dotail. On tho 
west, where it overhangs Palli-patti, it rises into lofty peaks, 
the western slopes of which are very abrupt. Moat of those peaks 
are nearer 4,000' than 3,000' in height, one due north of tho littlo 
village of Tongaluttu rises to 3,957' and 2 miles south-wost of this 
is Sami-malai (3,993'), The platoan is suattored with nnmhors of 
small Malaiyali villages, tho chief of which, Ohitteri, is over 3,000' 
above sea level. To the oast tho slopes are goiitlo and the elevation 
less, often not more than 2,000'. The villages vary in altitiido 
between 2,500' and 3,000'. The general conrsn of ridgoa and 
valleys is, as elsewhere, north-east and sonth-wost. The Bcuthern 
elopes of this plateau rise to well over 3,000' whero it adjoins 
Ncyya-malai in Sekkadi-patti Mitta (Koppu-malai, 

Ncyya-malai is hounded on the west by tho fooders of tho Viiaishta- 
nadi, on the oast it overhangs Tumhal. 


(c) Aranhttn-malai or " Siva’s Spring Hill," iy n term 
applied to the hills in Salom Taluk iminodiatoly oast of tho 
Maujavadi Pass. In them the Yasishta-nadi takoe its risn, Tho 
eastern side of the Maujavadi Pass is hounded hy a sharply 
defined ridge, with steep slopes, rising to nearly 4,000', Ahont 
a mile and a half east of this, and parallel to it, runs another 
ridgo, exactly similar in appearance and gciioral configuration. 
Between tho two runs a straight valley, which is quite duo of 
the inost heautiful in the District. Down this vnlloy flows tho 
Yasishta-nadi in a direction north-iiorth-nast for' nearly 7 
miles. Then it suddenly takes an aouto heud, and flows duo 
south, down the Kiri-patti valley towards Bsliir. In tho angle 8o 
formed is a largo block of lofty monutains rising to 3,822' on 
which lies the small villago of Pilappadi (ovor 3,000'), 

The Kottai-patti valley lies betwoen tho Tirta-malni ridge and 
tho Kahayaus of Kalla-huruhi Talnk, Soulh Areot. It is reached 
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from Tirta-malai by a road which passoa through tho 'rirta-malai 
Reserve, and runs as far south as Kottai-patti. Tho northern part 
of tbo valley is about 4 miles wide. South of tho village of Baira- 
nayakkam-patti tho valley braiiohos in two, the westward branch 
forming the Eambutukki valley, which severs tho Tirta-malai 
ridge from the Ohitteri plateau, and tho oastorn branch continuing 
through to Eottai-patti, South of Kottai-patti this valley branches 
again, the eastward branch runuing into tho ICabayans at Avalnr, 
and tho main valley continuing to Ohittilingi. Beyond Chittilingi 
there is a third fork, tho minor valloy riuming westward into the 
Ohitteri plateau at Tadam-patti. Tho main valley coiitiimns via 
Velanur, Ammapalaiyam and Mfunanji to d’umbal, and thonco to 
Belui'. The Pass is praotioablo with difficulty for double bnllook 
carts- The watershed is crossed between Volanur and Ammil- 
palaiyam, the highest point being 1,486' above sea level. IPho 
distances from Kottai-patti (1,135') are ; Volanur, 12 miles; AmmtT- 
palaiyam (1,344'), 17 miles; Mamanji, 21 miles; Tumbal, 23 
miles; Belur, 31 miles; Valappadi, 36 miles. 

'The Kalrayans of Attur Taluk measure 1 6 milns from north 
to south, and prosentto tho Vollilr valley a continuous froiit of 28 
miles from oast to west. For half tho ln,tter distance, howovor, 
only the southern slopes arc in Salem Distriot, tluj main body 
of tho plateau behind thorn being tho Jadaya-Kavniulan-Nad 
'of South Arcot, Tho same remark applies to the unbrokon wall 
of 11 miles which overlooks tho K5ttai-patti valloy on tho oast, 
and forma the western boundary of the Ariya-Kavundau-Nild ; tho 
slopes only arc in Salom District. Even then, howovor, tho Attur 
Kalrayans cover more suporhcial area than any other block of 
hills in tho Distriot, excepting onl^' tho doab of tho Kfivuri and 
Sanat-kumara-nadi in Hosur. 

Tho Attur Kalrayans arc divided in two by the valloy rnuniiig 
eastward from Tumbal to Papi-Nayaklcnm-p.atti. Tho northern 
portion is called tho Ohinna Kalrayans, tho southern portion tho 
Periya Kalrayans. 

{a) The Ohinna Kalrayans form a plateau about 2,700' in 
height, the surface of which is much brokou by mountains and 
ravines. On tho north and cast this plateau is continnons with 
the Ariya-Kavundan and Kurumba-Kavundau Nads of the 
Kalla-kurchi Kalrayans. 'I'o the west it overhangs tho Kottai- 
patti-Tumbal valloy. 

(6) Tho Periya Kalrayans form a similar plateau, which is 
cut in two by a lofty ridge. Tho north-west portion is oaliod Msl- 
Nad, the south-east portion Kil-Nad. Both those platforms arc 
continuous with the South Arcot Kalrayans, ' 
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(i) Tto Mel-Nad averages also about 2,700' m boiglil. Its 
ohief villacre is K5vll-Pndur. It is amst easily accoflsiblo from tlic 
north, whore the slopes towards tho Tmnlial valley aro compara- 
tively gentle, Towards tho south-west tho ground risos rapidly to 
the small plateau of Perandiir (3.200') which is pined by a vory 
narrow' saddle (2,600') to the block of hills on which the Mauimi 
Reserve is situated, 'i'hc Mammr ridgo risos to nearly o,4.5 in 
Manntlrmalai. South -west of this again is ano thor ndgo, rising to 
2,5.56', and joined to tho Maunur ridge by a similar narrow saddle* 
(ill Tho Kll-Nad presents a bold front to the south. Iho 
loftiest} part of tho whole range overhangs tho town of Attur, 'rho 
loftiestpiea.ks are Avvaiyav-malai (4,124')', Scug.al-malai, 2 inilns 
to tho north-east (4,12T), Kovil-malai, mile from this (4,256'), 
Niigalur-malai and Kallm-iualai (4,229'). Tho ehiol vilhigo of 
this” portion of tho plateau is Nagalur. Tho most popular rnutc 
from Attur lies via the small dovornuiont village, of Kll-Avarai. 

The aoiithcru slopes of tho Jaclaya-Kavimtlan-Nild of Routh 
Aroot deoliuo in height from 3,395' on tho west, to ],190' on tho 
oxtromo east of the Piatriot, the average height being woll ovor 


2 , 000 '. 

Tho Hills of tho Talaghat iuoludo (A) tho Kolli-malai Group, 
with whinh aro aaaooiatod tho Paohai-malais iit tho west and tho 
Boda-inalaia, Jorngu-inalais and Toii-inalais on tho east, and (Jl) 
a fow isolated bills and ridgos soattored ovor tho four sonthorn 
taluks, 

(A) Tho Kolli-malais, which lio partly in Triohinopoly Pistriot, 
aro Bopnratod from tho Paohai-malais hy tho Tnrai}’ur valley and 
the pass loading thouoo to Tammam-patti, and from tho lloila- 
malais hy the Ayil-patti Ghat. They form a fine hill mass/ 
moasnriug some 18 miles from north to sonth by 12 miles from 
east to west, and situated half in Namakkal and halt in Attur, On 
tho sonth, oast and west ihoy riso abruptly from tho plains to a 
height of about 4,000'. Tho northern slopes aro broken hy 
ravines running en eckshn iu a north-oast-hy-oast dirootion, tho 
chief of whioh aro (1) Varaghr-kombai, (2) Mulai-kuriehi, (3) 
Poriya-komhai and (4) Vala-komhai, Tho hlamakkal ])ortiou of 
the hills oomprisos a high level platcan made up of basiii-sliapod 
deprossions oovorod with torraood oultivatiou, and roserahliug vast 
verduro-olad amphithoatros. Tho Attur Kolli-malais are rather 
different in struotnro. 'i’o the south-west is tlin mn.ssivo and lofty 
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dom 0 of Bayil-Nad, from which tho valleys already roforred to 
appear to radiate. The paths which cross tho heads of those ravines 
command splendid views of tho plains and of tho hills (ShevaroySj 
Tenande-malai and Kalrayans) that honnd thorn to tho north. 
The edge of the plateau to tho west towers ahovo the plains to a 
height of over 4,000' ahovo sea level. Tho iiorth-wost heights are 
about 400' lowor. The ridges which .separate tho northern valleys 
arc at their top 3,000'. Tho highest peak on tho j\ttrir TCnlli- 
malais is Vstatiara-malai (4,063').^ 

The main mass of the Pachai-malais lies in '.Urichii lopoly District. 
The Salem portion consists of a series of valloys and ridges ra.diat- 
ing to the north and east from a plateau in thn south-wost, which 
is continuous with the Trichinopoly hills. Thn platoaii consists 
of three areas, grouped in a triangle round tho loftiest pealcs of the 
range (3,380' to 3,513'). South of this ridge lies the Palclcalam 
flat, north of it that of Mfiyamhadi, each about 2,800' ahovo soa 
lovcl. Between the two, and south of tho pealcs roforred to, is 
the Kotankal river, which flows duo oast across tho third flat, thn.t 
of Mangalain (about 2,300') and thou phiugos to tho plains, 
following tho line of boundary hotwoou Trichinopoly ami Balom 
Districts, and almost cutting tho range in two. it is on aocoimt 
of this valley that the plan of tho Pachai-malais has boon com- 
pared to an hour glass. North of this valley, and parallel to it, is 
the valley in which Veppadi is situated, and north of this is tho low 
plateau of the Gangavalli Bosorvo. The highest point is Ammaya- 
medu (2,167') situated to tho north, Tho gonoral olovatiou is loss 
than 2,000', The northern front of the Pachai-malais is peuotratod 
hy tho valleys of (a) Veppantattai and (b) Volih’. Botwoeii tho 
two is a small plateau, on which is situated tho little village of 
Vedamhiyam. The Volur or western valley is narrow, and about 
4 miles long. It penotratos as fai" as Nallamati, rising within this 
distance from 900' to 1,200', It is flaukod on the west by the 
imposing spur of the Man-malai, tho summit of which is crowned 
with fertile fields. The slopes of the Pachai-malai ravines are 
clothed with thick bamboo forests. The cnltivatod flats are rooky 
and the soil is poor. Tho length of tho range within Salniii limits 
is about 12 miles from cast to west, and its width from north to 
south not more than 8 miles. 

The Boda-mala;i is a lofty ridgn ruuning oast a.nd west, at a 
distance of about 9 miles south of Salem, and separating the 


1 The genera,! level of the plains on the west and north is helwoon 800' and 

aoo'. 
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Panamarattn-patti valloy from Easipiiraiii. Its loiig^tli is 12 miles. 
The maiu ridg'c is divided into two massos, at a spot live miles from 
its western extremity-, by streams flowing north and south. The 
saddle between those two Mocks is about 2,6G4' aho-vo sea loved. 
Each Mock is crowned hy a small plateau. 

(fl) H'hc western pilatoau is guarded on all sldi'shy imjiosing 
precipices. Access is usually gained by a spur on the uorlli-west, 
w'hieh descends to within two milos of Mallur. A stiff: climb loads 
to the village of Molur (3,653'), tenanted hy Malaiyiilis from the 
Kolli-malais. The highest poiiit on this ],)latoau is ('ast of the 
village (3,855'). South of this, and about 700' lower, is a sooeiul 
village (Kiltii’). 

(5) 'I'ho eastoru plateau also contains two villages, ICedda- 
malai (2,903') and Jamhfittu (2,139'). At its western extremity 
is the highest point on the range, Jandakatti-mOdu, 4,01 5'. Ihin 
precipice to the north of this is ouo of the finest in the District. 
On the south-east the ridge resolves itself into an irregular group 
of hills, the highest of which (Periya-raalai, 3,124') overhangs the 
Ayil-patti ghat leading from Eiisipuram to Adthr. The range 
terminates on the north-cast in a fine spur, the highest point of 
which is Tcn-kal (2,G61'). 

North of the Boda-malais are three sots of hills “ on Melon 
The westernmost of these. Mocking Salem City on the south, is 
called the Jerugu-malai. There is no regular name for the other 
two, hut_they are often called the Ten-malai, from the highest peak 
in the range. At the hack of the whole range runs the Pana- 
marattu-patti valloy, and its continuation on the Tkttur side. The 
valley of Jalluttu is hemmed in hy^ a circle of heights botw'ecn 
2,000' and 2,700' high, and its drainage runs through a narrow 
valloy, three miles long, to the north-cast. The mouth of this valley 
is guarded hy the Ten-malai (2,709') on the north, aiidtho Bakkili- 
yau-kal (2,172 ) on tho south. There is a comparatively low 
col (about 1 ,400') leading into the Pauainarattn-patti valley on 
the south aud to Periya-Kayuiidil-puram on the north. 

The line of the Ixavori to the w'est of the taluks of Tjrucheugodvi 
and Omaltir is marked hy tho barren ridge of the STtu-maflai, which 
runs ronghly parallel to tho Eitvori for a distance of somo 12 
miles and rises to a height of 2,479' on the south, aud 2,751' on tbo 
north. Tho ridge is covered hy tho Pakkanad and Vaiiavasi 
Deserves, and is continued to the north hy tho low ridges of tho 
Gouur aud Solappadi Ecserves. Tho southern end of tho rid go 
approaches very close to the Kaveri hank, and almost opposite to 
it, on the Coimbatore side, is the Pfila-malai (4,922'). Botwcon tbo 
two it is proposed to construct a dam which will create a. lake many 
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square miles iu extent, reaehing bade to Solappacli. Tlic Imul? 
of the Ka-yeri west of the ridge is little over 600' above sea level, 
and as the country east of the ridge is nuioh higher (the oastorii 
edge of the Pakkanad Eeserve is 1,100' above sea level), the 
contours are peculiarly favourable for the schoino. 

Purther south, and running roughly parallel to the eonrso of 
the Eiaveri after it passes Kumara-palaiyam, arc the Suriya-malai 
(2,070'), Sankagiri (2,345''), Morur Hill (1 ,643') and Tiruchongodu 
(1,901'). 

Some five miles south'West of Salem is the Kaiija-inalai, one of 
the most interesting hills in the District. It is a rough ridge 
ruiouing east and west. 41 miles long and 2 miles broad. Its 
highest peak is 3,230'. The Madras Eailway runs within half a 
mile of the southern base. The geological striiohure is intorest- 
ing, as the rooks dip at sharp angles towards tho axis of the 
menu tain, which is thus a synelinal. The result of this struoture, 
and of tho unevenness of the rooks, is that the slopes of tho hill arc 
scarred by ridges, which, at a distance, look like tho rained battle- 
ments of an ancient fort. From the top of the Shevaroys the hill, 
with its long serrated summit, looks like a gigantic saurian. Its 
rocks are full of magnetic iron. 

Between the Arannttu-malai auclTun-malai, and just south of 
the Salem* Attur road is the Godu-malai, a very fiuo hold mass, 
rising to upwards of l,b00' above tho eoutre of tho groat Salom- 
Attur valley, and forming part of tho watorshed hetwccii the 
basins of the Kaveri on the west, and the Vollar on the east of 
the Pass. The Godn-malai is about four miles long from west 
to east, which is very nearly the direction of tho axial ridge of 
the mass ; its extreme width at the eastern end, whore broadest, 
is about three miles, including the north and south spurs of 
the hill. 

Many hills of minor importance are scattered over the Talaglmt, 
such as tho Paittur Hills, south-west of Attur, which mark the 
watershed between tbo Vasishta-uadi and Swbta-nadij tho 
Mallikarai Peak on the road from Attar to Tammam-patti ; 
and the Alavai-malai, west of AndagalCir oir the Salcm-Nitmak- 
kal road. 

Painfall is registered officially at the head-quartors of all Tahsil- 
dars and Deputy Tabsildars, and also by tho Medical Officora at 
Tab, Eaja-kota, Tammam-patti, .and by tho Suh-Bogistrar at 
Valappadi. Details of the rainfall are given in the Seqiarate 
Appendix. Tho mountainons character of the District causes 
sharp variations in the rainfall of different looalitios. So 
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caprioiotiB arc the showers roond Salem, that an inch may fall 
at the Collector's office and not a drop at the Oluh. 

The annual average from 1870 to 1904 for Salem Town was 
39-65"^ This is higher than at any other recording station 
except Yeroand. The lowest average for the same period is at 
Tiruchengddn (27 '06"; and Saulcaridrug (29'98"). Attiir registers 
36’06", Tamraam-patti a little more, Tali a little less. The rest 
of the .District (except Yeroand) ranges hotween 31" and 33". 
Attiir is the wettest talnk and Tirachengudu the driest 

The distrihntion of rainfall through ont the year is uneven. 
Eain usually sets in towards the cud of April, and there is, 
normally, a heavy fall in May. During .Tuno and .Inly, rain is 
irregular. Between August and Ootoher ocours most of the fall 
of both monsoons. November is a very imoortain month. Doo- 
omher comparatively dry. 

At Yorcaud the annual rainfall exceeds that of Salem City by 
.an amount varying from 20" in a dry year to nearly 40" in a year 
of heavy rainfall. The annual fall in the north of the Bhovaroyis 
is about 10" or 12" less than that at Yeroand, and naturally, tho 
south -w'est monsoon falls more heavily on tho sonthorn slopes, the 
north-east monsoon on the uorthoru. portion of the hills 

In tho hottest of the hot weather in tho hottest part of the day, 
Salem is oooasionally visited by hail storms. This phenomenon, 
wa,s observed by Munro on May 17, 1795, Tho stones were 
“ perfectly smooth and round and about the size of small pistol 
balls h ' 


'The liighost recovdod rainfall fora whole your for .Saloin was CO' 12" in 
1HS2, tho lowest 20'V6" in 1891. 

“ For detailed slatistics, aeo Soijaratc Appendix .pp. 8-10. 

" The animal average for tho ten years onding IIKIG is ns followa : — 

Salem 88'(jl" 

Sootforth .. .. S0‘'10" 

The Grange B7'01" 

Sootforth IB north of Muluri, and hae a northern aapoot. "The Orange” 
IB to the east of Yeroand. Tho lieaviost fall reoordod at “ Tho Grange " in a 
single day was S" in Deoeinhor 18, IHSd; tho highoal annual fall oouiirrud in 
1890 (88-02"), tho lowest in 1898 (48-23"). 

For "The Grango” statistics I am indobtodfco Mr. II. W, 13. GomporU 
for those of tho Bootforth to tho latpO Mr. II. W. Loeniing. 

i Gloig’s “ Life ”, Vol. I, p. IM. In. tho Madras At ail, April 9, lilOd, nn 
obaorver writes : “ The maximnm shade toiiiporatnro in Snlora haa avoragud 

99° for some weeliB past and the minimum about 7B“. This afternoon (8tli 
instant) at 2-30 the heat was suddenly reduced by a violent bail atorni aooora. 
panlod by thunder and lightning. Tho hail stones wore large and numorouii 
many of thorn wore half an inch in diametor. Tho storm is now ovor, |jnt tho 
thevmoinetor registers ovnr 80° 
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The average temperatnro for a .sorics 

Tempeea- 

lOEE. 

Month. 

Average 

Maxiin'um. 

Average 

Mininuun 

Mean. 


Jan'uary 

88-3 

G3-7 

7G'0 


Fobraary 

93-6 

C5-6 

79' 9 


March 

98-6 

70-8 

84’7 


April 

10l)'7 

75-8 

88'2 


May 

99-2 

7.9 -9 

87-(J 


Juno 

93-2 

74-2 

S-f7 


■Inly 

93-1 

73-0 

s,s-i 


Augnsb 

92'2 

72-5 

82-3 


September 

01-3 

71-9 

81’1 


October 

89-9 

7M 

80-3 


November 

87'3 

os-.s 

77’9 


December 

8C-4 

C5-3 

7.'5'9 


Annual ... 

930 

70-7 

Sl'9 


She va toys. 


of yoars, as rocorclod in 
Sabin Town ^ and ro- 
' ported liy the Motooro- 
logioaL ofFioe, Madras, is 
shown in tho margin. 
'"J.’lio hot weather hogins 
early in March, roaohoa 
its worst in April and 
May, and from June 
onwards stoadily do- 
cliuos. Tho highest 
recordotl tomporatnro 
for the 16 years ending 
1905 was 108“’ (May 9, 
1900), the lowest 55'2° 
(January 30, 1902). 

The average maximum is higher in Ibhrufu’y than in Jnly, hut 
the nights arc much cooler. Tho dffforouoo hetwoeu maximum 
and minimum in T’ohrua.ry is over 28°, ® in Octoher and Novomhor 
it is less than 19°. Owing to tho stillncas of tho atmosphere in 
Soptemhor and Octohor, tho temperature is more trying then than 
in Fobraary or early March, though tho maximum is higher in tho 
latter months. 

The dryness of tho atmosphere, tho comparatively cool nights, 
and the drop in temperature from Juno onwards when tho south- 
west monsoon hursts on tho West Coast, rondor tho olimato of 
Salem pleasanter than that of tho eastern and southern districts. 

No official record is kept of tho Motoorology of tho Shovaroys. 
The temperature is most equable. A series of' thermomotor 
readings registered in a first-floor room at “ Tho Grraugo at 6 a.m,, 
noon, 4 p.m. and 11 p.m. and extending over a period of 24 years, 
shows a maximum of 82° (on May 23, 1906) and a minimum of 
60i° ; thus tho difforonoo, in doors, hotweon tho hottest part of tho 
hottest day and tho ooldost part of tho ooldest night, ovor a period 
of nearly a quarter of a oentm’y, is only 21-^°. In any one year 
tho variation between the highest and lowest rocordod tempera- 
ture has never exceeded 17°. It is very raro that tho tomporature 
rises above 80°. In faot, tho hot weather midday tomporature 
does not often exceed 77° (April and May), and in Dooomhor tho 


’ T'jmperaturB ig reoorfod in the oompound of tho Ocillootor’s Olfica. The 
anomometer is fixed on the roof of that bnilding. 

* In Cnddalore the difforenoe in- February between maximum and miniimun 
IB 16-5 and in Tanjoie it is only 12-3. Tbe contrast ia striking'. 
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usvial reacTing ia 67°, ocGasionally aiutmg to C4°. It frequontly 
tappona ttat the four roadiuga on a aiuglo day show no varLatiori at 
all. Of ooursG in tho opon air the maximum ia groator'-, and oji 
the grass in the valloya, froat is not nnlcnowJi, tho thorniomotoi 

sinting to 31° or oven 30°^. _ _ ^ 

Tho oounootion hobwoon wind and rainfall ia striking, d'ho 

avoragos for Saluin Town are 
shown side by aido in tho 
margin. Tho hnaviost falls 
of rain ooonr in tho months 
whon tho wind is woalcoat. 
Tho rain stops as soon as the 
wind fi'oshous. Trom Ooto- 
her to IVlaroh a north-oastorly 
wind prevails. In April the 
wind voors towards tho south 
and from. May to Soptomhor 
the general clirootio].i is soiith- 
eaat or sonth-wost. Tho 
windiest mouths arn Fohriiary 
and Maroh. In April the 
Thoro is a marked drop in volooity 
in May, and a sharp riso in Juno. From July it slaclcons, month 
by month, till October, which is tho oabnost month of tho year. It 
then once nioro hogius to froshon. 

The geological structure of Salem District is (so for as it is 
known •'*) very simple : — 

(a) By far the largor part is made np of rocks ’belonging to 
tho groat motamorphic or gueiasic sorins of Sonthorn India, tho 
Archoeau Berios. 

(fi) IntruaivG in these arc (1) tho older Ohariioelcitc Scrioa 
and (3) younger igneous intrusions, of which tho Basic Trap Dykes 


Month, 

Velooity u£ 
wind in. miles. 

Average 

rainfall. 

January 

116 

0-10 

Pebruary 

127 

0'3l) 

March 

127 

O'flO 

April 

110 

1-80 

May 

03 

6'28 

Jnno 

120 

2-09 

,Tuly 

113 

3-8.3 

Angus t 

00 

n-67 

Septamber 

83 

0-S7 

October 

fiO 

0-07 

Hovomber 

7'1 

3-44 

Dooembor 

0-t 

1-lB 

The year 

101 

39-05 


wind ia a littlo loss strong 
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^ Dr. Btortit (Hill Hangea, -pavl II, page 10) aaya, •' Tlio hoLUst raoinlis ani 
Marcli, A'n'il and May, when fihp tliorinomelor attains 87" in tho shiulo duriiiff 
the clay.” 

“ ITor tho aboYG iiitormation I am inclolitod ho It, VV. 13. GoinjiBi'fci;, KstJ. 

® The only portion of tho Dishriot which has boon auvvoyed in rloliiil by tho 
Geological Survey of India is tlm nroa incluclod in shoot 78 of tho Iniliau Allas, 
the results of tho survey being cinibodiecl in volume IV of tho Moinnu-B. Tliu 
imraediato environs of Salem have been troaloil by Sir T. Ilolliinil in Monioir.s 
Cf.S.I., XXX, pp. 103-168 and tho corundum deposits by Mr. 0. S. Miikllomissin 
Eooords 6.S.I., XXX, pp. 118-123 and XXIX, part 2, pp, 89-ijO. Mr. Middlomiss 
has also coiitribated notes on tho Clialt Hills in pp, 32-33 of llio samo volume. 
Lastly, tho oxtonsinn of tho Koliir Gold Eiolds schist bolt into tlio vvustorn part 
of T&isfanagiri Taluk has boon dcsoribod by Mr. Hosworth Smith. 
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nnd tlio Magnesian Series of the Chalk Hills are the most conspi- 
cuous features. 

The remaiuiiig part is ooonpicd h)" a few unimportant 
snbaerial deposits and the alluvia of the different rivers which arc 
also very little noteworthy ; simple though the geological 
features of the District are, they are of much greater interest than 
is generally the ease in mainly metamorphio regions. 

The Archaean Kooks, so called from their petrological rosem- 
hlanoc to the oldest gneisses and schists oE Europe and America, 
may he roughly classed as (1) granitoj, (2) gneisses and (3; 
schists, But the relation between the several momhors of the 
scries has yet to he determined. 

The older theory, that of Captain Nowbold, regards the schists 
as the oldest rocks of the series, the schistose rocks being at a later 
age broken up by granitic intrusions. 

The later theory, that of Mr. E. Brnoe Foote, regards the 
gj'anifces and gneisses as fundamental, the schists being deposited 
over them and included in the Dharwar System, a transitional 
system, younger than the gneisses, and older than tho Ouddapah 
System, which represents the older palroozoio ago. 

Captain Nowhold, who passed through tho District in 1841, 
regarded the greater portion of Southern India as oconpiod by two 
great series of rooks, viz. : — (1) a metamorphio scries, wliioh ho 
termed hypogenc schists, (2) and a scries of plntonio granites, 
which he regarded as having penetrated and broken up tho 
hypogene schists. This view is strongly oomhated by Mr, Bruoo 
Foote, who writes,' “ There can ho no doubt that such eruptive 
action of granite never took place on a large scale, and that tho vast 
area of granitoidal rock now scon was really the old foundation on 
which the gneisses, and after them tho Dharwar rocks, wore quietly 
deposited.” 

Mr. Bruce Foote has accordingly divided the Archtoau Berios 
into — 

(а) Granitoids, which ho regards as being tho oldest rooks, 
and correlates with tho Bandelkhand Gneiss of Central India. 

(б) Gneisses, which ho regards as raotamorphosod sedi- 
mentary rocks, younger than the granitoids, and older than the 
Dharwar Schists. Newhold’s “hypogenc schists” thus inolndo 
both the gneisses of Mr. Bruce Foote's Division (i), and the 
Dharwar Schists. 

Mr. Bruce Foote’s opinion can hardly he accepted as final, as 
more recent work in Mysore points dearly to a return to tho older 


* Pajfe 28 (Bellary Memoir), Mom. G.S.I,, XXV. 
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views of NowlDold, viz,, t, bat largo irmptivo masses of graultc do CIT^U’, I. 

exi,st, which have hi'olton up and penetrated the older gneiBSOB and Oholcciy. 

schists. A good deal of evidence has been arkhiccd hy the Mysore 
Geological Department to show that the Dharwar Series of schists 
is largely of igneous origin, and is the oldest formation ; that 
these schists have hocn intruded and broken np by a very oxteu- 
aivc series of granitio gneisses, corresponding to the fundamental 
granitoid gneiss of Mr. Ernco Dooto, and that both have heon 

intnrded hy largo masses of granite and by the rocks of the 

Charnoclute Series.* 

Space forbids any detailed technical description of tho Archroan 
Rocks of the District, A list of references dealing with the 
District is given in the Appendix to this Chapter. 

A band of the gold-bearing rocks of tho Kolar Gold. Piolds has 'J'lui Koiar 
hocn traced hy Mr. P. Eosworth Smith as far as Malappa-lconda S*’'’'***'* I’"'"'!' 
Hill, tho trijunetion of Salem and Ohittoor Districts with Mysore 
State, liore it splits into two. “ The easterly branch mn.y bo seen 
keeping about threo-quartors of a mile broad and running straight 
down south. It rises in the bills that fringe the Maharaja-gadai 
valley on tho western side, and runs south to a point opjoosito tho 
village of Maharaja-gacl.ai, and there it seems to die out.” “ 

Tho westerly hranoh starts out to tho west of Malappa-konda 
and, “ standing out conspicuously in a small line of hills, tniois 
round south again through Ada-konda, thus forming tho main 
portion of the hills that border tho western side of the Toppana- 
palli valley. The hand seems to end with tho lino of hills which 
drop away by Tattattarai.” 


Several thin bands of schist have boon traced oast of Krialmagiri, 
but their relation to the main bauds has not yot bcou made out. 

Much of the District is covered by a very inlorcstiiig scries of ) 'Ria 
igneous rocks which are now rcoognisod os the " Oharnockito 
Series.”® For instance, the whole mass of the Shovaroy Hills 
belongs to this Bories. The Oharnooldto Eooks are apparently 


1 For tbo above I am iudebfod lo Dr. W. P. SniooUi, SUl.o Cioologist, Myniiro. 

Purtber mforraation in this intorpsting cnntrovorBy ia to bo Xmiiid in 

(1) Rsport of the GUef Inspector of Mvieo for tbo yoar 1800, nrpondix, 
pages i to xii (Mysore Geologioal Dopartinciul), Madras, 1001, 

(2) RecorcLs, Volumo III, Myaovo Gaological Copnrlmcnt. 

(3) Bulletin No. 3, Mysore Geological Dopari,niont. 

T/is Occurrence of Secondary Anpiie in the Kolar Schiets, !)y W. P. Bmootb 
M. A., D, Sc., Bangalore, ]0Oo. ’ 

® Report on Kolar (Hold Melds, 1880, p. 11, aq. 

3 For a goneriil doscriptioii of tho vYholo gi-oup boo Memoir Oeologiaal Survey 
of India, 7ol, XXVIII, part 2, p. 110 aep Tbo term nsod for tliin group of 
rooks in Gsrmany is " pyroxono graiiulitoa ”, in Franco “ pyroxuno guoissua " , 
Messrs. King and Brueo Pooto roCot to thorn as “ ayonitoid gnoissus,” 
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intrusive inrolatiou to bott the schists and hiotito gnoissoa already 
referred to, and aro therefore considered to bo of yonugor age.‘ 

The rocks exposed in the rieighhonrbood of Salem include a 
fairly complete list of the known varieties of the Uharnookito 
Series, garnetiferoua andnon-garnotifernus. Those whoso compo- 
sition is intermediate between the acid and basic extromos arn by 
far the most abundant, and are typically ro presented in the Shc- 
v'aroy masses, where they arc as a rule non-gai'uctiforous. Jlasio 
varieties, however, occur as small antoliths in tho moi'O provalunt 
type of the Scries, and also form separate and comparatively largo 
masses of roughly louticnlar shape in tho old hiotito guoissos. 

. The distinctly igneous intrusions of Salem Distriot form throe 
groups ; — 

(a,) Basic Dykes. 

(i) The Magnesian Series of tho “ Chalk Idills.” 

(c) The “ White Elephant Books ” of the Slrovaroy Tfills. 
(a) Although not vory nnmerons, several of these aro of suffi- 
cient size and importauec to form outstanding features of tho parts 
of tho District whore they occur. “ Tho intrusions aro of very 
ancient date, and probahly conueotod with the volcanic outhnrsts 
of the Ouddapah System,” long subsequent, of course, to tho 
crushing of the gneiss. 

The largest GEposui'cs of these intrusive dykes aro met with 
in the Baramahal and in Attnr Taluk. 

(i) The name “ Chalk Hills ” is given to a barren tract of 
slightly billy ground, north and north-west of Salom Tow'U. Over 
a groat part of this tract tho surface is whitened by small veins of 
magnesite, the white coloui' of which explains tho name.- Tho 
tract covers some twelve square miles, in two areas, sLrotohiug 
from a little west of the Railway, a oonplo of miles north- west of 
Biira-mangalam Station, north-eastward to tho wostcru foot of tho 
Shevaroys. The northern area is roughly log-of-mntton-sliapud 
in plan, w'ith the broad end abutting on tho spurs of tho 
Shevaroys, and much obscured by low junglo. The southoru and 
smaller area is composed of a series of low' hills, tho highest of 
which are about 50' above the plains. 

^ Sir Thomas Ho]la.ncl, who haa devoted much tiino to the obsorvation ot tlicso 
rocks, oonaidprs that tho Charnockite Seriea in Llin vicinity c£ Salem, llioiigii 
younger than tho hiotito gnoissoa of tho aamo area, is not nuuoaaiLrily yoiuigor 
than other hiotito gneisaea in the Distriot. A long junotion lino whioli oxiata 
between the pyroxene-granulites and tho biotite guoissua of the Barnmahal, will 
probably afford valuahlo evidence of the general relations of tho two soriea of 
rooka, when opportunity for investigation preaouta itself, 

- According to Hindu tradition, tho.ao depoaits are tho boiioa of Jatayu, 
the eagle king, which attempted to resouo Sita whon aho waa carried oil by 
Eivana, but was slain by tho latter. 
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“ Associated witli tlio magnesite are minute veins of 'baltimorito CHA.r. r, 
or fitroas serpentine, gonorally of pale green colour, lint, hero and Gboloc-v, 
there, the largest of those veins (never exceeding 6" in thickness) 
show pieces of a rich hluish groen.^ Weathered and water worn 
pieces often show rich tints of yellow, brown, rod and pnrpln, but 
on the outside only. Of oompaot serpentine only very small 
fragments were found in one or two nullahs as pobblos.” A 
yellow wax-liko variety of sorpoutiuo known as rotinalito has 
also hoon found. *' Thin coatings of chalcedony not niifrequoutly 
cover the surface of the maguesito, or pouctrato tlio mass of it; the 
chalcedony itself is frecpiontly eovorod with a layer of miiinto 
crystals of quartz.” 

Magnesite also occurs in smaller masses, but under very similar 
conditions, at lavara-malai and Singapnram in Atthr Talnk, aud 
near the Kanj a-malai. 

The magnesite of the “ Chalk Hills ” was probably formed 
by the action of carbonic acid at high temperatures on eruptive 
peridotitea,- The pa-cdominant typo of peridotite is olivino-rook 
containing, like the similar dunito of H'ow Zealand, quantities of 
magnetite and ohroanite, with sometimes enstatito. Secondary 
alteration of the poridotitos has resulted in the foraiaatiou of 
magaositc, chalcedony, sorpeutino and tale. The action of carboaiic 
acid gas in largo quantities and at high pressure on the unstable 
silicate of magnesia (olivine) would produce carbonate of magaiesin, 
and free silica. Most, if not all, of tho peridotite criqatioais of 
South India are accompanied by masses and veins of pure white 
quartz containing considorahlo quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
and the constancy of this association suggests a genotie relaLion- 
ship. Tho picrolite is probably the result of hydration of the 
olivine by subterranean water accompanying tho oarhonio acid 
and intduded in tho original magma. Tho sorpentiiw is duo to 
tho hydration, possibly by subaorial agencies, of portions of the 
olivine which osoapod tho action of the carbonic acid. Ihio forma- 
tion of these throe minerals is duo to entirely difforeut processes ; 
the magnesite came hrst, the sorpontino last. 

Two masses of white quartz are exposed, one on either side of (o) Tho 

the Gnndhr spur of tho Shovaroys, This quartz is urosumahlv of Hlo- 

1 ^ t t 1 phimt Hook. 

^ Mr. Oomlier writes, 1 have ronnfl rroathorod and watorworn iiiouas o( 
baltimorito ranging from almost white lo dark blue, Fi'acturo sliowa tlio same 
colour. Pioces of apparontly masoivo soiponlmo arc found in tlio northern 
area, but many show traoos of an appnronlly fibrous sli'iiotui'o.” 

= Messrs. King and Briioo Pooto inferred that tho original rock of the 
Chalk Hills were metamorphio. Sir T. Holland, liowovor, in 1 S02 proved that the 
primary rooka were periodtitos (XXIV) (of. Ueforda, Gaohgipal Survey qf 
India, ixXIX, p. 30). 
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plntouio origin ; thcro aro no signo of tho clastic atrnotciro 
distinctivo of a quartzite, and iio rogiilar arraugomoiit of oryatals 
charactoristic of infiltrated vein quartz. Tlie quartz is soinotimes 
oolourloss and trauaparont, but usually white, owing to inuumcr- 
able cavities containing liquid carbonio acid. At tho base of the 
quartz mass which lies east of tho spur, large masses of oryatallino 
calcite occur in close association with the quartz. 

Two forms of subaorial rocks aro dovolopod commonly, though 
not oxtoiisivcly, in the District, viz., tho caloaroous tufa popularly 
known as “ kankar ” (or “ kunknr '’), and (2) tho paoudo-latorito 
found on tho summit of tho Shovarayaii and other mountains. 
Tho former is formed by tho decomposition of limo-holcliug rocks 
by rain-water, which deposits tho lime, when evaporating, at or 
very near tho aurfaco. Tho latter is a forruginous clay inorustn,- 
tion formed on tho surface of ferruginous rooks weathering in a 
damp atmosphore. Xu tho same category should bn placed tho 
local aggregations, looso or compacted, of cla.yo)" haomatito 
pellets often found in, or underlying, hig-hly Purrnginous rocks. 

True peat forms largely on the Shovaroy Hills at olovations of 
over 4,000 feet.^ 

The soils of the District depend on its’ geology. The olasslli- 
oation of soils by the yetbloinent Department is not a satis factory 
guide to their nature, first because tho system of olassilication is 
nnsoientiflo, secondly because it leaves out of aocomit all o.mept 
ryotwari areas. Only two 2 olassns of soil were rcoognisod at tho 
original Settlement, namely. " rod ” and “ blaok, ” White sands 
and saline and calcareous soils were classed ns '‘red ” or “ black” 
according to tne classlfiei’ s caprice Tho percentages iindor each 
scries recognised at the original Settlement for tho sevon old taluks 
comprised in tho District as now re-organized aro as follows ! - 



Dry. 


Rod. 

Black. 

KosiiT 

100 


DhavmapTii'i ,,, 

83 

iV 
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02 
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99 
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80 
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70 
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24 
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50 
'16 
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56 


3 a small area claased as » PermanonHy Impi-ovod.” 

SeLtlL^^ involve anomalies if. assess, 

SeLtlament classieoafcion is invariably mljnsl.ed to tlio morita of Uio soil and 
Btonle sands or saline tracts are usually treated as " worst sort ” ami a.s.se’ssncl 
St i,bo lowest rates prevailmg in the village in wHioli thev oopnr, 
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A few remarkable deposits of true black soil occur in the 
aoutb of tlio Biiramabal, and in the .Balagliat. The host known 
arc (1) near Dharmapari and Adaman-kottai in Dharinapuri 
Taluk, (2) cast of the V attala-malai, round Kadattur, (3) in the 
Vaniyar Yalley, (4) in the Kottai-patti valley, Uttanlcarai Taluk. 
Tte geological origin of these black soils is still a moot point. 

The iron ores^ of Salem District arc well nigh inexhaustible, 
.By far the most abundant ore is magnetite. This mineral occura in 
well-defined octahedral crystals, embedded in ohlorito schist, in 
comparatively' small quantities, but magnetite also occura, associated 
with c[uartz, and forming a schist, in which the crystals of magne- 
tite are crushed out in the direction of foliation to a roughly 
almond-shape. All gradations in size are foimd, down to an almost 
aphanitic rook, in which the constituent minerals are, to the naked 
eye, mdistinguishablo as individual crystals — a typo commML to 
all the groups of iron hods. “ The incipient oxpau,sion of the 
mass, accompanying the oxidation and hydration of the maguotito, 
has, in many places, been sidRcient to produce a rook that ornm- 
hloa under the slightest blow, or oven hctwocii tho fingers, ffhose 
arc the pieces exclusively used by the native smelters on account of 
their friable nature. They are invariably found in tho talus c,t 
tho foot of the hills, and probably are sira.ply tho more wca,thcrcd 
represonta.tivoa of tho compact specimens occurring in tho hods 
above. A further form in which magnetite occurs in tho District 
is that of segregation from tho main mass of the rook into oavitica 
and pockets, as iunumerahle small crystals. Magnetite ocoiiva 
also, together with small crystallised fragments of quartz, horn- 
blende, garnets and other minerals, as sand in rivor-heda, lining 
derived from tho disintegration of the numerous cry'stallino rooks 
within tho area. In tho trappean rocks, in granites, and in tho 
more basic gneisses, magnetite occurs in disseminated grains, but 
not in quantities sufficient lor oconomio use. In almost any looality 
in the south of Salem District a magnet dipped into a hod of river 
sand heooinos coated with large quantities of magnetio grains,” 
Hfflmatite is seldom found in largo crystals in Salem District. 
In the hills to the south of Namagiripet, small crystals of specular 
iron occur in larger masses of crypto 'Crystalliuo hmmatito, forming, 
with quartz, a schist bedded in conformity to the adjacent magno- 
titG-hea,ring seams, frequently both magnetite aud haimatito aro 
found intermixed with quartz, and in some cases maguotito ooros 
have been noticed, Eurrounded by hssmatito to varying degrees— 


^ 1 Tho aoconnt of iron oi'os whioli follow is taken almost, oi.Urolv fron, 

and Iroa-iiidnsiirio.s 

Of the Siflem District, Uecorda of G^olopoal Survey, Yol. XXV, n, 136 gn 
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producing, in fact, minute crystals of martito, which is prohahly, 
in most cases, pscudomorphous after tho magnetic oxide. Haaina- 
titc is quite suhordinato in importauoo to inagnctitn in Salom 
District. 

Under the action of atraosphorio influoucos, haomatitn tahes up 
water and passes into tiu-gito, and nltimatoly into geithito and 
iimonite, or hro\ra hrematito. Those may ho oarhouatod to produce 
tho various forms of elay-ironstouo and chalyhito. Various stau-os 
of thesQ processes are roprosoutod amongst tho Salom iroii-oros, 
especially tho production of small quantities of yellow ochro hy 
oxidation and hydration of tho magnotito. But uouo of those 
ores occur in sufficient quantities to ho of value for motallnrgical 
purposes in comparison to tho magnotito and himnatitn. 

Pyrites is conspicuously raro in the rocks of tho Di, strict. 
Uiuoly diaaominated grains occur scattorod through some of tho 
intrusive igneous rocks, hut not in largo qnantitins. 

Small crystals of titauiferons iron-oro havo benu found in some 
of the oruptivn rocks of Salom, hut iiovor in largo quantities, 
Pyrrhotino, or magnetic pyrites, ooonrs in small qnantitios, as 
niinnto hexagonal prisms ; it is of iro mctallnrgioal valno. 

Perruginons clays, limonitio pollots, forrnginous sands, and 
laterite frequently occur in difforont parts of tho District ; hut those 
iron-hoariug deposits, although in somo places vahiahlo as sonroos ' 
of tho metal, and for hnilding and other purposes, ,aro developed 
on a small scale in Salem District, whnn comparotl with the 
onormous deposits of richer iron oxide. 

“The magnetic iron beds,” writes Mr. li. Bnioo Pooto, "are 
the most remarkahle and interesting of all Iho gucissio roolis in 
Salem District, on account of their economic value, and forming, 
as they do, in many places very striking Jiatural features of the’ 
country, and affording the geologist who is endoavouriug to unravol 
the structure of the metaraorphie region greater assistaiioQ than do 
the memhersot any of the other groups.” Tho iron oro ocours 
not m lodes, but in regular bedded masses of baudod iron oro and 
associatGcl with the gneiss. ^ 

principal groups of magnotic iron bods arc those of 
*^Of’ri-malni, (3) Siugapuram, (^J) Kolli- 
malai, (5) lirta-malai. Eich bods occur also at MalU-karai, and 
on the south flenk of tho Paittnr Hills in Attnr Taluk, and close 
to ihe sonthorn haso of Kedda-malai in Salom Taluk. 


oie mass, it Laid I.lcI S to t t coir.poiioi.ts of t,ho 

sai7i£i>^oo vvliioh would bo uonoB- 
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ITor some years a London Syndicate lias boon opening up OilAP , i. 
the deposits of magnesite at tto Chalk Hills, and there is every 

prospect of a paying industry being in time established. The 

magnesite is of very high grade, and its products compare favour- MagnosiLo. 
ably with those of other localities. Lightly calcined, tho magnesite 
can be used for plaster, tiles, artificial stone, boiler coverings, otc. 

“ Dead burnt, ” i.e., submitted to a much higher tomporatui'c, it is 
one of the most refractory materials known, and is useful for fire- 
bricks, the lining of steel furnaces and other purposes, 

Chromito is to be found in the northern aroa of the Chalk Hills, Ohrombo, 
and also on tho Kanja-malai. In the former locality it was 'worked 
hy the Porto Novo Company till about 1860. 

Corundum QQOura at Kutbampundi, south-east of Tiruohougodu Oornnlcvni. 
Taluk, and in four areas in Dharmapuri Taluk, vi?;,, (1) Pilppilra- 
patti, (2) Eangapuram, (3) near Eaya-kota, (4) on the Dharma- 
puri-Morappur road.’^ 

Gold was at one time worked near Veppaua-palli, and it is flolit 
not known when the working ceased.^ 

Mica was worked about 1897 near Edappadi and Arasirainani Mion, 
in Tiruohengodn Taluk, but the stuff was poor in quality, and of 
no oommercial value, and the digging was soon abandoned. 

Steatite, an impure hard tale, occurs in tho gnoissio rocks in Htnabito, 
several localities in the District, notably on the Isvara-malai, south 
of tbe Ayilpatti-Mallikarai road in Att-ur Taluk, and in Omalfir 
Taluk, north-east of the Tara-mangalam-Nangavalli road. It is 
used for the manufacture of culinary vessels, for which the material 
is specially suitable, owing to its power of resisting tho action of fire. 

Kankar supplies most of tho limo nsod in tho District. Tho Kimkav, otr, 
quality of the lime prodncod from it is cxccllont, and kankar 
lime is exported in considerable quantities to tLio Kolar Gold 
Pields. Stone suitable for building purposes is abundant all 
over the District. Puller’s earth is an item of importanoe in 
Tiruchengodu Taluk, whence it is exported to Calicut. 

No s 3 - 8 tomatic survey has yet been made of the PI ora of Salem Ft.o.u, 
District, and it is therefore impo.ssiblo to desoribo its distinctive 
foatures.s _ A few words, however, on the ferns of tho Slioraroys 
may bo of interest. 

Near Yeroaud every wall is clothed with tho Gemnium Peru Von.H. 
{Pell(Ba (jevaniwfolid), the heart-shaped HemionUis cordata, the 


1 These have been dosoribecl in debnil by Mr. G. S. Middlomia.s, in Eecordi 
(?.S.I., XXXIX and XXX. 

= Sea note on tbe Kolai- Sohist Band, p. 27 supra, and Lho reruvonon quolocl in 
the footnotes ^ 

* An aooonnb q£ the uhieC Forosb products is given in Oliaptor V. 


0 
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PJannel Fern (Niphobohs fissum) and Asplentuni furcaium ; tlie 
undergrowtli of oopsos is brightened with tho pale green froeds 
of Nephrolepis cordi/olm, and open apacos are covered witli the 
common Bracken (Pteris aquilim). Other common Bpooiea are 
the Lace Fern (Sienoloma ehinen&is), Davallia tenuifolw, the 
Silver Pern {Ohetlanthes farinom), the Royal Pern (Osmunda 
regdis), the Oak Fern {Dvynaria quercifdia), tho Ediblo Fern 
{Lasirea aristata], Pieris quadn aun'to and Gymnopteris Feci. In 
shady ravines, where running water Hows, Tree Foma [AlsopMla 
latehrosa] are not uncommon, and, on the lower slopes, the Maiden- 
hair I'ern {Adiantum eaudahm) and Palm Fern {Actiniopterh 
dichoioma) are abundant. The Golden .Porn {Gymnogrimme 
sulphurea], a Himalayan species, baa become naturalised on tho 
Slievaroys. Among tbo rarer forms, Angiopteris eveeta, Lygodiuin 
mia-ophyllwn, and Mierolepiaplatypltyllaai-o to ho mot with, and, 
on the slopes of the Shevarayau, Lindsay a hderophylla has hcon 
found, a species occurring elsewhere only on tho Tinnovclly Hills. 
A very pretty fern, Oheilanthes mysoremis, is to ho found all over 
the District at comparatively low elevations, such as tho Paittfir 
Hills, the Baramahal Durgams, at Barvir and throughout Ilosur 
Taluk 

Salem is one of the chief cattle-breeding districts in tho Prosi- 
denoy. The chief breeds are three, namely, the Mysore, tbo 
Alambadi aud the Tirnohengodu. Hlhe first is bred in tho forests 
bordering on the Kaveri in tho Benkani-kota Division, tho second 
in those round Pennagaram. The Mysoro bi'eed is of larger frame 
than that of Alambadi, hut shorter in tho leg. The malos of both 
these breeds ai-e in much demand for draught, and command good 
prices in the great cattle fairs of the southern districts, never loss 
than Es. 100 a pair, a good pair of trotters selling for as much as 
Es. 400. The Tirnohengodu breed is of diminutive size, the cows 
are excellent milkers. The nso of cows for ploughing and for 
haling water is not uncommon in the Talagbat. 

In the northern portion of the Distviob the brooding of 
country ponies is of great antiquity, and doalers from Madura 
still resort to Denkani-kota and Pennagaram for their pnrohnso. 
A full grown " tat” of four years, or so will fetch from Es. 25 
to 30. 

Efforts have been made hj Goveinmout from time to tiino to 

improve the quality of the brood, hut without much success. 
Attempts to encourage nmlo-brceding have also failed, 


^ For the list of Ferna I am imlobtod to Misa H. LeoUlor of Yoroaud. 
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The breeding of siieep and goata appears to be on the iiioreflee CHAP. 1. 
in spite of fforest Eeservation,^ Fauna. 

Elephants are no longer found in tlie Eistriet, except ^ in the 
jungles along the Kaveri, and on the Melagiri bills. A small 
herd not uncommonly crosses the river from the Coimbatore side 
in March or April, and remains for about a month. In 1901 a 
herd of five penetrated to 'within 4 miles from Denkani-kota. The 
Kalrayans were once called the “Elephant Hills/’ and in 1882 a 
pah of elephants with a calf found their way from the Kalla’' 
kurchi Talnk of South Aroot, penetrated tlie Javadis as far as 
Mobttir, and thence crossed the valley and ascended the Tela-giris. 

They then returned via Singarapet. Shortly afterwards the hull 
was shot by two European officers. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, tigers infested Vigors, 
nearly all the forests of the District. They are now very rare and 
occur only in tho jungles round Denkani-kota, straying oeca- 
sLonally into the limits of Dhartnapuri Taluk. On tho Javadis 
the last tiger is said to have been shot in 1893. 

Panthers, leopards, jungle-oat, civet-cat and other Felidm are other 
found all over the District, In villages such as Eaya-kota, Udclana- 
palli, Snlagiri, situated at lire foot of rooky kopjes, a panther may 
oocasionaUy he seen in tho day time, basking in the sun. One 
hold beast took up hia abode iu the hath-room of the D.P.W. 
bungalow at Barur. It is not unusual for panthers to enter tho 
compounds of houses at Yeroaud, and in 1907 a pet watoli-dog 
■was carried off by one. 


Re-wards to the extent of Bs. 7,830 were diBbiirscd by Govern- Kewards. 
ment during the ten years ending 1905 for the dostructlon of wild 
animals. About 46 pantlier skins are brought in annually for 
reward. A tiger-skin was presented for reward at Hosur in 1890, 
a-Qother in 1900, and another in 1909. It is said that only about 
one in every fifty kills is reported to tho authorities. Most of tho 
tigers and panthers killed aro shot in reserved forests, and tho 
shikaris that shoot them aro generally reluctant to claim a reward 
for fear of being taxed with the offence of shooting in a rcsorvo 
without a license. 


1 F. 1281 (187 1-2) A1..225 ; F. 128fi (1878-7) 577,373; F. 1291 (1881-2) 
(iG0,l7l; F. 1309 (1889-1000) 1,225, *23 ; F. 1318 (1900-10) 1,210,732; bho 
last figai’o oxcludea statiai-icB for Namalrkal and Tiruppabtur. 

2 Major tl. Eovati, writing in tbo early part of tho ninolOGnth coniiiry , Hpotilta 
of elophanlB oommitting great haroc among tho gardons rovinct Itaj/a-kiUn. 
Thirty Tears in TncHa, Vol. T, p. 85. 

3 For the note ou Game I am iticlohted to the Hon. Mr. .luatioo 0. Q, Snonoor 
I.O.S. 
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CHAP. 1 . The common Indian sloth bear occurs tbroughonfc the District 
PAt7^'i. in liilly tracts. Among the best Iniown localities arc the Kolli- 
Other malais, the Javadis, the Shevaroys, the OhitiOris, the jungles near 

BiV Game. Veppana-palli and the Kundn-kota hills. Native shikaris -will 

never shoot bears, believing them to descend from Jamba, van, the 
Bear King, who helped Kama in his inva.sion of Ceylon. Bi.son 
or ganr were formerly common, but were almost exterminated at 
the time of the Great Famine. Small herds of throe or four are 
still to he found in the deepest recesses of the Denkani-kuta, 
Dharmapuri and Uttankarai jungles. Nilgai or blue bull is very 
oooasionally met within the jungles of Dharmapuri and Deukani- 
kota which adjoin the Kaveri. Sambur occur iu the jungles of 
Hesur, Dharmapuri, Uttankarai and at the foot of the Slrevaroys, 
hut not in large numbers. Tho host place to find thorn is on the 
hanks of tho Kaverl.near Hogeua-kal o.nd Bilignndlu, ospoeially in 
the months of March and April, when all juiiglo streams a.nd pools 
are dry, and animals aro driven by thirst to tho Kavori. Tho 
covert is too thick for successful stalkiug, and tho only way to 
secure a hag is to boa,t tho jungle, fllaolc bunk can bo found all 
over tho District. They frequent tho open couutry and aro novor 
found iu thick jungle. In the Talaghab they may ho had at tho 
foot of the Kolli-malais. But their principal habitats are round 
Hosur, Deukani-kota, M'atagonda-palli, Tali, Borikai and Atti- 
mugam, all in Hoaiir Taluk.’- Within a radius of six miles of 
• Hosur there are a dozen herds. They aro very shy and caiitio'us ; 
once disturbed, thoy never stop within five miles. Spotted doer 
(ohetal) and harking deer aro met with throughout the Bilrama- 
ha,!. The best localities for the former aro near Javulagiri, 
Hcg6ua-kal, and iu tho reserved forests of ICottai-patti, Mallapuram 
and Haiui’. Mouso deer, known in tho vcrnaoular as tho '• goat 
footed hare,” is not unknown, especially in tho Javadis. It is 
caught in nets and easily tamed. 

Big game is fast disappearing in the District. Sambur, bison 
and spotted deer in particular are in danger of extirpation. 
What -with native shikaris and -wild dogs killing everything, 
whether stag, hind or young, the wondor is that any are found! 
A good deal of illicit shooting goes on in the jungles between 


iMr. J. D. Eamttsnbbier writes, "at OnnaiavMi, 4 milo.i Xroin Hosar on tbo 
Tjasana-palli road ; on tbo high ground, near Paranda-palli on tlio HoBCir-Salagiri 
road) nBarWallnr on the Hosui-MalUr road; at about tbo 41, b milo on tho 
Bangalore road ; on the high ground near Aggonda-l.alli on tlio Kela-mango.lam 
road, they are always found ; as also near Binna-inangalain, 3 miloa from Matfa- 
gonda-palli. near Tali on the Marn-palli high ground, and at Jaghir Karu-palli, 
4 miles from DouUani-ltOia,” 
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Pennagaram and Lenliani-kota. “ Hogeaa-kal espeoiallj" isi the OIIAP. I. 
resoi’t of a nuoibei’ of shikaris from Dtavmapuri and Peunagaram. 

The banka of the Kavcri at this spot are generally lined with 
moLchms from which deer that come to drink in the river are shot 
at night. On a moonlight night each of these macMns will have 
its tenant.’' Por the European big game is not easy to bag, for 
want of efhoient heaters. Moreover, covert is imlimitecl and niiiu' 
terrnptedj and hence the game is difficult to locate. 

Wild pigs abound wherev'er there are jungles, and arc very ^ 

destructive to crops. They are shot in large numbers by villagers. ‘ 

Good sport can be had by camping at Mallur and working the 
jungles round the foot of the Boda-inalais. 

The oommon monkey is a regular' pest, especially roniid Salem 
and Hosilr. Fruit growers are put to mucli tr'ouble in warding 
off their depredations, The Madras Eangur [Preshijks priainus) is Mmlnis 
found in the jungles near AncLelti, and in Dharmapnri Taluk, 
and is mnoh sought after, its flesh being oaten by natives on prkmus). 
■account of its supposed medicinal virtues. It is espooially oommon 
on Manukouda-malai near Toppur. The nocturnal Lorin lydaliker- 
ianus Is also not unooniinon. 

Hyenas, wolves, red dog, jackals and foxes are found every- 
where. It is commonly helleved that, if a goat or sheep is pulled 
down by a wolf, the flock will thrive. Another belief is that a 
man who kills a wild dog will soon die. Hence wolves and wild 
dogs are never killed by native shikaris. In tho days when Mr. 

(now Sir Frederick) Price was Sub-Oollector, a pack of hounds 
was kept up at Hosnr, and foxes and jackals afforded good 
hunting. 

Otters are common in the Kavori, especially above Hogona-kal 
Falls, and may often be seen swimming down-stream, 30 or dO in 
a pack, During flood-time they infest the creeks and inlets along ■ 
the Kavori banks. Hares, hedgehogs, porcupines, the mongoose 
and the pangolin may be met with all over tho JOistrict. 

, Though not a famous shooting District, Salem at least provides Biuali Oamp, 
what is dear to the heart of every trno sportsman, — a “mixed 
bag.” The number of small tanks in the District, ospocially in 
the northern taluks, is legion. These tanks are visited in the cold 
season by numbers of teal and dnok, and tho latter, owing to tho 
ooolneas of the Mysore plateau and the Earamahal, seem to defer 
their migration till later than is tho case in other plain districts. 

Most of these tanks are not so big as to render the duok iuaooes- 
sible, -Besides duok and teal of all varieties in the tanka, tho 
wet lands irrigated by the tanka and on tho foreshore frequently 
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CHAP. I . contam a fair apriiikling of snipe. In the dry fields that must he 
Eaii.va. Crossed to reach the tank, a quail is soon, now and again, to hustle 
out of a field of gram, or from a tuft of grass on tho field margin. 
On the stretclies of uncultiyatod, and often rocky, uplands lying 
between the yillages, partridges, snnd-grouae, plover, occasionally 
a hare or two, and sometimes florican arc to ho found. The 
hushes lying along dry wator-courses afford a sheltor to 
which they betake themselves at the first alarm. Bustards may 
be seen in pairs along the Kaveri hanks when tho water is low. 
Woodcock visit the higher hill ranges in small numbers in the 
cold weather. Green and blno pigeon, pea-fowl, spar-fowl and 
jungle-fowl may he added to tho list. In short, most of the 
feathered species characteristic of South India arc met with in. tho 
District. 

'Snakes. Snakes are represented by no loss than 48 speoios.^ Nono of 

these are peculiar to the District, but Lachesis macrolepis has 
hitherto been recorded 03ily from the Ana-malais, Palnis and 
Shevaroys; poasihly it occurs on the Kolli-malais and othor hiUs 
of the District. Only thi’eo species of poisonous snakos aro com- 
mon, namely, the cobra, Eussell’s viper and tho oomnaon groon 
viper. Tho krait (Bungarus candidus) is loss common than olso- 
where ; the other poisonous spocios arc rare. Sonio of the 
harmless speoioa hear an extraordinarily oloso rosomblanoo to some 
of tho deadliest, for example, the young python or “ rook snnko ’’ 
and Eriix coniem to the EusselTs viper ; the rat snake (Zammis 
mmosw) to the cobra ; and some of tho Lycodons to the dreaded 
krait ; the harmless species in oaoh ease being much more iinmerons 
than the poisonous ones. The reported human death-roll from 
snake-hite in Salem District hotweon 1885 and 1906 was 3,499, an 
average of about 160 annually. Tho avorago number of roported 
deaths among cattle is 50 por annum. 


^ The following list has been compiled by Mr. Kobort' EoulkoH ; Typhlops 
Iraminns ; T, leddomii j T, acutus ; Python wolurns ; Eryia comeus ; Erym 
johnii ; Silylura ocellata ; S.elUoti; S. urevia ; S. nujra ; S, niiida ; S. 
rulrolineaia ; S. anticeps ; Plectrums perroteti ; Xylophis perroteti ) hycodon 
ahiatus j L. travancoricus ; L. aulievs j Ilydropholms nymp>ha ; TI. gracilis j 
Ablales ^ calamaria ; Simotes armnsis ; OUgodon venustus ; 0. brevicauda ; 
0. affinis j Polyedontaphis siibpunciaias s Zamenis mveosus ; Z, fiisciolaius ; 
TropidonotKS Uddornn J T. siohtus j T. piseator J T. plumhicclcr; HoUcops 
schistosus J Bipsas trigonata ; Dryophis dispar ; B, mycterimns j B, pulsierti lontus ; 
Sypsirhina enhijdris J Callophis trimaculatus ; Ilemiliung irus nigrescevs (coral 
Buake) ; Bungarus ^ candidus ; JHaia frijiutHan a f ; Naia bungarus-f; Echis 
airwota; fi^ero russellii f ; BubeoII’b viper or ■‘clQboia”t; lachesis macro- 
I J L, stfigatus f y L, gTamineus, 

Note.— Those marked witli a t uro “ poiBonons.’' 
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Mahseer^ frequent the -waters of tlie Kaveri Ijelow the 
Hogena-kal Falls, hut they are yery shy. Carnatic Carp {Barbus 
ca>ratious, Tam, sel-koudai) and Red Carp {Labeo fimbriatus, 
Tam. veu-keudai) abound in the Kaveri and pra-wns are common. 
The chief fishing centres on the Kaveri are at Solappadi and near 
Erode. In the rainy season, when the tanks arc full, Kaveri fish 
find their way up the tributary streams and are to bo found in 
tanks fed by these streams, many miles from the Kaveri itself, 

In the larger tanks, especially in the big tank at Barur, the 
fresh-water shark ( Wallago atiu, Tam. valai) attains considerable 
size. In minor streams and tanks several species of carp are to 
be foaiid, e.g., Laheo kontm (Tam. karuinani or karumnli-kendni) , 
“Chilwa ” (Tam. volicchai, three or four species), L. ariza (Tam. 
kolai'iujan), L. calbnsu, L. hoga, Barbus meknasUgma,^ B, viiiahs, 
B. dorsalis, B. mioropugon, B, pinnauratus, B, dubius, 5, bovaiticvs- 
Murral (Opkocephahs maruHus, Tam. viral), Black Murral (0. 
siriatus, Tam. kuvavai), Loach {Lepidoceplialiohiliys thermalis, 
Tam, asarai), ‘'scorpion fish” {Soccobranchus fossilis^ Tara, 
kelntti) and Silundia gangetica (Tam. ponatti),’ aro all of 
local commercial importance. .During the broach in the Grand 
and Lower Anaikats in 1909-10, “Hilsa” [OUpea ilisha) were 
traced as far up as Hogena-kal, Gaila buehanani were introduced 
into the Barur Tank in 1910-11 by the Fishery Bepartmont. 
Eel {Angnilla bengulemis, Tam. vilangu) and the sand-eel or 
spine-eel {Mmtacembclus armatus, Tam, aral) are sometimes 
caught in the anaikat pools of Att-Qr Taluk. 


^ For the note which follows I am indebted to Sir Fredoriok Nioholson, 

K.C.I.E, 
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J. Memoirs of tlie Goolog-ical Survey of India, Vol. lY, Part 2. 

“ On the geological structuro of portions of the districts of 
Triohinopaly, Salem and Sonth Arcot, Madras, inchrded in sheet No. T9 
of the Indian Atlas ; by William King, Junior, and tt. Brace Poote.” 

2. Memoirs of tbe Geological Survey of India, Yol. XII — 

The Geological Peatares of the Southorn Mahratta OoiTutry and 
adjacent Districts ; by ii. 11. Poote. 

3. Memoirs of tho Geological Survey of India, Yol. XXYIII, Part 
2, pages 119 to 249. 

“ The Charnockito Series.” 

4. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. XXX, pp. 
103 to 168, Avith map facing page 168. 

Geology of the neighboarhood of Salem, -with special roforouce 
to Leschenault de la Tour’s observations ; by T. U. Holland. 

6. Records of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. XXLV, pp. 
167 to 200. 

Lacroix; “ Gueissose roots of Salem and Oeyloii.” 

6. Records; Geological Survey of ludia, Yol. XXY, pp. 136 to 
159. 

Preliminary Report on the Iron Ores and Iron-Industrios of the 
Salem District, by Thomas H. Holland. 

7. Records ; poological Survey of India, Yol. XXIX, Part 2, 1896. 

(а) Prehmiuary notes on some Corundum localitibs in tho Salem 
and Coimhatore districts, Madras ; by C. S. Middlemiss, pp. 39 to 60. 

(б) Notes on the Ultra-basic Rooks and derived minerals of tho 
Chalk (magnesite) hills and other localities near Salem, by 0. B. 
Middlemiss, pp. 32 to 38. 

8. (ff) Records; Geological Survey of India, Yol. XXX, iip 16 
to 42. 


On some Norite and associated Basic Dykes and Laya-dows in 
Southern India ; by T. H. Holland. 

(5) Records; Geological Survey of India, Yol. XXX, pp, 118 
to 1 22 , 

oxcavatiouB for Coruudum near Palakod, 
Salem District ; by 0. S. Middlemiss. 

9. Report on the Kolar Gold Pield, and its Southern Extonsioii ; 

Oovormneiit Press, Madras, 1889. 

10. Manual of tho Geology of India ; R. H. Oldham fed. 1893) 
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OHAPTEE II. 

HISTOJIY. 

A. Preiiistorio. — N eolitlia — Neolithic Factory — Iron Age. I?. l-Ils'i.'oaY. 

General character of Salem History. I.. Akcient IIistory,— ( 1) hlaiiryaB, 

(2) Eomans. II. Palt<ava Piibiou. — T ho Pallavas — Nanclivarmiin Pallavu- 
malla. — Diarnption — (1) Ganpa-PallaYae — (2) Nolamba-Piillavas (.1) Eanaa 
— (4) Western Gangaa. III. Feudai. Pnaion, — Character of the Porioil — 

Goviiida III., V83 — 814 A.D. — AmOghnvaraha I., 814 — 87Y A.J3. — Bashtra- 
kata Decline — Tiiu-Paramhiyan — Tho Chola lixpansion, Aditya 1. 

Pardntata I. — Nolamba Aggreeaion — Pall of Baoaa. — Eevolution in 'I’alakad 
— Kriahna III., 040—950 A.D.— Takkolani, c. 950 A.D.— BashtraUtita 
Collapse. IT. CiiotA Ascendency. — E a.jara.ja I. — Chola-Chalukyan Duel — 

Chola Administration in the llLh Gontiiry. V. Tins IIoysala E.Mriiil!.- 
The 12th. Century — Hoysala Coniiuest of Gangnvadi — War of Pandyan 
Succession — Adigaimiiua of Dliarmapuri — Collapse of Kalyani Chalukyas 
Ballala II. — Hoysala-Pandyan Duel — Vlia Euaianilllia — Tho Muhuiumudan 
Cataclysm. VI, VijAYANAOAn. — Pounding of Vijayaniigar — First Dynasty — 

Eevolution— r'l'hird Dynasty — TalikOta, 1666 A.D. VII. 1565—1761. — Alter 
Talikota — Dissolution — (1) Itiso of Mysore — (2) Biso of llndurn — Tiruinaln 
Nuyaka— Poligars of tho Miirches — Madura-Mysoro Duel — Bijapur and 
Goloonda intervene — Eaiitlrava Narasa Baja — ^Asoenclonoy of Mysoro — 

Chikka D8va Baja — The Maralhas— Boconquest-.-Tho Muglials— Break up 
of Mughal Empire — The Ouddapah Nawabs— Else of Haidar Ali and tho 
British. VIII. The Mysore Wars. — First Mysore War, 1767’0 — Maiatha 
Advance— English Oconpation of Baramahal — Haidar’s Invasion of tho 
Barauiahal — Ambur — Haidar's lletirement from the Baramahal— January 
to August 1768 — Col. Joseph Smith's Invasion of the Balaghat — Col. Wood’s 
Campaign — Junction of Smith and Wood — Wood’s Disasters, November 
1708 — Haidar’s Invasion of tlio Carnatic — Second Mysore War, 1780-84 — 

Third Mysore War, 1790-92 — General Modow’s Oauipaigii, 1700 — Maxwell’s 
Advonce — Campaign of Comwallis, 1791 — Pomiagnram — Krishnagiri — Close 
of tho War — Interlndo, 1792-99 — Fourth Mysore War — 1799. IX. Dis'i'iiicr 
GARllIaONS. 

Neither eoliths nor palaioliths havo hitherto hcoii foimd in A. PaKins- 
Salem District. Implements of the later Stone Ago arc on tho 
other hand abundant, and their workmanship shows a higher finish 
than do the ncohths of the Dccoan.^ 

Neolithic implements have been found on tho Shovaroya, tho 
Kabayans, the KoUi-malais, Vattala-malaia, Molagiris and on tho 
Guttirayan. They do not oconr in tho plains. Tho commonest 
implements are celts and hammer-axes, tho former with sharp 
cutting edges, the latter hlunt. Mr. Bnico Noote’a colloction in 
the Madras Mnsenm includes no less than 70 colts from Saloni 
District, 5 hammer-axoa, 3 “ shek-stones ” ono pestle and a 


^ For the information on neoliths, 1 am miiinly indoblod to tlio laU) Mr. 
B. Bruce Fooio. 

^ Or “ fllaoking slones," for putting a gloss on olotli. 
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■biconical atone perhaps reprosonting a phallus. No scrapers or 
spindles have yet hcoii disco vcrccl, and there is nothing to show 
what neolithic man ate, and how he was clothed ; the “ slick- 
stones ”j however, iuclicatc that the art of weaving was not un- 
known. The favoni-itc materials for implonionts are hy]iorsthenc- 
granitc, diorite and diahasc. Except at the Eargur “Eactory^’ 
no ueoliths have been found in siiu, and no ancient habitation 
site has yet been tracbd. The implonionts arc turned nji by the 
plough of the modern Malaiyali, gathered into shrines, and 
worshipped as gods, A few bits of neolithic pottery have boon 
found on the Shovaroys; somo of those fragmonts have boon ground 
into circular discs about two inches in diameter, and theso wore 
probably used as pawns in somo game. 

Near Bargur in Erishnagm Taluk an intorosting discovery 
has been made by Messrs. E. BrncoEoote ancl P. Boswortli Smith, 
" To the east of Varatana-palli, about two mites nortli of the 
149th milestone on tho Madras-Bangalore Trunk Eoad, thoio is a 
large doleritio dyke which scorns to ho a oontirmation of tho 
‘ Mysore mine trap-dyko Under tho temple hill horc it will ho 
seen that the dyke branches into two veins of about equal size. 
The rook, which forms tho two small branches, is a fairly coarso- 
grained dolerite, giving a hackly fracture, but at tho junction of 
these two, where tho dyke rises in a, small hillock, tho vein, 
although more than three times tho width, is composed of an ox- 
ceedingly fine-grainod stone, having a highly oonchoidal fraotnro, 
so much so that tho stone has been used largely for batohots, etc,, 
by the old palDsolithio men, and specimens that have evidently 
come from this vein can ho found on many of tho durgams round 
about. Erom the number of flakes and “ wasters ” found on the 
hillook, it can be readily seen that this has been an old obippiug 
ground.” ^ 

Tbe workmanship of tbese Bargtir celts is vor^’' crude ; they 
are mcroly chipped, aud neither ground nor polished. Mr. Bruce 
Foote concludes that they were proba1)ly rejeetii, loft btdiiud 
because too had inform to he worth advancing to a seooud, third 
and fourth stage. 

Belies of the Iron Age arc abundant, hut they havn not boon 
systematically investigated. A monograph by tho Eov. Manricn 
Phillips, published in 1872, i.s the most rcoout work on tho subject, 
Dr. Phillips classes the tumuli as (1) cromlechs or tumuli lined 


1 P, Bosworth Smitli’n RepoH on the Kolar Gold MM and its Sonilern 
Hitsnsion ; GoFPi’irmeiit Press, Maclriis, 1889, pp. 20-21. 

“Tho uao of tho word “cromlech” is not hero shriotly uocaralv, bho tom 
Being properly confined to circles of upright stoncB, 
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with four perpoadicular stone slabs, in the shape of a cist or hox, 
and (2) oairns, or tumuli which have no intorual lining of atone. 
Some cairns contain large earthen urns, others have none. In 
outward appearance cairns and cromlechs arc alike. “ They present 
themselvca to the eye as mounds of earth and small stones of 
various sizes ; oironlar in shape, and often sra-rounded with circles 
of large stones. They inoasure from 3' to 20' in diameter, and 
from 1' to 4' in height. Very often in the stone circles, fonr 
large atones opposite the fonr points are seen towering above the 
others ; and in the case of cromlechs the ontrauoe is from the east. 

“After clearing away the monud and stones, it is found goner- 
ally, hut not invariably, that the mouth, of the tninulns is covorod 
with a stone slab varying in size from 2' long by 2' broad and 4'’ 
tbiok, to 9' long by 6' broad and 14" thick.” 

“ Cromlechs ” generally contain small urns and iron imple- 
ments but no bones except vary small pieces which appear oharrod. 
The chambers vary much in size. Some of thorn are as small as 
3' long, 2' wide, and 2' deep; and others are as largo as 5' 
long, 8-^' wide, and 4' deep. The largo urns found in tho oairns 
invariably contain human bones and small vossols ; and vory ofton 
some iron implemonts and oruamonts. They aro hardly large 
enough to contain the body of a full-grown man, though plaood 
in a sitting posture, with the legs and thighs dra-wm up, and tho 
head bent downwards between the linoes, as is sometimos found 
in tumuli in liiurope. If, therefore, full-grown men wore buried 
in them, the body must have been either out up, or partly burnt, 
before interment. The position of the bones in layers, one upon 
the other, seems to indicate the same oonohision. Tho cairns 
which eontain no urns are tho most barren in rosnlts. In sonio 
of them nothing is found ; and in others only small urns with 
small bits of iron, tho Grumblings of somo instrumonts ; and small 
pieces of bonos which look like tho romnants of oromation. 

The large urns are so brittle that they invariably fall to piooos 
by their own weight as soon as tho surrounding oarth is moved. 
Thoy very much rcsomhlo tho largo ehattios or si??s now nsod by 
tho Hindus to hold water or grain in their housos. Some vossols 
arc rod and some black; some are red insido and black outside 
and wre versa. Thu siirfaoo of some has boon polished by rubbing 

it with the mncilagiuQus juice of AtwMon a proeoss still 

in voguo in India. Tho oruamonts found aro round and oval 
beads of difforont sizes and colour, which must liavo boc'u worn 
by womou as nooklaccs and braoolots. According to Dr. PInutor 
tboy ar e made of caruulian ornamontod with a puro white on am cl 
of cousiderablo thicknoss, which has been lot into tho stouo by 
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grinding tie pattern, filling in probably with osido ol tin and 
exposing tbo stouo to beat. The ouannd is vory hard, cannot be 
tonched with a knife, and is not acted upon b}'' strong nitric acid. 
Tho iron implements most ooiuinoiily found arc knives or short 
swords, from 12" to 22" in length, but thoy oconr in such a 
crumbling state, that it is cliffionit to proouro ono niibrolcon. 

These tumuli aro, as clscwhcro in South India, popularly 
assooiatod with tho Panda va brothers, and aro known as Pandava- 
Zuli or Panda va-Kovil ; terms as valuoless historically as Iho 
epithet “ Oyelopaean ” in Greece, eras tho “Nimrod” legends in 
Babylonia. With tho usual iucousistonoy of legend, tho cairns are 
also said to have heon built by dwarfs, a span or cubit in height, 
who wore endowed with the strength of giants, l^findava “ pits ” 
and “ shrines ” aro found all over the District, notably on oithor 
side of tho Morappur-Harur road, in tho vicinity of .Znudrini, and 
on a hill near Gummalilpnram. Some nrus wore discovered at 
Muudagamhadi when tho Toroand Qhntroad w'as oonstruotud, and 
a biU-hook about 2-^' long was found vith thorn. 

Tho History of South India is the record of a nnvor-ondiug 
struggle between tho peoples of tho Dcocan plateau andthopuopl.es 
of the south, an nuccaaiug- chh and flow of nations, Thu horder- 
liue between those coutonding forces is formed by tho Bastern 
Ghats, which run in auirrognlar lino from oast to west, from ICfila- 
hastiandtho Tirupati Hills ol Ohittoor District to tho Nilgiris 
and tho Pdlghat Gap. It is on this hordor-liiio that Salom District 
is situated, and tho history of tho District i.s ossoutially tho history 
of a march land, Moreover, tho physical barrier of the Kalnlyan- 
Shevaroy mountain ranges has boon in the iiast of vast political 
importance, and the history of tho Earamahal is for thu most part 
a thing apart from that of the Talnglnit. Geographically tho 
Talaghat belongs to tho ancient KoJigu country, which oompriaod 
moat of what is now Coimbatore District, together with tho taluks 
of Zarur, Namakkal, Salem, Tirnchongodn and Omalur. Its 
history is dependent on that of the Chohi country (ifriohiimpoly 
and Tanjore), and in a loss degree on that of tho western districts 
of the present state of Mysore. Tho history of tho Earamahal, 
on the other hand, is dependent on that ol tho auciunt Tondai- 
mandalam^ (the present Soirth Arcot, Chinglopnt, and North 
Arcot Districts) and, almost as iutimatoly, on that of the eastern 
districts of Mysore, and the hinterland to tho north of them 
(Gnddapah, Anantapnr, and even Bollary). Ilonoe it is that 
Salem District has never formed a j)olitical entity, and thcroforc 


Sbb below, p. 46 for an oxplauafloii of tho uaino Tondai-iiiandolaiii. 
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slaima no separate liiatory of its own. Weclg'ecl between the 
Dcccan and tbe plains, it baa owned allegiance in tnni to Pallava, 
jbola, and Pandya, to Mauyakhctai , Doraaamudra and Vijaya- 
lagar. Ended at one time by the Viceroy of a distant Emperor, 
it another by bis feudatory vassals ; placed on the highway of 
jonquei'ing and vanquished armies ; plundered again and again by 
Pathan and Maratha froehootors, and by local adventurers over 
ready to profit by the wealmeas of a anzeraiii, fought over by 
Madura Nayak and Mysore Odeyar, by Haidar Ali and “ John 
Company ” ; too poor to support a capital, a dynasty or an army 
of its own, and too important strategically to bo left in peace by 
a powerful neighbour, Salem District has had a troubled past. 

The Edicts of the Mauryaii Plmperor Asoka (272-231 E.O.) 
depict the three historic kingdoms of South India, Chdla, Chora 
and PiLndya, as friendly independent states. The sonthornrnost 
Manryan iiisoriptiou is at Siddapur, in the Chitaldrug District 
of ALysore, and between the Mauryan Ifmpire and tho Dravidian 
Kingdoms a broad holt of forest intorvonod. Jt is possible, 
therefore, that in tho Manryan period Salem District was covered 
with primeval jungle. If it wero worth claiming, it must have 
belonged to Ohora or Ohola. 

On the death of Asoka (231 B.O.) his empire cramblod. 
The three kingdoms of the south did not share in tho Manryan 
decay. Their mutual wars, no doubt, kept them virilo. In 47 
B.O., Julina Caesar was master of Alexandria, and tho Romans at 
once began to develop the Red Sea trade It is certain that, by 
the beginning of the first century of tho Christian ora, a vigorous 
trade was established between tho South Indian Kingdoms and 
tho ports of Egypt. In 47 A.D. a further impetus was given to 
commerce by tho discovery that, taking advantage of the monsoon 
winds, a shorter and safer course could bo steered to tho Malabar 
Coast. The most noteworthy articles of commotoe worn tlio 
pepper of Malabar, the pearls of Ceylon, and beryl. Reryl of tho 
colour approved by Roman society under tho Julian Emporors 
was available at only one spot in the then known world, viz, at 
.Padiyur in Coimbatore District^. Large hoards of Roman coins 
have been found at Madura, the old Pandyan capital, at ICarur, 
the old Chora capital, and at PolliLchi, Savadi-palaiyam and 
Vellalnr in Coimbatore. Moat of these coins belong to tho reigns 


' In G.E. llajport for 1902, page 3, Dr. Uultzsoh quoationa t,lio oorreotnoHa 
3f the generally accepted idontin cation of theEaahtralcuta oapilal with Miilkliud, 
in the Nizam's Dominions. 

® Vide Mr. 11. Sewell in d.tt.A.S., XXIIT, pp. D91-63?, 
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of A.uguBtus and Tiberius, a few to Olaudins and Oaligula. It is 
clear that a regular trade route existed from Madura to Coim- 
batore via the Kavori valley. Hoards of -lloiuan ooins have also 
been found in tho neighbonrliood of .Bangalore.^ It is not 
known what trade the Eomans had with tho Docean at this 
period, or whether the traUio tliitlior passed via Coimbatore. In 
any case, it is certain that, in the first century A.l)., Sa.letn was 
touched on tho south, tho west and tho north by poaceful, pros- 
perous states, and though it is unlikely that tho trade i-outos 
aotually passed through Salem District, tho country must at least 
have profited indirectly. 

It is in this period that some scholars have placed the golden 
age of Tamil literature, tho ago of tho H^'amil Sangam or Aoademj , 
when Pnrauar, Kapilar, Tivuvalluvar (tho author of tho Kural) 
and a host of other literary luminaries ilourishod. Not the least 
amoDg them was tho poetess AvvaiyiLr, who flouri.shcd under the 
patronage of Adiyainan Neduman Anji of Tagadur.^ It was then 
that tho OhSra King SengnLtuvan rulod from his capital at Variji, 
on tho West Coast at the mouth of tho .Poriyar, his dominion 
exteudbg into the Kongn country, and tho Kolli-malais wero the 
seat of Government of the OhSra prince Mantharam Serai Irum- 
porai. It is true that the existence of a matured 'I'amil civilization 
in the first century A.D. is not supported by epigraphio records, 
hut it is difficult to assign the zenitii of Tamil litoraturo to any 
other period, and it is hardly oonoeivablo that tho coins of the 
Julian Emperors of Borne would ho distributed so freely over a 
oonntry not well advanced in onltnre.® 

On tho death of Nero a change oamo ovor Roman sooioty. 
Luxury waned, manners booamo simpler, and tho eastern trade 
declined. The History of South India remains a, blank till tho 
4th century A.D., when the Pallavas are found firmly established 
in the east coast country, known for oentucics aftpr as Tondai- 
mandalatn.'^ The Pallavas appear to have rnled from several 


^ Coimlatore p, 303, Indian AntviuarijYt p. 237. ^ Dharmfipuri. 

® See Aucient India, p. 336 aq. and T/ie Tamils UigJitecii nundrod Foars /go, 
pp, 100 and 107. 

^The modern disbn'otB of North and South Arcot and Chiiiglopiifc. 'J’onda- 
man {=Toflcla king). “Toudo*’* may have Loon a conn try or a people. The 
tradition asorihing the origin of the word to tho lidnuniRtration oC tho Tallava 
country by a CbOla prince Adondai, horn to king Kokkilli by a Naga pnnoeaa, is 
a late invention to account for the origin of the t*allaYas. “At tho time when 
thia story was invented, the Pallavas were probably looked npon as the ontoomB 
of a mistneo oE Chela and Naga blood.” — Mr. V. Voukayya in G.O* No. 1070 Hov* 
of 1901. Cf. a note by Mr. S. Krishnaswauii Ayyangar in “ Oolebritios in Tamil 
Lifcerature”~l7id. Ant. Vol, XXXVII, p. 235. 
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different capitals, among them Eanelii, Vengi ^ on the Godavari, CHAP ll. 
and Palakkada. Apparently the two latter were independent of Ih Tim 
each other, and the king of Eanchi exorcised some sort of over- " 
lordship over both. It has been snrmisod. with some probability 
that “ the Pallava power was superimposed upon the ancient 
territorial states mn.ch in the same way as the Maratha power 
was in later times ” and “ was confined ordinarily to the levying 
of tribute and blackmail.” Some snob hold the Pallavas may 
have exorcised over Salem District, though tlioro is no ovidonoo 
of J-^allava rnlo till tho eighth century A.D., when the logitimate 
monarobs of Eanohi, discredited by their expulsion from the 
Deccan at tho hands of. tho Badami Chahdryas, were ousted 
from the succession by Nancli-varmau Pallava-malla, tho scion of Nandivai'man 
a collateral branch of tho royal family. “ Chosen by his sub- P“iiiiTn- 
jocts,” be had to fight for tho sovereignty, and owed his nltimato 
snccess to the devotion of his general Udayachandra, who resenod 
him when beset by tho “ Dramila Princes,” adheronts no doubt, 
of tho logitimate lino, whoso leader Ohitramaya was slain by 
Udayaohandra’s own baud. This soldier won victories for his 
master’s armies from Tinuovolly to Nclloro. His name is peculi- 
arly iuterostiug from its coimcction with tho village of TJdayen- 
diram ou tho Ptilar, on tho border of Th'uppaitur Taluk, just 
within tho limits of North Areot District. Tho “ UdayuTidiram 
Plates ” ^ may he claimed as tho earliest historical record of Salom 
District, and they prove that, early in tho eighth century, part, at 
least, of the District was withiu tho palo of civilization, 

Nandi-varman PaUava-malla lived to sec at least tho 50th year 
of his reign. Por 22 years lie prosorvod his Empire intact ; but 
soon aftor 733 A. D. his kingdom was invaded by Vila-anmditya II, 
grandson of tho monarch of tho sanio name, who restored tho 


Ohalnkya Empire and oxpellod tho Pallavas from tho Docoan, 
The invader entered Ilauchi, but did not sack tho city ; iustoad ho 
contented himsolf with sotting up a pillar of victory “ near the 
oocan, and, aftor granting hoa.ps of gold to tho jirincipal Siva 
temple in tho place, ho withdrew. 

Ihe Badami Chalnkyas did not long survive tlinir victory, for 
in 757 A.D. their Empire was oomplctoly overthrown by the pksb- 
trakhtas of Malkhcd. T’he defeat of Nandi-varman Pallava-malla 
also marks the end of Pallava greatiioss, anil after his death all 
that remained nf the I’aUava Empire was divided between tlio 
dynasty known as tho Ganga-Pallavas, apparently the direct 


^Afterwards the capital of fc|,o Hastem Clmlnkyas, 
“ Sec S.I.L, Vol, II, pt. II, p, 381. 
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desoenclants ^ of Pallava-malla, aiTcliliQ “ Lator Pallavaa,” -who may 
reproaejit either the anccesaora of Ohitramaya, who led the 
“ Dramila Princes " and was slain hy Nandi-varman Pallava- 
malla’s general Udayachaudra, or tlio dosceudaiits of Parani6avara- 
varman II, whose throno Pallava-malla had nsiirpod.^ 

The kings of the so-caUed Gauga-Pallava Dynasty aro distin- 
guished hy the prefix “ Ko ” (=Kmg) and “ Vijaya ”, as part of 
theii- proper names, and, as in the case of tho Pallava kings, their 
names terminate in “ vannan* ”. Though tho area over which 
they ruled was largo, their civilization must have hocn inferior to 
that of their predecessors, most of tho records hoing sot up to coinmo- 
mora.te the death of heroes in cattle I'aids. Their records aro 
found in the districts of Taujoro, 'Trichin op oly’-, Ohingloput, the 
two Ai'cota, as far north as Qndimallam, and in tho north-west of 
Salem District.'-* The Cholas seem to have acknowledged their 
overlordship. There are several names, however, of ruloj-a hoairing 
tho titles of this dynasty whom it is not easy to locate. At Hann- 
manta-puram, near Ponuagaram, in Dharmapnri '’J''aluk, thcro aro 
two inscriptions of tho 17th year of one Vijaya isvara-vannan, 
whoso name is also inontioncd in an inscription at ITnhhani near 
Mulhagal.® Tho Eilja-k5ta Plates® ” aro dated in tho 14th year 
of one Ko-Vijaya-Skandasishya-'Viki'ama-vaj'raan and record a 
grant made at tho i’c<pno3t of “Mahilvali-Vanaraja”, i.o., the Baua 
king. There is yet another name, that of Ko-Vijaya-Narasimha- 
varman', whose inscriptions have hocn found at Kil-Muttugur, in 


* According to the -nnjjnblialietT Vslflr-plUiiiyDm PliitoB, “ Danti-varraan " 
(see below note 3) -was a son oC Pallava-malla, J.Il.A.S., 1011, p. 622. 

® The insoriptions of t.he “ Later PallayaB ” ooour in the dist, riots of 
Tanjore, Chinglepat find tbo two Avoots. Tho politioal relalionBhip between tho 
Ganga-Pallavas and tho “Later Pallavas” onnnot bo satlBfnotorily mado o-nt, 
and it is possible, though at present evidonoo ia wanting, that the two linos may 
ho identical. No date oan he fixed for the “ Latov Pallavas, ” and thoj’o is no 
evidence ho show that their rule extended into Salem District, Seo J.R.A.S., 
mil, p. 522, and G.B. lieporb, 1910-11. 

3 (i) Danti-varman reigned at least 51 years. 

(ii) Handi-varmau „ G2 „ 

(iii) Nripatunga-varman „ 26 „ 

(iv) Aparajita „ 18 „ 

There was also a Kampa-varmau whose reign lasted at loaat 23 years. Ho 
appears to have been a son of Nandi-varman and brother of Nripatunga-varman, 
He may have been a oo-regent with or independent of hia hrotlier. It is oortaln 
that the reigns of some of these rulers overlapped. 

* G E. 1904, p. 7, paragraph 13. 

Ind, VIl, p. 21'j of. Np. Corn. Vol. X, IColar, No, 211 of Mulbagal 

Taluk. 

® Up. Ind. V, p. 49. 

’ Np. Ind. ly, p. SCO and VII, p. 22, 
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Noitli Arcot, and also in Mnlbiigal Talny; oiio of thosn innntiona OIIAT’. II. 
the chief of Tagadur-Nad, the modcTU DhaTina,pni‘i.“ u 

Another relic of tho Pallava Empire survived in the territory 

north and cast of tho Talakad Gangas, namely the Nolamha-Pal- 
kvas, deacondants, perhaps, of Pallavas who settled in tho Deooaxi 
after the sack of Badami hy N'ai'asimha-varman I (G42-G55 A.D.) 

Tho territory oocnpiod hy these settlers beoaine known as the 
“ Nolamba-vadi 32,000,” the nominal lunnbcr of villages c.om- 
prised within it. 

Another principality which a.ttamcd a precarious iiidepen- (H)])n,s[n. 
donee with the fall of Kauchi and Bfidami was that of the Bfuias, 
whose territory is desorihed as hoing Vadngavaliyiu-merkn, aterai 
which may mean cither “tho country to the west of tho Andhra 
Road, ” or “ the Western portion of the Andhra Road.” “ V^adiigu- 
vali was tho name of the district over which tho BaniiH j'lilinl, 

Their territory certainly oxtendod over part of Mysoro and jaut of 
Salem and North Arcot and thoir inscriptions ai'o fuiriul as 
fai’ north as Nolloro. Thoir capital was probably at fliruvalam in 
Gudiyattam Taluk of North Arcot, anoiontly eallod Vitna[)nrani. 

'They were essentially guardians of tho Ghfits. A rook iiiHi!ri|)iinu 
of one of their kings occurs at Rdya-kOta,* ** and, fj'om the “Riiya- 
kota Plates ” above referred to, it would appear that tho Bara.ma- 
hal was ruled, in tho ninth century by liana Icings nmlor the 
suzerainty of some oollatoral branch of tho Ganga- Pallava family. 

Advantage had hoontakou of tho confusion into which Ronth, (.|) WchOth 
I ndia was plungod on the fall of tho Badfimi Einpiru b}’’ a [iriiieo 


* jSp. Cam. Vol, X, (Kolav)No. 227 of Mulhaf-iil Taluk. 

2 Mr, Krishna Siifitri sngdostB (p. (l;t of ti.B. Ropm-t for Un0-J„l) l.liali 
" the major portion of tho Nortli Arcol tllnlriot, with tho horrloriii|r pnrLiiniH of 
Salem aiid ICoirLT wore, e-vtii in tho ourliur i’allava timea, nmlor the mvay (if lucal 
ohiofs who olnimccl, in a way, somo aiatanh luktioiiHliip with tlui riiliiiu' 
dynasty of tho Pallavas,” tliatia tho coiiriiBiou timt followod tlu) UBmpatioM of 
Naiidi-varnmn Fallava-ninlln, th(iy tvitcl to assort thoir iiichipomlwioo, vvilli 
lUBhlrakhta aid, and lliat uiidoi- NripaLnagn, or porlmpH i,, his 

thoy Bucteeded in eBtablisliing Uicimolvoh ns a dominant dyuaHiy. 

3 The strategic iinpoitont'o of tlio Mna kiri-ilory oiin lio (ilimulmitly 
illustrated from history, o.g., rlio dofont of llio Niiwiili ])oBt All Klnm iit Dainnl- 
ohoniyn in 1740, tho defeat of Anwar-ud-din in 17.74, and uiosL of i.lm nauiimigiiH 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu against tho Brilish, 

^Tho Banas liaoed tlieir doBcent from tl.o donion Midiabuli, Inil, IJioi,. 
connection with the Seven PogodoB (Mnhahali-imrniu) is <■ duo to nothing liiil, fanav 
hocanse there ie no evidcnco wlmlovor to show that thoir torrilorios (ixtoiidoil im 
far." The Seven Pagodas, Mamalimpnrnm, or Muhamulla-imriun, wo™ ovidoidlv 
called after tho Pallava HaraBimlm vurmun.ono of whoBo titlos was “ Mahamalln‘>' 
the ” Great 'Wrestler ’'—,Soo G.IC. lilOd, pura. 2(i and lli(i(> Mynore Qiiziitei,' r 
300 SCI, 
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of Ganga race by name Sivamaia. Ho was the hereditary rulor of 
■what was known as tho “ Kongal Nad Eight Thousand.” Thoro 
are records in Mysore which may bo assigned to him, ono of which 
mentions him solely by name, ■without any rogal titlo of any kind, 
but uses a technical expression which stamps him as holding a rank 
and authority considerably greater than those of any more local 
Governor, and others which speak of him as tho “ Kougnni King,” 
a term applied to all his sncccasors. His dato has boon tentatively 
fixed as 755-765 A.D. Ho was snccooded by his son (or grand- 
son) Sripnrusha Mnttarasa.^ His titlo at first was tho same as 
his father’s, but thoro is cvidcnco on his inscriptions that ho 
gradually felt his way to iudopondonco. Ho is known lator by 
the titlo “Maharaja” and finally he adopts tho full titlos of a 
paramount king “ Maharajadhiraja ” and “ Paramesvaiu.” Tho 
territory he ruled over coincided more or less with tho so^uth- 
eastern portion of what is now Mysore Stato ; it was toohuioally 
known as the “Gangavadi 96,000” i.o., a province of 90,000 
villages ; his capital was Talakad, a saud-buried oity on tho banks 
of the Kaveri near Kollegal. His reign was a long ono of at least 
42 years, and his date may bo tentatively fixed ns 764-805 A.I). 

The period extending from tho middle of tho eighth contury to 
tho end of the tenth may be called the Eoudal poriod. It opons 
with the subversion of the Baxiami Ohillnkyas by tho Eashtrak’Citas, 
and closes with tho subversion of tho EfishtrakCitas by tho Ohuluk- 
yas of Kalyani. Tho Ganga-PaUavas struggle for oxistonco for a 
century and a half, and finally fall before tho Cholas. Chola 
expansion is checked for a time by tho Eilshtrak^utas and their 
feudatories, but tho faU of the Eashtrakutas is followed by tho 
conquests of Eajaraja the Groat, and by the end of the tenth century 
the political forces of South India are onco more concentrated in 
the hands of two hostile Emperors. 

The Feudal period may be- conveniently divided into throe 
phases, each phase dependent on the tone of Eashtrakiita rule : — 

(1) A phase of war and consolidation coincident with tho 
rule of Go'vinda III, 783-814. 

(2) A peace phase, answering to the long reign of Amogha- 
varsha I, 815-878 A.D. 


ITWO 'Vatteliitta insoriptioiis (G.E. Woe. 211 and 212 of 1010) liavo 
recBnlly been discovered at Odda.patti, near liotnmidi Ilail'way StaLioi], dated 
in tho 27tb and 7tli yeiirreepeotively of arlpnmsha. As Odda.patti is sitnated 
almost in the exirenio south-east comer of tho Earamahal, it would follow that 
Srlpurusha’a sway extended over tho greater part, if not tho whole, of tho 
northern taluks. 
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(3) A phase of anarchy answering to the period of Eashtra- 
kuta decline (878-973 A.D.), with a short period of rovival under 
Eiishna III (940-968). 

By the beginning of tho ninth century the Eashtraknta’ G ovinda 
III was master of the Deccan. By establishing his suzerainty 
over the W^estern Glangas of Talakild, G'oviiida IaI indirectly 
influenced the history of Salem District for the next two 
centuries. Sripurusha Muttarasa was not permitted to enjoy his 
paramount title for long. It is known from Eashtrakuta rocoeds 
that king Dhruva imprisoned a Ganga prince, and that Govinda 
III “ released him from a long captivity and sent him hack to his 
own country.” This princo abused his captor’s generosity, and 
Govinda III was “ oompelled to reconquer the Ganga, who through 
excess of pride stood in opposition to him, and to put him in 
fetters again.” This would he about 810 A. D. 

Tho name of this adventurous prince is not given. It appears 
that Muttarasa had two sons, the elder Sivamara II and the 
younger Eana-vikrama. It is claimed, in the spurious Manno 
Grant, that one Sivamara won a name for himself hy victories over 
the armies of the Rashtrakntas, Ohalukyas and others, and that he 
“ defeated the countless cavalry of Dlirnva which had overrun 
tho whole earth. ” It is possible that Sivamara II was entrusted 
with the command of his father’s armies, and during the campaign 
was defeated and captured by Dhruva, that, on his fatlior’s death, 
ho was liberated by Govinda III, ‘'to take up the leadership of 
the Gangas,” and was crowned by him as his vassal, (about A.D. 
805). It is possible that Sivamara II, on regaining his throne, 
rebelled, and that his second captivity let in his younger brother 
to the W estern Ganga sucoessiou. If the imprisoned Ganga princo 
was not Sivamara II, he must have been Sripurusha Muttarasa 
himself, and his assumption of imperial titles would bo the im- 
mediate cansG of his down fall. It is certain that Muttarasa’s son, 
Eana-vikrama, began to reign about 810, and that ho was a loyal 
vassal to the Eashtraknta kings. It is also certain that about this 
time the Western Ganga dominions were divided, and that the 
eastern portion became a separate State under Sivamara II and 
bis descendants, with their capital at Kolar.^ 

Govinda III was (o. 816-A.D.) succeeded by his son, Ainogha- 
varsha I, whose reign extended to tho phenomenal length of 
62 years. He was religiously minded, a devout supporter of tho 
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1 Tie Kolav Gaugue were (1) Sivamara II, (3) PritliivIjinLi I, (3^ 
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Jain faith and a great patron of literature. He enjoyed to the 
full the fruits of the groat 'wars of Govinda III, kept at hay the 
Eastern Ohalukyas, and resigned the sovereignty in extreme old 
age to his son, the Tnvaraja Krishna II. 

The maroh land enjoyed oomparative peaoo during this reign ; 
it is a period of political marriages, suggestive of the palmy days of 
mediasval ohivaby. An allianoe was made hotweeu the Gauga-Palla 
vas and the Eashtrakntas, and the Ganga-Pallava king, Nandi- 
vikrama-varman, whose reign lasted at least 62 years, took to wife 
the daughter of Amoghavarsha.i Tho Sana king, Vikramaditya 
I, acquiesced in tho overlordship of tho Ganga-Pallavas. ■ Tho 
relations hetwoen tho two branches of tho W ostern Gangas appoar 
amicable. The Kolar Ganga Sivamflra II was succoodod by his 
son Prithivipati I, who seems, like Amoghavarsha and Handi- 
vikrama-varman, to have enjoyod a very long roign. His daughter 
married the Sana Vikramaditya I, and ho was in close alliaiico 
with tho Ganga-Pallavas. Tho Talakad-Gaugas appoar to havo 
enjoyod a period of peace and prosperity uudor Eaua-vilcrama (son 
of Sripiu'usha-Muttarasa) and his sou Eajamalla (o, 840—871 ), 
The latter cemented an allianoo with the Nolambas by givijig his 
daughter Jayabbe to the Holamba king Nolambadhiriija,^ son of 
Pallavadhiraja. 

The death of Amoghavarsha in 877 A.D. marks tho beginning 
of Eashtrakiita decline, and tho weakness of his successors was tho 
signal for unrest in the South. 

The Ganga-EaUava Naudi-vikrama-v^armau was snoceodod by 
his son Nripatimga, who appears to havo boon tho most snccoss- 
ful monaroh of his hue. It is significant that, during his reign, 
the Ganga-Pallavas abandoned the Ganga ombloms of olophant 
and swan, and reverted to the hull crest of the anoiont Pallavas. He 
direoted his energies towards oxtonding his dominions to tho south 
in the direction of Triohinopoly and Tanjoro. 

The advance of the Ganga-Pallavas was, however, checked by 
a oouuter-movcmont of the part of the Pandyaus under Varaguna- 
varman, who ascended the Pandyan throne in 862-3 A.D.® The 
struggle culminated in a pitched battle, fought at Tiru-Parambiyam 
near Kumbakonam, in which Varaguna was oonfrontod by the 
united forces of the Gauga-Pallavas, under Aparajita, and the 
Kolar-Gaugaa, under Prithivipathi I ; Prithivipatlii I was slain, 
hut Varaguna was routed and tho Ganga-Pallavas were saved 
for a while. 


^ Ep. Ind, VI, p, 60, cf . Mysore Qaietteer, Vol. I, p. 307, 
* &.E, 19U7, p. 67, 
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Tho 'battle of Tini-Paranibiyam vas progiiant with ro’enlts. 
I’bo ruin of Varaguna pavod the way for the Ohola l^mpiro. In 
about 880 A.D,, a prince named Aditya I, ascended the Ghola 
throne. According to the ICongu-desa-^’ajakkal, he conquered 
Kongn in 894 The statement is consistont with certain 

inscriptions ^ copied at Balom and Tiruchengodn. But his groatest 
aohievomont was the invasion of Tondai-mandalam, the defeat of 
Aparajita a.nd the complete subversion of the Ganga-Pallavaa. 

In 906-7 Aditya I was succeeded by his son Parantaka I, a 
clever statesman and an able soldier. His reign extended to 948 
A.D. His inscriptions have boon found from Cape Comorin to 
Ealahasti in Chittoor. His capture of Madima led him to adopt 
the title “ Madirai-Konda,” “ and his records at Salem and 
Tiruchengodn, the latest of which is dated in his 37th year, prove 
that under him the southern portion of Salem District was a settled 
and orderly province of the Chela dominions. 

Meanwhile the Baramabal became the field for Nolamba 
aggrandisement. Eaia-malla, it will be remembered, had given his 
daughter dayabbe in marriage to the Nolamba king, Nolambadhi- 
raja. Their son MahSudra, a nophew through his mother of 
Butuga I, succeeded to the Nolamba throne in or before 878-9 
A.D. He seems to have been of a turbulent disposition. Ho 
waged war on the Banas, and claims to havo dostroyodthem, Ho 
certainly ousted them from the Baramabal, for an inscription of 
his has been found at Dharmapuri, dated 892-3 A.D. and Nolamba 
rule continued at Dharmapuri till 930-1 A.D., the dato of an 
inscription of Mahendra’s groat-grandson Imla.^ 
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^ The Oholahinga called themsolves alternately BiijalcOsaTi-'variTin.n and Para, 
ksaari-viirniau. The latter title was adopted hy Pavantalta I, and thoroCoro the 
former was applicable to Aditya I. The early Oholas o£ this dynasty give no 
other name. The records of the later inemhoi'a of tho family usnally give a 
distinctive name. Itiscripfcioiis of Uiijalissari-variuan are found at Salem (e.g., 
Cl. 15. Nos. 47 and 49 of 1888) and at Tiniohengfldn (e.g.. Nos. B26, G27 and 029 of 
1905, dated respectively in the 16th, 14lb and 13th regnal years). These are all 
gifts of gold for feeding Brahmans. It is not unliliely that tho Tii’uohongCdu 
inscriptions ate of Aditya I, 

® G.E. Hos. 632, 633, 640 of 1805 give the epithet "Madirni Konda, ” and 
are dated reapeotivoly in his 37th, 20th and 27th year. They record gifts of 
gold for temple lamps. There are several other insciiptions of ParaltOsari-varmaii 
at Tivochengodu whioli may or may not bo hi.s. The insoription of ” ICo-ParakS- 
sari-varman" in the Snkavanesvara temple of Salem, dated in the 6th and Cth 
regnal years, probably belong to him (See Q-.m. 1888). 

® G.E,, No. 198 of 1910. Mahendra was succeedod by his son, Ayyappn, two 
of whose inscriptions occur at Dharmapuri, via., G.E. Nos. 304 and 305 of 1801, 
which have been edited by Mr. Krishna Saetvi in Sp. Tnd,, Tol X, pp. 44 sq, 
Ayyappa was succeeded in turn by his son Anniga, and Anniga by his son Irula, 
The last of the line was Dillparasa. Sec Q.E. Eoport for 1910-11, p. CS, 
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CHAt’. II. The overthrow of the Ganga-Pallavas by Aclitya I deprived 
Jil. FeuDAi, the Bauas of their hereditary allies, and the attacks of MahSndra 
pt^D. robbed them of half their territory. Vihramaditya I, the loyal 
Fall of the vassal of the Ganga-Pallava Nandi-vikramavarniaii. was succeeded 
by his son, Vijayaditya II, whose ioscriptions, dated in 897 and 
904 A.D. acknowledge no suzerain. His siicecssor, Viktamaditya 
II, threw in his lot with the Eashtrakutas and alliod himself with 
Erishria II. The Kolar-Gaugas wore wdsor. Prithivipati I, the 
hero of Tiru-Paramhiyam, was suecoodod by his son Miirasimha, 
of whom little is known. His son, however, Prithivipati II, other- 
wise called Haatimalla, boldly threw in his lot with Parantaka I. 


Ilevolutioii 
in Talakud. 


Some time prior to 914 A.1). Parantaka attacked and wiped out 
the Baua kingdom, and set up the Kolfir-Ganga Ilastimalla as 
lord over it.^ The ohoice was a wise one, for Hastinialla’s father’s 
sister had married the Bana Vikramaditya I. Hastimalla adopted 
the Bana black-buck banner and bull crost, and ruled as a faithful 
Ohola vassal so long as the Oholas remained paramount.® Paran- 
taka, in his endorsements on tho two Udayendiram Plates of 
Nandi-varman Pallava-malla, confirmed those ancient Pallava 
grants, and indicated thereby his ambition that the Oholas should 
rebuild the Empire which the Pallavas had lost. 

There is reason to believe that tho policy of MahSndra was 
inspired by a revolutionary movement among tho Wostorn Gangas 
in Talakad. Eajamalla was succeeded in about 870 A.D., by his 
son Butuga I. Butuga I was followed in about 908 A.D. by his 
son Ereyappa, a princo who is nowhoro shown in tho inscriptions 
as Yuvaiaja. Perhaps an explanation is found in tho fact that in 
891-2 a Ganga prince, Eacheya Ganga by name, w'aa slain in 
battle by the Nolamhas. All the availahlo evidonco goes to show 
that Ereyappa was a close ally of the Nolamhas,® and hostile to 
the Eashtrakutas, and it is possible that Eacbeya Ganga was an 
elder son of Butuga I, and that Ereyappa, aftor tho Nolamhas bad 
slain his elder brother, took advantage of the temporary weak- 
ness of the Eashtrakutas to form an alliance with tho Nolamhas 
and throw off his allegiance to the paramount power.*' 


‘ Seo Udayeurlirani Plates of Nandi-vai-jnnii Pallava-uialla and IlasU- 
raalla, Ap. Ind. Ill, p. 142 sij., and S.I.I., Vol. II. pp, 3U1 and 387. 

- See also the Sliolinglmr inscription, Up. Ind. 17, Ho. 32, p, 221, whoro 
naBfcimalla is called also Vira-Ohola. ^ ^ 

' It IS mtei-estmg to note that Maheudia himself, liia son Ayynpa and hia 
grandson Anniga, all married daDga prijiGQ 83 e,a. 

* Butnga I, 870-908 
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Butuga II, OiO-053, 
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The ahoYB explanation is snggosted ty what followed on 
Kreyappa’s death, in ahont 938 A.D. Eroyappa was Bnocoodod 
by his son Eacha-malla shortly after Krishna III sncoccdodto the 
throne. Krishna III at once formed an allianco with ono Butnga, 
who married his older sister Eevahka. Within a yoar of Eroyap- 
pa’s death, this Bntuga had, with Krishna's help, slain his son 
Eacha-malla, and reignod in his stead. In the language of tho 
inscriptions, Eaoha-malla "was a poisonons troo which was up- 
rooted, and Bntuga II was a pure tree which Krishna III had 
planted in his place. ^ It is a probable conjecture that this 
Butnga II was a son of the Eacheya Granga slain by tho Nolam- 
bas in 891-2 A.D., and that the revolution effected by Krishna III 
was iborely the restoration to tho Granga thi’ono of tho rightful 
line which Ereyappa had supplanted. 

The installation of Bntuga II was a skilful stroke of diplomacy 
on the part of Krishna III. Partly as dowry from his wife and 
partly in return for the slaying of Eacha-malla, tho now Ganga 
king was entrusted with a largo extent of territory.® Krishna’s 
coutidonce in Bntuga was not misplaced. With his wostorn flank 
protected, Krishna III was free to advance southward, and crab 
the rising amhitious of the Cholas. Tho Ohdla dominions woro 
invaded, and, within a year (949-950 A.D.), a pitched battle was 
fought at Takkolam (near Arkonam), the Ohola forces woro routed, 
and, with Butuga’s assistance, the Chola prince Enjaditya was 
slain.® Hastimalla the Kolar-Ganga made a virtue of necessity, 
and became the vassal of tho victor. 

Krishna III rrded for about 20 years after his great victory at 
Takkolam. Butnga II died about 953 A.I). Of his grandsoni 
EachaGanga, who appears to have succeeded him, little is known.’^ 

About 963 A.B. Marasimha acceded to the Western Goiiga 
throne, and proved himself the mainstay of the Eashtraknta 
power. One of his first exploits was to crash the turbulent 
Nolambas ; for this service he was rewarded by his suzerain with 
the Nolambavadi provinco of 32,000 villages, and ho adopted tho 
title Nolamba-kulautaka, “ Death to the Nolamba race.” He also 
acquired the “ Santalige 1,000.” These acquisitions, together with 


1 Sj). Ind. VI, p. 70. 

“ ESyalcka’s dowry consisted of tbo Purigoro 38, tlio PbIvoUi 300, tlio 
Kisiikiid 70 and tho Baginad 70. For killing Ettolin-malla Bnhiga II was 
awarded the Gangaradi 96,000, in other words ho took over is toia tlio Ganga 

domimonB. 

3 For this nervico Butnga II was rewarded witli cho Bnnavaso 12,000, Seo 
Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 67. 

* Banavase, granted by Krislina III to ilutuga II, bad to boreconqnerod from 
tbo viceroys to wbom Butnga had entrneted it. 
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Ms hereditary dominions, made him one of the most powerful 
monarohs of South India, ^ and he was able to assist Krishna III 
suhstantially in his oampaign against Giujarat. But the days of the 
Eashtratnta Empire were numbered. Within a few years of 
Krishna Ill’s death, the Eashtrakuta Empire was subverted, in 
spite of the loyal assistance of Marasimha, by Taila II, the founder 
of the Later or Kalyaui Chalukyas. The Wostorn G-angas did not 
long survive. In 974 Marasimha abdicated in favour of his son 
Panohala-deva and “died in the praetioo of religion at the feet of 
a Iain teacher named Ajitasena at Bankapur, starving Iiimself 
to death by a three days’ fast.” Panchala-cieva attempted to re- 
cover independence, bat was shortly afterwards defeated and slain 
by Taila II. A son of Panchala-deva named Eaoha-malla 
succeeded, and an inscription of hia shows that ho was reigning 
in 978 A.D. He aimed at independence, and the events that led to 
his downfall are not known. Ho was the last of his lino. After 
hia death the Ganga dominions seem to have been absorbed 
in the Ohalukya Empire, as it was from the Ohalukyas that the 
Cholas took Gangavadi. 

It took nearly fifty years for the Oholas to recover from the blow 
dealt them at Takkolam in 949-960 A.D, In 985, after thirty- 
five years of prostration and dynaatio dissensions, Eiljaraja I, 
the Great,® aooeded to the Ohola throne. In A.D. 997 the 
Ohalukya Taila died. This event afforded Eajnraja his opportu- 
nity, and in the following year he launched on one of the moat 
remarkable campaigns known to history. .Ho overran Gangavildi, 
Nolarabavadi, (Bellary), ^ Ooorg, and Yengi, the capital of the 
Eastern Chalukyas. By his conquest of Yengi he put an end to 
a thirty years’ period of anarchy, set up a king of the old Eastern 
Ohalukya line, and shortly afterwards gave his daughter in marri- 
age to the Yengi Prince Yinialaditya, who afterwards heoame 
king. In 1002-3 A.U., he had subdued Oeylon, Quilon and 
Kalinga.. In 1004 his army invaded the Deccan a second time, 
and his son Eajendra, the Crown Prince, captured the Western 
Ganga capital of Talakad . His last recorded exploit was in 1 OlS-4 
A.D., and this is probably the year of his death. 

The history of tlie eleventh century is mainly a history of the 
duel between the Cholos and Western Chalukyas, the details of 
which do not concern Salem District Though G&ugavadi 


1 Aa inscription .at Liikshmoswar, in Dharwfir District, give.*! liira the 
parainonnt titls Pavamgsvara. 

nt T of TiAroB Oroivns, i.c., Three KingilomB. 

Oi. InA. Ant., XXII, p. 65. • ' e 

® He could not keep it. It was feudatory to Vikramaditya V. 1009-11. A.D . 
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clianged hands several times, Chola sovoreigaty in, the District 
probably remained undisturbed. At the end of the century 
honours wero even between the two contending powers. 

Dor administrative proposes the Ohola dominions ^ wore divided 
into six provinces o.aUod m^ndtlums, each of which comprisod 
what was, prior to the conc[ue3t, an independent kingdom, Each 
mct'Klalam appears to have' been named after an Emperor who 
conquered it, or Viceroy whose rule over the pirovinoo was 
specially distinguished^ j but the foreign names did not always 
displace the familiar traditional ^ names. The six inandalams wore ; 

(1) Glondai-maudaiam otherwise called JayamgondsrOhola- 

mandala'm, after Enjadhirfija I. It comprisod roughly 

the Pallava country, i.o., the East Coast plains from 

the Southern Pennaiyar to its northoioi namosalre ; 

(2) Ohola-mandalam, the Ohola oonntry qmopor (Tanjoro 

and Triohiuopoly) ; 

(3) itajaraja-maudalam, the Pandya and part of tho Kerala 

country (Madura, Tinnevolly, and Travauooro) ; 

(4) The Kongu country, othorwiso called Adhirri]ara.ja” 

mandalam or Ohola-Kerala-mandalam ; 

(5) Gangai-konda*Ohola-mandalam, inolnding the Western 

piortion of the Q-anga oonntry ; 

(6) bfigarili-Chola-raandalara, embracing tho Eastern part of 

the G-anga country, togethor with the Buna kingdom. 

The Northern part of Salem foil within Nigarili- Ohola- 
mandalam, as is proved by inscriptions at Mallilpiiram** (near 
Palakodn), Tirta-uialai ® and Tirnppattnr.® Tho Sonthoru part of 
Salem District was included iu Kougu. Eougii comprised tho 
whole of Coimbatore District, as well as tho Salem Talaghat, and 
was divided into three portions, North, West luid South Kongu. 
The southern limit of Northern Kongu was probably tho Xaveri, 
the present District of Coimbatore falling within West and South 
Kongu. Iu tho time of Eajeudra I and Vlra-linjendra I, Kojign 
was known officially as AdliirajaiTija-maudalnm' ; uiulor K'nlot- 
tunga III it was known as Ohola-Kornla-mandalanr, undo)- 
Yikrama Chola as Vira-Chola-mandalam, a term which, was 


^ Bxolusive of tliG Vsng'i ooantry, which roniainad (.hi'oughrmt n doponilont, 
ally. 

* Sas Mr. S. Krialinagvvanii Ayyangiv's Ancient India, p, Ipi, Of,, howovor, 
Mysore and Oooi-g from the Inscn^tions, p. 8C, and Myaoro Oazottoer, Vol. I, 
p, 333. The torma ugod were f'roquontly eliangod. 

® Tho Cholae alao oliaugsd Llio naineg oC towns they conquered, o.g',, Talakad 
beoame Rajarajnpar(i,m, but tho now namog did not ncqniro porinaUQnoo. 

^ G.B. No. 18 of 1900. b jj-, q-jq 

® G.E. No. 2i3 of icon. ’ 8I.I., Vol. Ill, pago 31. 
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oontiniiGd under tlio Pandyan^ regime, and oreu into the time of 
AoLj'uta Eaya and Sadasiva.^ 

(Some mandnlams wore in turn divided into Icottams, and 
tto Icdtiams into nads, but in Salem Distriot it ■would seem the 
■word kdiiam ■was rarely used, and tbo gonoral terra ndd ■was 
applied to both the larger and the smaller divisions. 'I'hus in an 
inscription at Karabaya-nallur,® Puramalai-M ad is spoken of as a 
sub-division of Tagadai-Nad ; and in the Mallapnram iusoription 
Tagadai-Nad is a sub-division of Eanga-Nad, ■whioh in tiu-n is a 
sub-division of Nigarili-Ohola-mandalam. Tho Adaiyur-Nad is 
mentioned in an inscription of 'I’lrta-malai ® and an lUyyil-Nad in 
one of Tiruppattur.'" 

In the Talaghat the insoriptions speak of tho Kllkarai 
Pundurai-Nad.’ the Vada-Puvauiya-Nad,® tho Klukarai-Nad,® 
and the Elur-Nad.^” 

The twelfth century witnessed the decline of tho Chdla Empire 
and tho final ruin of that of Kalyani. In about 1116 A.D., an 
event had taken place whioh was fraught with peril to both Oholas 
and Chalnkyas. 

The Hoysala Ballalas wore originally feudatories of the 
"Western (JhAlukyas, and their first capital was Bdlur, in Hassan 
Distriot of Mysore. 

In 1104 A.D. Bitti-Dovn, hotter kirown as 7ishnu-vardhana, 
succeeded to the chief fcaincy.^' Himself an able soldier and states- 
man, he was ably supportod by a general of Ganga stock oallod 
Ganga Eaja. There is a signifioanoe in the prominence of Ganga 
Eaja’s claim to Ganga descent and his distinction as one of the 
three chief supporters of tho Jain religion. It shows that tho 
movement he led was a patriotic and religions revolt, Ho estab- 
lished his capital at Halobid (Dorasamudra), and reduced Hoi am- 
havadi to ohedionoe. But a richer prey awaited him. 

At the opening of tho twelfth century, Gangavadi was Ohola 
territory, in charge of tho Adigaimdn of Dharmapuri. The Chela 


^ See Tireobengodu insorixitioa of Jiita.vaviBaii Snadara.Pandyn — G.E, No. 
682 of 1906. 

“ The term is found ia unxmbliebed t.ranslatioua of G,E, Nos. 1 9, 21 and 22 
of 1900 kindly supplied me by Mr. 'V. Venkayya, 

* G.E. No. 0 of 1900. i G.E. No. 18 of 1900. 

® G.E. No. G62 of 1905. Of. G.B, No. 201 of 1909, and Kepox’t for 1910 
p. 88. Of. also J.U.A.S., 1911, p. 811. 

® G.E. No. 218 of 1909, ^ G.E. No. 616 of 1905 (Tiruohongodu), 

® G.E. Nos. 19, 22, and 2? of 1900 (Tfti'a-mangalam). 

s G.E. No. 21 of 1900 (Tara-mangalam). “ G.E. No 13 of 190C (Nanmkkal). 

Bioe, page 3,37, Er, Fleet gives as his earliest dato 1117, bis latest 1137 A.D, 

“ Chaomndariiya, minister of ilarasimha tho Talakacl Gangui and Hulla, the 
roinister of the Hoysala Nurasimha I. 
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rulG was not popular. Tho Gholas wore foreigners, and out of OHAP. II. 

aympathy with the pooplo. They had ruthlosaly doatroyocl the V. Hoysaia 

Jain temples and trampled upon tho local religion. The fruit was 

ripe for picking. Vishnu- vardhana invaded Grangavadi, routed 

the Ohola Governor at Talakad, and captured tho ancient Ganga 

capital. 

Ostensihly the Hoysaia conquest of Gangavadi was under- 
taken on hehalf of Vishnu- vardhaua’s Oha.luk 3 'a suzerain, 

But Vishnu- vardhana proved himself a formidahlo vassal, and tho 
precedent he set was dangerous. Ho claims to have capturucl 
Kolar, sacked Eoyatur ^ and ovomin Kongu. There is no reason 
to discredit those claims, though in other respects the language of 
his inscriptions indulges in hyperbole. There is, however, no 
evidence that he eSeoted a foothold in tho Boramahal or Talaghat. 

He doos not claim to have descended tho Salem or North Arcot 
Ghats, and prohahly his operations wore confined to Wostorn 
Kongu. The Ohola authority in Northern ICongu and tho Bara- 
mahal apparently remained undisturbed for another oontury. 

Tho immediate successors ® of Kulottunga I aro bettor vvar uf 
know'n as patrons of literature than as warriors. Vikrama-Ohola, 
Kulottunga’a son, whose name appears in an inscription at 
Kambaya-nallur, appears to have maintainod tho prestige of Ohola 
rule. In the reign of Eajadhiraja II (1171-86), howovor, tho 
Oholas became involved in a war between rival claimants to tho 
ancient Pandyan throne which lasted two generations, and at one 
time threatened the very existence of tho Ohola power.® Eftjondra 
Ohola I had set up a momhor of his own house as ruler of tho 
Pandyas, and this lino became known as “ Ohola-Pandyas.” By 
tho middle of tho twelfth century those Ohola-Pandyas had died 
out, and the throne was claimed by rivals of tho old Pandya stock. 

The Chela dominions wore mvadod by tho Singhalese, and though 
in the end Kulottunga III was able to expel tho invaders, and set 
his nominee, Vikrama- Pandya, on the Pandyan throne, tho 
re-establishment of the Pandyan kingdom was fatal to tho Ohola 
power. 


^ Koyatru- has been idoiilifiecl mtli Coinibaloro, bnl more probably it sliould 
bo idoaUfied with a place bnoYvn as Laddigam intlio J’unganOr Kamiiidari, wliioli 
in colled Koyafcur in anoiont inscriptions. 

“ Vikrama Ohola (1118-1135), Kulottunga II (1123-1140), Jlajaraja II (1148- 
1163), Eajadhiraja II (1163-1181), KulOUnjign III (liy8-1217) Baiaraja HI 
(1216-1248), HaiBudra III (1240-1208). Tho initial dates of onoh ruloraro those 
astronomioally yerihed by Prof. Kielhornj tho torininal datos oro based on tho 
last j'Bgnal years as yet available from opigrapliio rooords. See Up Ind IX 
p. 200 seq. ' ' 

® See G.B. 1890. paraB. 23, aq. 
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Ttat thn doolInQ was appreciated the Ohola fondaLorios is 
evidcat from coutemporary history of the Adigaimims of't'agadai-, 
the modern Dharmapuri. The princes of Tagadur wero known 
for many generations hy the titlo of Adiyama or Adigaiman,' 
Who the early Adigaimans wore is irot known. In the Tamil 
Periyn-Piiranam an Adigau is said to havo longht against the 
CholaiCing — Pugal Ghola * In the Pandya grant of Jiitilavarmaii 
Nedunjadaiyan, one Adiyan fought against tho Pandiyan king at 
Ayiraveli, Ayirur and Pngaliyur, and both Pallavas and Koralas 
are said to have heon his allies. A Chora king, known from 
Tamil literature, claimed to have ooiiqnorod his capital Tsigadur. 

When Vishuu-vardhaua drove tho Oholas from Talakad,^ it 
would appear that tho Adigaiman of Tagadfir was Govornor both of 
Gangavadi and of Nigarili-Ohdla-maudalam. In the twontieth year 
of Kiilottui^a III (o. 1198 A.D.) the “ Lord of Takata ” (Tagadur) 
was one Vidukadalagiya-Perumal, son of Eajanija-Adhika (Adi- 
gaiman), alias Vagan. Vidukadalagiya-lPermnal claims to have 
boon descended from one Elini, a scion of the family of the kings 
of Chera.'* An insoription of his at ICamhaya-uallfu’,® dated 1199- 
1200 A.D., desorihes him as ruling over tho three rivers — Pali, 
Pennai and Ponui (Palar, Pennaiyar and Knvori). But the most 
significant records oouneoted with him are two polibioal ooinpaots 
diaeoverod at Cheugam. One of those," dated in the 20th year of 
Kulottunga III, is an agreement between two chiefs ’ in which one 
Samhuvarayan undertakes that (1) ns long as ho and the other 
party to the oompaot lives, they shall he faithful to oaoh other ; (2) 
in case alliance or hostility has to be declared by oitlior witb 
Piranda-Peramal, son of Eajara.ja Adigan, it shall be done with 
the approval of the other ; (3) he (Samhuvarayan) will not join the 
enemies of the other party, neither will he enter into transactions 
hostile to the interests of the other party. Tho second oompaot " 
appears to he a sequel to the first, aud Vidukadalagiya-Perumal is a 
party to it along with the two chiefs mentioned in tho first. In it he 
declares that (1) as long as the oilier two oliiofs continno faithful to 
him he will he true to them ; (2) their enemies shall bo his 

' ■® 2 >- Lud., yi, p. 331, it is stated that Adigni = Tiriivadi near OuddnJore 

and that Adigaiman = " Lord of Adigai.” 

“ I«d, Ant., XXTI, pp. 06 and 73? a Supra p. 50. 

aee Inscription of Tirumalai near Poittr, edited in Ev. Ini., vi, p. 331 : of. 
S.I.I., Yol. I, p. 106. 

® Sea 6.E. No. 8 of 1900 ; of. Bp. Ini., yi, p. 332. 

® G.B. No. 115 of 1900; G.E. 1900, p. 13. 

’ Their names are Karibala-Sola-Adaiylir.Nadalvan and SengOni-Ammaiyap 
pan-Attimalian alias Vibrama-Sola-SambuTarayan 

' G.E. No. 107 of 1900. 
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erLBmies; (3) his enemies aliall Ijo their onomios ; (4) ho will lorm 
no alliance with certain other chiefs. It is clear from theso 
records that the Lord of Tahata was virtually an indcpoudout 
prince, though owing a nominal allogiauco to ICnlottunga III, and 
they indicate an atmosphere of politioal lawlessness and treachery 
oonsiatent only with the growing rottonnoss ol the Ohola power. 

Moanwhilo disaster had ovortahou tho Ohalnlcyas ol Kalyiiui. 
The history of tho short-lived Ealaohnrya Dynasty (1155-83 
A.D.), and tho perspoiitioii of tho Lingayat sect, tho brief revival 
of the Ohalukyas and the heal partition of their territory hotwoen 
the Tadavas of Devagiri under Bbillama, and the Hoysalas of 
Lorasamndra under Ballala II, a grandson of Vishnu-vardhaua, 
do not immediately ooncorii Sa loin District. In 1191 Ballala II 
assumed the titles of a paramount sovereign, and by 1190 A.D, 
the Hoy sale Empire was firmly ostahlishcd. 

The history of tho thirteenth ooutnry resolves itsolf into a duel 
hetwoon Hoysalas and Pairdyas. Knlottnnga III died about 1215 
A.D., and was snoooodod by his sou Hajarftja III (1 216-1248). In 
1216 Milravarman Sundara-Handya I‘ asccudod tho .Paudyau 
throne, In about 1220 tho Hoysala Ballala II gave plaoo 
to his son Narasimha II, ^ Already hy 1213 A.D., tho Hoysalas 
had been driven from thoir uorthorn torritoriiis by tho warlike 
Yadava Singhaua, Talcing the lino of least resistaueo, Narasimha 
II oxtondod his dominions southwards, and adopted tho policy of 
propping up the tottering Ohola power. It is Icuown that Vira- 
Somesvara, son of the roiguing Hoysala Narasimha II, was in 
Coimbatore hy 1224, and that a year later Naivisimha IlreongniKod 
Rajaraja III as ovorlord,. By 1224.^ tho lloysalas had establishod 
a capital at Eauuauur, within five mihis of Srlrangam, This was a 
strategic move. Milravarman Snndara-Pandya I claims to have 
burnt 1 an] ore and Uraiyur and “ prosoiitod tho Ohola oonntry,'’ 
Narasimha II olaims that ** like a thniidorbolt ho oloft open tho 
rook that was the Paudya King.'-* ” This suggests that tho 
Hoysalas intorferod in a civil war among tho Ohola s, and 
reinstated Rljaraja III after ho had boon tompoi'arily ousted by a 
rival claimant who owed his elevation to tho Pfinclyns,'' 


^ See G.E. 10C6, pnra, 27. 

An inECfiptiou ol NaraBimlia II Lae boon found iit Adanian-lcOtUi. diitod 
1234, A.D. (G.Tfl. J'fo. 201 of 1010), 

= G.E. Eepwt for ]910-1911, p. 81. Of. Ep. InA., vit, ]i, ll]2. 

liiiB ia in an inaoription at Harihar in Myaoi'O datod I22d‘. 

5 G.E., 1900, paragraplia 20 and 30. It is inferred Uiat anu Tiltka, a Teluga 
Chela, from the Horth, and the Ganapatl of Orissa took part in the war. It is 
also oonjeoturecl that Eajsndra Chela III may have boon a rival olnin.ant, bnt 

the history of the period is ohsciipo. 
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CHAP. II. Eat Eajaraja III was to suffer another unpleasant exporienoe. 

7 . HovsAr,A A Chola feudatory, Perunjinga by name, who claimed Pallava 
p^D. descent, and adopted the title “ Lord of all the earth,” rose 
suddenly against his overlord, and, with the help of the Singhalese, 
seized his person. Narasimha, who was in his capital Dorasamndra 
at the time, marched to the rescue, defeated and captured the 
rebel, reinstated the imprisoned Ohola and adopted the title 
“ Estahlisher of the Ohola Kingdom.” ^ Those events took place 
prior to the year 1231-2 A.D. 

In 1233-4 A.D., Narasimha II died, and was suooeedod by 
Vira-Soniesvara. This monarch maintained his ground, and lived 
on peaceful terms with the reigning Pandya, Maravarman Sundara- 
Pandya II (1238-51), acknowledging him as overlord.^ On the 
death of Maravarman came a change. His successor Jatavarman- 
Sundara-Pandya I (1251-1261), who claims to have “ conquered 
all countries,” drove Vira-Somosvara out of the Chela territory.® 
It is doubtful, however, whether ho made himself master of the 
Salem Talaghat.** 

Vii-a-RSmo. Vira-Somesvara appears to havo died about 1264 A.D., and 
nufta. shortly after, the Hoysala Empire was divided between his two 
sons Narasimha III received as his portion the greater part of 
what is now Mysore, Vira-Eamauatha succeeded totho remainder, 
and fixed his capital apparently at Kundani to protect tho “ Army 
Eoad” from the Earamahal to Kolar.® Eccords of Narasimha 
have been found dated 1293 A.D., and tho latest record of Vii'a- 
Bamanatha is dated in his forty-first year (1295 A.D.).^ Tho 


A This title was also adopted by Vlra-SomOsvaro. An insoription of Kilja- 
raja III (Q.E. No. 208 ot 1910) has been found at Adaman-kOttai dated 1211 
A.D,, six years later than that of Narasimha It above referred to (G.E, No. 1 
ot 1910) i and at the same plaoois an inaoription of SOinGsvnra dated 1247 A.D. 

“G.B,, 1900, paragraph 13 of G-.B., 1907, p. 69, where SOmOavara is spoken 
of as uncle (or father in-law) of Maravannan II. Of. also G.B. Nos. 138 and 150 
of 1894. 

“In 1261—5 it is certain that Kannanhr was in Panclyan possession, See 
G.E , 1903, p, 53. 

* See G.E., 190C, paragraph 27, where some of tho insoriptions of Jata- 
varman-Sandara-Plndya discovered at TiriiohongOdu are tentatively assigned 
to the first king of that name. If this assumption is oorroot, it follows that 
Kongo was rcoonqaered by the Hoysalas nnder Vlra-Eamanatha, and that a 
second Pandyan conquest took place nnder Jotavarmau-Sandara-Pandya II, The 
point is not yet cleat from the records, but in view of JSp. Ind,, vi, p. 310 seq., 
the TiruchangOda insoript'ons should more probably bo attribiitod to Jatavarmau 
Snudara- Pandya II, along with those of Tara-mangalam. 

® G.E. Keport for 1910 " Vjra-Ramanatha saooeeded to the throne in S aka 
1177 ( = A.D. 1255) apparently during the lifetime of his father.” 

“ Infra, a. y. Knudani and cf. Ep. Oarn., Vol. x, Kalar, p. XXXII. 

’ Ep. Garn., Vol. x, Kolar, p. XXXII, (Bowringpet) No. 26 (a). 
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territorios of the latter were extonsivo, for his records have hoon 
found from Trichinopoly District (1262 A.D,)’ to B 0 Uai’y( 1276-7),® 
and the whole of Salem District seems to have come under his 
rule, as his inscriptions are found in Tara-mangalam (1268 and 
1274 A.D.), Eaya-kota** and Adaman-kottai (1260 A.D.), while 
those of his son and successor Vira-Visvanatha, who roigned for 
about four or Ayo years only, have been found at Kambaya- 
naUur,® Kundani and Tiruppattfir (1288).® Tho history of this 
period is obsouro. There is reason to belieTC that, towards tho 
close of Eanianatha’s roign, an effort was made to extend his 
authority over the portion of the Hoysala territories that did not 
belong to him. But tho attempt was not successful, for by tho end 
of the century the whole Hoysala Empire was re-united under 
Ballala III, son of Eamanatha’s rival brother Narasimha III. 

Meanwhile, in tho south,thePandyas had boon steadily encroach- 
ing on the Hoysala possessions. Tho fiction of Chela rulo was for a 
tinie preserved under Eajoudra III (1246-67), and thou it vanished. 
In 1268 Maravarman Kulasokhara I succoodod to tho Pandyau 
throne, and ho oontinuod to reign till 1308. Ho has been identi- 
fied with tho “ Kales Dovar ” of Muhammadan writers. In 1275 
Jatavarman-Sundara-Pandya II was ruling, apparently as a 
coregont,’ and ho continued till nt least 1290. There is every 
probabihty that ho was tho “Sondor Baudi” of Marco Polo, who 
touched on the Coromandel Coast in 1 292, and that ho was tho real 
conqueror of the Salem Talaghat, who loft his inscriptions at Tara- 
mangalam and Tiruchongodn.® 


^ Gr.E. Ho. 597 of 1902 (Atitil) and 5d2 of 1905 (Tiruvellarai). 

® Gr.E. Hob. 33 and 31 of 1901’, fi'oni Kognli in Bollary DiBbrioL. 

® G.E. Hob. 20, 26 and 20 of 1000. 

* G.E. Ho. 202 of 1910. ' Hob. 9 anti 10 of 1900, 

® Ho. 250 of 1909. Cf. Sp, QaTn x, p, XXXfl, in.ccript’ion of yisvaniitlia at, 
Kurubur in Oliitamani Talnk (Ct ’16). 

’ Maroo Polo desoi'ibos the provinoo of Malabar as diyiclod botwoon fivo 
kingg, all brothorB, who wore cooBtantly at wav with each other. HIb aooonnt 
ig Bf.rongly oorrobornted by Muhammadan writera. Soo Yulo’s Marco l-’olo, IT, 
p, 331 sq, (ad. 1903), 

® Soe Hj). Ini., v, p. 310 sq, G.E. Hob. 23, 2-1, 25, 30 of 1900, 022 
642 and 644 of 1905 and Ho, 5 of 1900. Tho boundary botwoon IIoyBala and 
Plndya during tho latter half of the Thirtoentli Oontury flucLnalod in a most 
perplexing manner. The Pandyau Kings of this pori-nl ai'o tliilB ilalod by 
Professor Kiolborn in Bp. Ind., Vol. ix, pp. 226-220 : — 


1. Jatavurman Kulagakhora .. 

2. Maravarman Siintlara-Pandya I 

3. Maravarman Snndara-Pandyii 11 

4. Jatavarman Sundara-Panclyn I ... 

5. Vira-Paudya 

6. Maravarman Kulasokhara I 

7. Jatavarman I'lundara-Paudya II 

8. Maravarman KulasSkbarn IT 


1190-1210, 
1210-1236. 
1238-9 bn ]231. 

1251- 1261, 

1252- 3 to 1287. 
1268-1308. 
1276-6 to 1286, 
1314-1325. 
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CHAP. II. 
Y. Hoysala 
PEEion. 

The Muham- 
madan Ciita- 
t'lysm. 


71. Tija- 

YANAGAB, 
l/'irat Of 
SangamA 
Eynasty. 


At the opening of the f ourtconth century South India -was divided 
among four states, all about equally powerful. To tho north- 
west the Yadavaa of Dovagii'i guarded tho lino of the Nermada, to 
the north-east the Ivahatlyas of Warangal barrod invasion from 
Bengal or the Ceutral Provinces. In a second lino of dofonce lay 
the Hoysalaa of Dorasamudra. South of them lay tho Pfmdyas. 

Till 1293 A.D., no Muhammadan ruler ha.d ventured across 
the Vindhya mountains. In that year began the series of raids 
that carried the Muhammadan armies to EiXmesvaram, and by 
1310 A.D., every one of the four South Indian Einpiros was ruined 
beyond retrieve. Every flicker of iiidcpeudoucG was ruthlessly 
stamped out by tho armies of Mnlih ilafar, Mubarak, and the 
Tughlaks Qiyas-ud-din and Muhammad. But tho Moslem 
conquest was not permanent.^ Under Muhammad Tughlak the 
terrors of Islam began to wane. The Hiudns at last learned the 
folly of discord. Out of the ashes of tho southern kingdoms rose 
the Empire of Viiayauagar,“ and for nearly two coutariea and a 
half the Hindus wore able to proseut a united front against 
Muhammadan aggression. 

The early years of tho First or Saiigama Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar were years of war with Muhammad Tughlak, and, after 1347 
A.D., with the Bahmaui Sultaus of Gulharga. In 1366-66, 
however, Bukka I turned hia attention to tho south, and sent his 
son, Eampanua Udaiyar, or Kampa II, to overthrow tho Muham- 
madan Sultanate of Madura. Sometime prior to 1384, Harihara 
II sent hia sou Vimpaksha on an expedition to the south, and this 
prince claims victories over the kings of Tondai-maudalam, tho 
Cholas, the Paudyas and Ceylon. One or other of these campaigns 
must have brought Salem District under the away of Vijayauagar. 

The earliest insoriptious of this dynasty yet discovored in tho 
District are those of Immadi-Bukka,® son of 11 arihara II, who 
eventually sneoeedod his father as Bukka 11, They are dated 
1386-7 A. D. Two iusoriptions of Vijaya Bhupathi'-* and one of 
Dova-Eaya II® have boon foimd at Tii’ta-malai. 


^ BoilJala HI, howcTPr, apjjears to lia've maintaiiiod. ii Bliadow cl' sovorcignLy 
firRb afc Tondaiitir, or Toimur, nonr Fretiok llocl:a in Mysore DistricL, and 
afterwards, till 1842, afc Tiruvannamalai. 

2 The City of Vijaynongar was founded in 133G. 

^ Gr.E. No. 11 of 191)6, (Kambaya-ualllir), nud G.K. No, 6G4 of 1905 
(Tirfca-malai). 

* Nos, 65S and 659 of 1905, dated reapectiToly 1400 and 1411 a\.D, In tliQ 
latter Yijaya Bhtipatlii is called 0daiyai% .As lie was not reigning iiL tho time, 
he must have been a pi’oyinoial Goveruor under his father DSva-lUya I. 

® No. 666 of 1905 dated 1428-9. Dsva-Baya is oalloil Udaiyar j as ho was 
leigning afc tlio time, the rpnson for tho use of this title is not olcav, 
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Deva-Baya II died somo timo aEtor 1150-1 A.D.^ Tlioovoiita OHA.P. II. 
of the next half coutnry aro not oasy to miravol. Tlio latest VI. Vi.rAYA- 
known date of tho First Dynasty is 1486-7 A.D. BcLwoon tho 
death of Dova-Baya and this dato at least Eoiu’ namoa ooonr. It Bovoiniion 
is not certain ■whother tlicao namus rofer to two porsons or fonr 
or more.® I’hu ono oortain fact of this period is that tho ruling 
Kings wore men of xioor oapaeity, and that niidor thorn tho 
Empiro dotorioratod, Bnt thoro was at least ono oajoahlo rnlor in 
tho State, of tho Salnvn. familj’', which traced its dosoont from 
Tadu, and olaimod relationship with tho royal family of Vijaya- 
nagiir. Ono of tho family, Snlnva Mango, had dono yoomau 
servioo for Kampa II in liia uxpcditiou against tho Snltan of 
Madm-a. Mango’s groat-grandson Narasimha roso to groat ]-iowor 
during tho latter half of tho fiftoonth oontnry. 11 is dominions 

oomprised tho whole of North Aroot, Chinglojint and Nolloro, with 
pa,rts of Ronth Aroot, Onddapah, Kistna and Mysoro. Fnrthor, tho 
war against tho Bahmani Sultan, Mnhaimnad Shah II (1463-82), 
who panoti'atod at this period to Malur in Mysore, and to Conjoo- 
veram, was oouduotod on behalf of tho hhnporor by iliis powerful 
Siilnva ohiof. Salnva Narasimha was wol! served (hiring this 
period by his Gonoral, Isvara “ of tho Tulu family.” The reigning 
Monarch bocamo so hopolossly imbooilo, that Narasimha decided 
that nothing bnt a chaugo of riilors con Id proront tho Empiro 
falling a prey to its horoditary foos, tho Snltans of Qnlbarga. 

With the oousont of tho ohiof niinistors and gonorals of I, ho state, 
he accordingly seized tho throuo himsolf, and allowed iho king to 
Qsoapo. Tho dato of this usnrpatloii cannot, at prosont, bo fixed. 

It mnst have taken place hutwoon 148G-7 and 1495-6 A.D. 

Saluva Narasimha had not enjoyed the royal iiowor long boforo 
ho diod. lie loft two young sons, and appointed as regent the 
son of his old offioor Isvara, hy name Narasa Nayak, Tho oldost 
son was mnrdorod by an onomy of Nm’asa Nayak, to bring odinin 
on the regont.® This act forced Narasa Nayak a,hont 1601-2 A.D. to 
asanmo tho supreme authority. Tho Sfi.lnva’s son, Iniraadi Na.ra- 
simha, was deposed from tho throuo and allowod to reign, as a 
petty Haja, at Pennkonda ; ** tho regent Narasa Nayak fonudod tlir 


^ G.E., 1001', [lara. aS, 

2 The names Bivon by Mr. Seivoll am, (I) Jliillikru-juna, (S) HrijaHUklmra, 
(3) Viimpakaha, (.1.) Praiiillia DOva B.aya. 

Of these, Mallikarjtma and Virfipfikslm am Uio most iimiiiinent. Tho (Irst 
has dales ranging frnra llJfl-.'iO to 1102-3 A, D. (vWo G.TO., 1000, pani. <IV) 
Vn-upakaha’s inaoriptions rango between MOO mid 1478. Tlio iiamo RajnstikUara 
oociirs in 1468-9 and 14B6-V. In tho prosonc staco of opigraiihy it is linrdly 
poasiblo to solve tlie riddlo, 

3 a.lU,, lUOB, para, 58. ^ Sea M,, yii, p. V^, 

E 
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CHAP. 11, 
YI. Yi,T\vi- 
XABAR. 


Tlie Tliiril ar 

Tnluvu 

Dyniifity. 


Talikutn. 


Tliirii 01 ' Tiiliwa Di’uasty of ViJajanagar. He was snooeedod by 
his eldest sou V'ira Narasimha, who, after a short reigu gave place 
to his yo auger brother, Krishna-Dova-Eriya, the greatest of all the 
'Vijayanagar Emperors. This double reYolutiou did not sorionaly 
di.stiu'b the civil administration of the Empire. Au iutorestiug 
iusoriptiou at Euddi-Eoddi-patti ^ appears to refer to the infant 
sou of Sfiluva Narasi)nha, under the name of Taiiimaya Dova- 
Maliaraja, and speaks of Narasa Naymka as his agent. 

While thcBo events were iu progress in the Hindu State, the 
Eahmini Empire was subverted, and its place was takon by the 
live kingdoms of the Deccan, which played an important role iu 
the sixteenth century.'^ 

Under the Third Dynasty the history of Saloin was as nnovent- 
fnl as nuder the Eirst. An iusoriptiou of Erishna-Deva-Eilya tho 
Great has boon found at Indtlr, ® west of Dhannapnri, and another 
at Tirueheugudu.’* Tho latter records an assignment of market- 
tolls for the upkeep of certain festivals. Two inscriptions of 
Aeliyuta-Tlava have beeu found at Tnra-inaiigalam. Of these, ^ 
one records a grant of the proceeds of ceidaiu taxes for the upkeep 
of a mcitim, the other® a private grant of a villngo for the mainte- 
nance of a temple. His succossor Sadilsiva was a mero puppet iu 
the hands of his minister Eama-raja. An insodption of his reign 
has been found at Kari-maugalam ' and another at Tara- 
maugalam®. 

In 1505 A.D., the glory of Vijayaiiagar was laid in the dust 
by the combined armies of the Deccan Sultans,® on the field of 
Talikufca. The capital was given over to pillage for five months 
and ceased to exist. The catastrophe was sudden and uuexpooted. 
It plunged South India into the most terriblo anarchy known to 


^ &,E., .155 of 1S05, vido G.E., 1905, ■pa.ra. 44. 

“ Imad Slialis of Bii-iii' ... 1484-1573. 

Adil Shells of Bijiipvir 1489-1686. 

UL'iiim Shahs of Ahmadnagar 149O-1G20. 

Band Shalis of Bidar 1402-1GO9. 

Qutb Slialis of Golooiida 1612-1688, 

‘ G.B. No. 13 of 1000. 

G.E.lfo. G51 of 1005. 

= G.B, No. 21 of 1900 (No. 3 of Mr. Sewell’s Lists, Vol, I, p, 2001, dated 
1541-2 A.D. ‘ 

' G.E, No. 28 of 1900, dated 1539-40 A.D. 

" G.E. No. 5 o£ 1900. 

® Lists, Vol, 1, page 201). 

Gift of a vil age by one of the Mudulis of Tara-mangalam to a to.aple oalled 
liiima Kutlal, 

s Hussain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, Ali Adil Shah of Bijapiir, Ihrahiui 
yutb bhah of Golconda and Kasim Barjd Shah II of Bjdar, 
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history, an anarchy only terminated by the storm of Seringapa- 
tam in 1799 A.D, 

The immediate effect of Talikota -was the razing of the Imperial 
City, and the flight of Tirumala, ivith the puppet king Sadaaiva, 
to Penubonda. A roi faineant at such a time was grave danger, 
and if any relies of imperial power were to be saved, the removal 
of Sadasiva was a political necessity. Hence after 1509-70 
A.D. Sadasiva disappears, and Tirumala becomes Emperor. 

The truncated Empire about this time was divided into six 
vieeroyalties — 

(1) Andhra. (3) Madura. (5) Gingee. 

(2) Karnata. (4} Chandragiri. (6) Tanjoro. 

The Andhra or Telugu districts round Peuukonda were ruled 

directly by the Emperor. In 1575 A.D. Tirumala died, .hlis 
oldest (?) son, Rauga II, succeeded him at Penubonda ; another son, 

Eama III, was entrusted with the Vieerojalty of Karnata with 
head-quarters at Seringapatam, and a third son, Venkata I, ralod 
in Madura. As a matter of form, the ruler at Ponukonda was 
regarded as Emperor, but his authority over the othor two vice- 
roy alties varied according as his personality was strong or weak. 

This qnaai-partition of the Empire marks the lines of political 
cleavage during the seventeenth century, which is inthemaina 
record of the struggle between Mysore and Madura, with a 
shadowy Eaya flitting from place to place in spasmodic efforts at 
piecing together the shattered Empire of his ancestors, 

The time was ripe for military adventurers. Tlie members of l^'fisoluliion. 
the imperial house quarrelled among themselves. Viceroys and 
local chieftains carved out principalitios on their own behalf. 

Bagalur and Ankusagiri, ITostir and Denkani-kota, Salem and 
Amara-kundi became the capitals of princelings, while the Jaga- 
deva Eajas of Oheniiapatna ruled the Bik-amahal and a large 
strip of the Mysore iflateau stretching to the Westorn Ghats. 

These lesser principalities, however, were soon eclipsed by the 
rising states of Mysore and Madura. 

The rule of Kama III at Seringapatam was weak, and the local 
chieftains rebelled. On Eama’s death, his young son Tirumala IT 
was seat to Madura, to the care of his uncle Venkata I, and Seriuga- 
patam was left in charge of a vice-regent. In 158G A.D. Kanga II of 
Penukouda died, and the whole .lilmpire passed to Vonkata I. Tho 
young nephew Tirumala II thereupon proceeded to Seriugapatam, 
and assumed an attitude of hostility to his imperial uncle, This 
coolness led directly to the taking of Seringapatam by Eaja Odoyiir 
of Mysore, whose act was oounteuanced by Vonkata I, and whose 
actual possession was confiiunod by the Eaya in 1612 A.D. 

n-j 


OHiiP. I]. 
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1701 . 

AftGl- 

Talikufcfi. 
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CHAP. II. 

VII. 1dG5- 
1701. 


(i) Eiae of 
Sfadora. 


Tirnmala 
Hay aka. 


Poligara of 
f.he Mni-ohes. 


E'a.Ja Odeyar next began systematically to absorb tbe terri- 
tories of tbc Poligara to tbe soiitb and east, and oiicroaobed ox- 
tensivoly on tbe possessions of JagadSra Eaya, -wbiob lay to tbe 
north. Hia grandson Chama Eaja (1617-37 A.D.), by tho con- 
quest of Cbennapatna after a series of Bijapnr invasions, 
comploted the expulsion of Jagadeva Eiiya’s house from, what is 
now Mysore territory. 

The rise of the Madura Nayakas began in 1559 A.D. with 
Visvanatha’s victory over his rebel father on behalf of tho Vija^’^a- 
nagar Emperor. Visvauatha’s^ vioeroyalty lasted till 1563, and 
under the guidance of his able minister Aryanatha, passed to his 
desoendants. Aryanatha died in ICOO A.D. The infant Eai 
grow steadily in strength, and reaohoil its zenith under the Great 
Th'umala Nayaka, who accoded in 1623 A.D. 

Tirnmala Nayaka had a diffioult game to play, and ho played 
it ably and unaoiupulonsly. d'ho oinpty liotion of imporial suzo- 
rainty was no longer oonsistont with a strong eoutralisod govern- 
ment. The Madm'a frontier was already in hostile oontaot with 
tho growing kingdom of Mysore. Chnma Kaja w'as chafing to 
revenge a- reverse his arms had roooutly snfforod. In tho north 
loomed tho oloud of Mugha,l invasion. So long as tho ouergios of 
tho Docoan Sultans wore absorbed in tho Mughal war, tho Hindu 
kingdoms wore safe from their inroads. Tnnnodiatnly tho 
pressure was relaxed, tho fighting Sultans must inevitably seek 
compensation for their losses by tho invasion and pillago of South 
India. Tirumala adopted and porfootod tho policy of his prodo- 
oossors for tho defonoo of his northern frontier. 

The power of tho Nayakas was established in a frankly feudal 
basis. “ There wore 72 bastions to tho fort of Madura, and each 
of them was now formally placed in charge of a partieidar chief, 
who was honnd for himself and his heirs to keep his post at all 
times and under all ohoumstanoes. ITe was also hound to pay a 
fixed annual tribute, to supply and keep in readiness a quota of 
troops for tbe Governor’s armies, and to keop tho Governor’s 
poaoe over a particular tract of oonntry ; and in oousidoratiou of 
his promise to perform these and other services, a grant was 
made to him of a tract of oountiy.” Among tho sovonty-two 
chief Poiigars of tho Madura feudal system wore Eilmaohaudra 
Nayaka and Gatti Mndaliyar of Eongu, 

Eaoh of theeo names is that of a line of Poiigars, rathor than 
of an individual. Por instauoo, Eohort do’ Nohili found a Eanra- 
ohaudi-a Nayaka established at Beuda-mangalam in 1623. The 
horoscope of another of tliese Eamachaudra Nayakas came into 


‘ Mr. Holsou’s Madura Manual, p, 98. 
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tli 0 hands of Colonel Mackenzie, from wliieh it appears he was 
born in Octoher 1652 and died in 1718 h The name is associated 
with Talai-malaij a hill overlooking the Kaveii in the aonth of 
Naiuakkal Talnk, and the Namakkal fort is said to have been built 
by a prince of the line. 

The Gatti Mndaliyavs ruled in power and splendour the most 
dangerously exposed proyince of the kingdom. Kaveri-puram, on 
the right bank of the Kaveri. was their strategic capital, command- 
ing, as it does, one of the principal passes to the Mysoro Plateau. 
The centre of their power seeiuE, however, tohavo been Tara-manga- 
1am, where tliey built a eostly temple. It is said that their 
domiuiona extended as far as Talai-vasal to the east, Dharripnram 
in the west, and Karur in the soutlP. The forts of greatest 
strategic importauoQ held by tbem in Salem Tliatriot were 
Omalnr and Attnr. A glance at the map will show that tbo dis- 
position of these forts guarded against an invasion from Mysore. 
Kaveri-puram guarded the foot of the only ghat at which tlio 
Madm-a dominions touched Wyaoro^ Omalnr served as a points 
d’appui against any forco loroceeding by the rontoa through 
Q^opphr or Pernmbalai. In this quarter the petty Poligara of 
Denkani-kota, Katuagiri, AlamBadi, etc., intervened between the 
two great rivals. Attur commanded the ahortest route to the 
coast, and guarded against any flank move on Trickiuopoly by 
way of the A^ollar valley. The Gatti Mudaliyars are also nsao- 
oiated with Amara-knudi, Sa.ukaridrug, Tirnebougodu, Meoheri, 
Idanga-salai, aucl Pulampatti.'* Salem itself appoara, at least 
during part of the sevontoenth cenfury, to have beon ruled by an 
independent Poligar, Obeiiuappa Islayaka, whose iiauio tradition 
also connects with Tonkarai-kottaP. 

The opening of hostilities between Mysore and Madura is 
obscure for want of accurate dates and syuobroiiisms. It would 
appear that early in Tirmnala Hayaka’s reigu, Coimbatore was 
invaded by Chama liaja, who penetrated as far as Dindigul, aud 
was there checked by Tiruinala’s able general Eamappayya. The 


' Uac;keiizie Mauiiscj ijts, I, 78, 

“AnoLher acoaunt gives Eraya-mnngalam {in KokUai'ttyiinppI, Mifcta, 0 iiiilen 
S.W. oX Tirucliongoiiii, on tlie KiifSfi), ns tlio nouthera limit oi tlioir doniiiiicmH 
and Andiyur, iu Bliaviini Taluk, as Ihe western boundary. 

'I Buohaiian, Yol. I, p. iSZ, ajieaks of Kujflri-piiram ns an important outpoel, 
with two oiitljing forts, Niiclu-kaval and Chilika-kSval wliioli protected it from 
the aggresBions of the Hill Poligiirs. 

‘For farther details regarding flio Gntti Mndnliyara, boo below, Vol. II 
pp. 259 and 26J<, s.v. Amara-kundi, and Tara-mangalam. Cf. p, !)6 a.u, llobort 
de'Hobili. 

® Cf. Vol. II, pp. 228 and 250, and the BUggestod idenlilicatioi) of tbo Mora- 
maiig.alam of Eoberb do’Nobili with ilara-maiigalam, p, 95, n. 2, 
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Madura army then toot the offensive, and drove the Mysoro troops 
up the Ghats, storming one of their principal fortresses. The 
quarrel then assumed a new aspect, with the sudden intervention 
of the Sultans of Bijapnr and Golconda. 

In 1634 A..D. the Mughals (under Shah Jahan) captured 
Ahmadnagar aud ended the dynasty of the Nizam Shahs. The 
Sultan of Bijapur made his peace with the Mughals, and then 
arranged with the Sultan of Golconda to conquer the Carnatic. 
They had been invited south by several Hindu princes, who 
solicited their aid in finally throwing off the yoke of Vijaya- 
nagar.i About 1635 A.D., a new Eiiya, Eanga, asoenclod the 
throne and determined to revive the authority of his house. Tirn- 
mala Nayaka formed a league against him, which the Nayakas 
of Tanjore and Ginjee joined. The only State which remained 
loyal to the Eaya was Mysore. When the Eaya marched against 
him, Tirumala invited the Sultan of Golconda to attaok the 
Chandragiti territory from the north. The Eaya conutormarohed 
to meet his now enemy, was routed, and took refuge with tic 
Nayaka of Ikkeri (North Mysore). The Goloonda army then 
marched south to reduce the rebels who had so rashly iuvolred its 
aid, and laid siege to Ginjeo. Tirumala then askod' the Bijapnr 
Sultan to help him. When the Bijfipur troops arrived at Ginjee, 
they at once joined with their fellow Muhammadans. Ginjeo foil ; 
Tirumala lost heart, and purchased peace by becoming their 
humble feudatory. The date of these events is uncertain. The 
war was apparently over by 1644 A.D. 

Meanwhile the main army of Bijapur had been otherwise em- 
ployed. In 1636 an expedition started rmder Eandhnla Khan, 
with ohahji (Sivaji’s father) as second in oommand. After raid- 
ing the country near Bednur, the invaders appeared in 1638 
before Seringapatam, where, after a jpolitical revolution, Kantlrava 
Narasa Eaja had been placed on the throne by tho Dalavay, 
(Commander-in-Chief). The new king was no puppet ; he beat 
off the assaults delivered by the Muhammadans, and the siege was 
raised. The invaders then turned east, took Bangalore from the 
Poligar, Kempo Ganda, and reduced the north and east of what 
is now M3’^sore State. In the course of this campaign the Bara- 
mahal was made subject to Bijapur, and, by 1644 A.D., tho new 
conquests were formed into tw'o Provinces (Oarnatic-Balaghat 


AVilka, i, p. G5. Ifc is ‘'stated in Hindu Manusevipta that tUey were 
invited by seveni] of the Bsnrpers wrho, under the title of Naikg, Eajafl, Udayars, 
ToliBMB and even Gouda of single villagea, bad erected separate iirinoipalitiea 
and loolishly hoped to preserve or extend them by the aid of foreign force.” 
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aud Caraatic-PaylDghat) and bestowed as ajaghir on Sliabji, who CHAP. TT, 
fixed hia bead-quarters at Bangalore.^ _ 

Later on (the date again ia uncertain) tbc Raja, aided bj 
Mysore, made one last attempt to recover his antbority. Tirmnala 
threw open to the Muhammadans the passes into Mysore whinb he 
commanded, and the last flicker of the great Hindu Empire was 
extinguished. 

Kantirava Naraaa Raja adopted the policy of appropriating Kimtii’iivu 
territory whenever he could do so with impunity. According to ^1™“" 
Wilks, he took several places in Coimbatore from Gatti Mudaliyar 
in 1641 A.D. Six years later, he seized Eatnagiri from oiio Itibal 
Eao, and in 1652 he was strong enough to take from Bijapiir the 
Western Baramahal, including Virabhadradrug, Peiinagararn, 
and Dharmapmi. In the same year- he took Denkaui-kuta from 
the Itibal Eao, from whom be had wrested Eatnagiri. In Hj5S 
he again raided Coimbatore, and took several important fortroases 
from the Madm'a feudatory. In the next year, Hosiir was taken 
from one Chandra Sankar. 

The reigns of Kantirava Marasa Eaja and Tirnmala Hilyaka 
closed in 1059 A.D. with one of the most vindictive wavs on record. 

The ofiensive was taken by the Mysoreans, who threatened Madura 
itself. The invaders were then driven back, and the Maduiia 
historians claim that Mysore was invaded, its king captured and 
his nose out off in revenge for the cruelty of the Mysoreans, who 
had out off the noses of all their captives.^ 

Prom 1659 Madura deolinod and Mysore grew powerful. The AKtxMHlmjoy 
latter State was ruled in turn by two capable men, Dodda Dova 
Eaja (1659-1672) and Ohikka Deva Eaja (1672-170-1). In the 
reign of the first named, the latter repulsed a dospurato attack 
made on Erode by Tirnmala’s successor, Chokkanatha Niijaka of 
Madura, in combination with tho Nayaka of Ginjeo and "Vonkoji 
of Tanjore in 1667. The raid ended in total failure, and Eodda 
Deva Eaja wrested Erode and Dharapuram from tho Niiyaka, 
and Omalnr from Gatti Mudaliyar. 

Ghikka Deva Eaja was the ablest statosman of bis time, except Ohiid.-a Peva 
Sivaji himself. The keynote of bis policy was friendahip with the 
Mughal Aurangzib. His financial reforms, hia strenumis home 
administration, gave stability to his authority. Whoaover ho 
could do so without affront to Aurangzib, he extended bis 


1 Hia aummer residence was at Nandi and bis winter rosidenoo at Holar. 

2 There is no reference in Mjeore history to this cutting- oil of tlio nosos, 
although there are abnndimt allusions to insults of this cliaractor in lifcoraturo 
and inscriptions. There is mention for instanoo of Baja Odeyiir imring wJiiiii)c(l 
<• across the body, like the holy thread” the Odeyai of Karugahalli for some iusulL, 
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domiiiioiis by conquest. Betwoon 1(175 arid 1078 A.IJ. he brought 
his frontier in contact with that of Bijapur. 

The nggre.ssioiis of the Marathaa, howenu-, chechod hia enter- 
prise. In lOijf Shfiliji had died, and Vouhoji ontored on his inheri- 
tance. By lOTJ Vcidtdji had oatahliahed himself in Tanjoro. 
In 1077 Sivaji advanci-d on Girigfo, through the Bauialcheri 
Pas.s, to claim his inheritance from his half-hrother, and hi July 
of the game year the two brothers oji.mfi to torm.a. It would 
appear that, for a few years, the Baramnhrd, and perhaps also the 
Talaghat, passed under Maratha rule. 

ChikkaDeva Baja studiously' refrained from iuterfering with 
the llaratlias, who came to loot and not to rule. With the death 
of hivajiiu 1680, and the fall of Bijapur and Goloondn, ho came 
in closer contact with the Mughals, and made .fast friends wiili 
the Mughal general Ciasim Khan. .In 1689 he assisted in the 
final ruin of Madura. In 1685 ho had been negotiating with 
'Venkoji for the purchase of Ba.ngalore. Before the bargain was 
completed, Qasim Khan seized tho plaoe, and sold it to Mysore 
for the stipulated price, three lakhs of rupees. In 1688-9 G'liikka 
iJova Baja felt strong enough onco again to iuvadothe Baramahal, 
which had apparently thrown off its allogianoe. Dharraapuri, 
Manukonda, Ornalur and Pararaati were taken from “the people 
of Aura ; ” Eaveri-patnam and Anantagiri (i.o., At.tur)'‘by the 
treaty concluded by Liugiirajayah with tbe Auracbeo.” ^ By 
1704, when Obikka BSva Baja died, almost tbe whole of Salem 
District -was within his dominions. 

Bijapur fell to tbe Mugbals in 1687 A.D., and Goloonda in 
1688. In 1690 Aurangzib placed Qasim Eb an in command of 
the Carnatic proviuces lately dopoudeut on tbo two Sultanates. 
These provinces comprised three well-marked territorial divisions ; 
(A) Carnatic Ilaidarabad Balagbat, composed of the ffvo Oiroars 
of (1) Sidhout, (2) Gandi-kota, (3) Gooty, (4) Gurrainkonda, and 
(5) Kambam; (Bl Carnatic Haidarabad Payinghiit, extoudiug 
from Guntur to tho Colcroou, and including almost all the Coro- 
mandel Coast, with Tanjore, Gingce, and Trichinopoly ; (Oj 
Carnatic Bijapur, situated west of Carnatic Ilaidarahad, and 
comprising the plateau country round Sira and Bangalore, In 
1691 the Carnatic Paylnghat appears to have been made a sepa- 
rate command under Zulfikar Khan, who was entrusted with the 
reduction of Gingce, a task which occupied liim till 1698. In 
that year Qasim Ehau was defeated by tbe Maratbas, and died, 
either by bis owm band or by tbe dagger of an assassin. He was 


^ Willca I, p. 132. 
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EucccGcled by Zulfikar Xian, wio ruled the Oamatio provinces for OLTaP. II, 
nearlj lb years, “ a period of iiieessaut and destructive warfare’’^ vir. lEtiS- 

On the death of Aurannzlh, in 1707 A.D., rapid disintegra- ‘ 

tiou set in thi’oughout the Mughal dominions. ZnlJiltar Khan BrciaU up o 
went north, to watch the struggle for the sucenssiou that ensued; 

Hand Khan, who was left in command of the Oaruatic provinces, 
followed northwards shortly after, nominating as his deputy 
Sadnt-uUa KhS.n. The territory directly under Sddat-ulla Khan 
comprised Carnatic Haidarahad Payloghat and Carnatic Bija[)ur, 
which by this time came to bo known as tho provinces of Arcot 
and Sira rospectively. Meanwhile, in Mysore, Ohikka Leva 
.Eaja had been succeeded by his son, a deaf-mute, and hence- 
forward that State was ruled by its ministers, in tho nainos of 
puppet Eajas. Sadat-ulla Khan at Crst onjoyod, under tho 
suzerainty of the Nizam, the undivided control of tho two 
Carnatics, hut, after four years, his jurisdiction was restricted to 
the province of Arcot, and a now Nawah, Amin Khan, was ap- 
pointed for Sira. Sadab-ulla Khan rcsonted the removal of tho 
rich State of Mysore from his jurisdiction, and formed a eoiispi- 
raoy with tho Nawahs of Ciiddapah, Kurnool, Savanur and tho 
Maratha chief Moriri Eao Ghorpade of Gooty to seize it. Tho 
new Nawah, Amin Khan, compromised by suggesting joint notion 
against the Eaja of Mysore. Acoordingly the oonfedoratos levied 
blackmail to the extant of a ororo of rupeoe. Ilenooforward tho 
funds of the unfortunate State of Mysore wore looked on as tho 
lawful property of any one who was strong enough to domand their 
surrender. 

Meanwhile, four of the tive Cirears of tho Carnatic Haidaiubad Tliu Oudda- 
Balaghat had been ahaorhod by Abdul Nahi Khan, tho Pathan® I'*'"'' 

Nawah of Cuddapah ; the fifth, Gooty, falling to tho Ghorpado 
Marathas. Abdul Nahi Khan was theoretically a subordinate*’ 
of the ofRoer holding tho joint oommimd of tho Carnatics, but 
ho sometimes dealt directly wdth the Subedar of tho Deccan. 

Eeforc, however, Nizam-ul-mulk had consolidated his powor, 

Abdnl Nahi Khan had booomo practioally independent, tie 


’ Acconliiig to (he Ililriiiiialiiil t.radil.ion, (S.il.JM., V'ol, I, p. 8i)), 2 iilJllcir 
Khiii took nortliern .S.alem fi-oin llio Miii-alhns on biilnil) of iho Mogliala, oiid 
i-ulccl it for S jearfl, 

“ in tlie 00,1-17 ycai'B of tho eighf.ccni.li coni iiry, Llio IhitliiTn fiiinil'iou of Kiwiiiiiir, 
Kiu'iiool, and Ciidihipali, begnu “ to rally around I lioiii t.lio romdiuH ol the goun- 
ine Patbiina, or forooious banda of Die b.-uih. ti'dio, wlio woro porpol.iuilly doHOond- 
ingfrom tbo Indiiiu Caucasus |.o iiupiovo tbidr fortunuH in tliu Hoiitli ” VVillcH 
Vol. I, p, I 3 C. 

3 According to tbo liriramiiluU lraili(,ion, {,‘i.VJl.. Vol, ], p, m), llio Jiaraiiinlial 
Tvia gi-aiitod by Zclfikiir Khaii as a Jaghlr to Abdnl Nabi Kliaii. 
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extended iis poaasssions aouiliward along the back of tho Eaatern 
Ghats nearly to the Kavori, and, by 1714- A.D., he had made 
himself master of tbo Baramahal.^ 

The Niaam-nl-mnlli: died in 1748. A war of snooGsaion 
followed, in which tho French and English took sides, and for the 
first time oarne into politioal prominonoe. Tho field of war was 
outside Salom Distriot, which at tho time was dividod hotween 
Ouddapah and Mysore. Nanja Eaj, ohiof minister of tho latter 
State, played a donhlo game; he tried to got the oossion of 
Triohinopoly from Muhammad Ali, and thou intrignod with the 
French. His share in tho war cost him money, but brought him 
no gain. It was in this war that an obscure adventurer, Haidar 
Ali, became the most powerful suhjoot in the sorvioo of Mysore. 

In 1758 Ouddapah was invaded by tbe Marathas, who stripped 
tho Nawab of half of his territory. One Asad Khan, at the time 
Governor of Baramahal onhohalf of Ouddapah, had recently been 
superseded by another officer. He promptly wont over to Haidar, 
and advised him to essay tho conquest of the Baramahal. Haidar 
deputed his brother-in-law, Makhdnm Ali, for the purpose. This 
officer, as a preliminary step, first reduced tho Poligar of Anokal, 
whose territory intervened between that of Haidar and the Bara- 
mahal. This object was effootodin 1760. Meanwhile tho French 
had been vanquished at Wandiwash (January 22 , 1760), and 
Lally, as a last resort, applied to Haidar for help. Haidar 
thereon sent Makhdnm Ali to Pondicherry to nogotiato, The 
treaty was to Btipulat6_the cession to Mysore of Tiyaga, a fort 
which oommanded the Attur Pass. At tho oonolusion of the war, 
Triohinopoly, Madura, and Tinnevelly wore to he ceded to Haidar. 
Makhdnm Ali proceeded to Pondicherry before the end of June, 
and ratified the treaty, when he was recalled with all his forces by 
the urgent necessity of Haidar. The oonspiraoy of Khaude Eao 
with the puppet Eaja and the Marathas had all but terminated 
his oai'eer. Makhdum Ali, after hard fighting, got as far as 

^ The names, dates, and order oi succoasion of tie Ouddapah Mavvabs, present 
a hopeless puzzle. Mr. Grabble, in tho Ouddapah Manual, p, 91, gives thefollow- 
ing order : (1) Abdul Nubi KIiBn, (2) his sou, Mahazid Khan, (insoription dated 
1732 A.D,), (3) MaliaBiin K han, brother of (2), (4) Altra. Khan. The tradition 
preserved in tho Baramahal, quoted by Mr. Le Kami, S.D.K, Vol. I, p. 89, gives 
the followiug order : (1) Abdul Nahi Khun, (2) Abdul Muhammad Kliln, (ruled 10 
years), (3) Abdul Musum Khan, (11 yeai-s), (4) Alidul Muzzad Khan, (8 years), 
(5) Abdul Musum Khan sgain, for another 5 years. Aooording to Grant Duff, 
it was Mnliammad Khan who mnrderod Kuzir Jang in 1750. According to the 
Pungauur tradition, (ISorth Arcot Manual, Vol, II, p, 408), Aldul Mahsim was 
slain in tho disastrous battle with the Maruthua near Ouddapah in 1757. Accord- 
ing to Wilks, Vol, I, p. 402, Alim Khan joined Kizilm Ali on the evo of tho Chital- 
drug campaign of 1777. 
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Kcla-mangalam and occtipiod Anchotti-dm-j^ara. Horo lin waa 
closely dloolcaded, and evory attoinpt of Idaidar’a foriio at Ajiiikal 
to oJIeot a junction failed. Haidar thou rosortod to tho oxpodiout 
of brihing the Mariithaa to duaort Khando Itao. Tho hriho, as 
usual, succeeded, Three lahlis wore paid, the .Tiitriunaliiil was 
ceded. Haidar joined his l)rother-in-]ii.w, defeated Khando Jiao, 
and assumed the supreme control of Mysore affairs. 


OITA1'. II. 
VLi. moe- 


The year 1761 -was eyentful in Indian history. On January Viri. Tim 
ISth, Pondiolierry sm-renderod to tho il'Jnglish, and J.iVoiioh 
dominion in India ceased to exist. Eight days jiroviously I’ri'Uuin, 
(Jannary 7th) two 'hundred thonsand Marfithas porisliiid ut 
Panipat in battle against the Afghan Ahdali, and in the unis- 
saore which enaned. In tho same year Haidar Ali, uiuholdoiiod 
by the catastrophe at Panipat, iranrpodtlui govorninent of Mysore. 

By these events the politioal aspect Was oomplotoly ohaiigod. 

Haidar overrated the effect of Panipat. Before tho year 17(J I 
had expired, he had, in allianoo with tho Nizam’s hrotihi):i.' Biwalal; 

Jang, driven the Marathaa ont of Sira, and on the payment of 
throe laths, ho waa created Nawah of Sira, a title whioh BaHiilat 
Jang had not tho faintest authority to bestow. Tho Heiztiro ol! 

Sira by Haidar was an insult to tbo Maratlins whioli brought 
speedy retrihution. In 17Gd tho Poshwa himsolf invadod Mysore ; 
by June, Haidar had sustamod a orushiug doloat, and in 
February of tho following year bo bought off the .Maiuthas with 
an indemnity of 32 lakhs. In 1766, tho pageant .llitja died. 

His son, a youth of 18 years, was set on tho throne by Haidar. 

The young prince chafed against Haidar’s authority'^ .Haidar 
confiscated all his property, and placed him in oonlinivinoiit, 'I’lu's 
act determined tho Marathas and Nizfun Ali on nmila,r’H dei)(,»Hi- 
tion, and precipitated tho First Mysore War-. 


c, The War of 1767-9 is of peculiar interest in the liistorv o 
Salem Fistnot, within the limits of which its chief oiieratiom 
were conducted. Tho war was a sognel to tho troa.ty of .Hovono 
her 12, 1766, between the Company and Nizam Ali. Undo] 
this, the Company accepted in fief from the Nizam tho North orii 
Circars, already granted them hy a firman of tho Dellii 
and engaged ‘‘to have a body of their troops ready to sotllo tlu! 
a airs of His Eighnoss’ (the JMizam’s) Govormnont, in ovurythi)ig 
that 18 right and proper whonover roqairocl.” In piumnuuio 
of this undertalang, plans for a joint invasion of Haidar’s torri- 
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Tha Marathas moved fii-at, and oarly in Marcli, 1767, Lefore 
their allies could join thom, thoy had overrun the Mysore domini- 
ons as fai’ as the Baramahal, brought Haidar to his hnees, and 
agreed to withdraw from the war on tlio payment of 17-j lakhs 
cash down, and the pledge of Kolar District as seourity for the 
payment of a like sum in addition. Tho balance was paid oarly 
in May, and on tlio 11th of that month tho Marathas finally 
moved northwards. 

Meanwhile tho army of the Nizam had, by March 9tli, reached 
the Tungabhadra, and was joined by Colouol Josopli Smith, with 
six battalions of infantry and somo guns. On March 24th tho 
allies learned that tlio Marathas had boon bribed to withdraw. 
Colonel Smith soon disoovored that Haidar was making overtures 
to the Nizam also, which tho latter was proparod to accopt. Ho 
acGordingl)' withdrew part of his forco, but the Madras Govern- 
ment insisted on three battalions remaining in tho Nizam’s camp, 
as proof of confideuce. This force was soon afterwards reduced 
to five companies, and the latter were suilorod by tho Nizam 
to depart within a few days of tho actual outbreak of hostilities 
between Haidar and the British. 

While the Nizhm’s army was approaching Bangalore from the 
north, a respectable force of 3,000 foot, 500 of whom wore British, 
was despatched from Madras with tho object of seizing tho 
Baramahal. The mud forts of Vaniyambadi, Tiruppattur and 
Kaveri-patnam foil without serious opposition, aud on Juno 3rd an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to storm Krishnagiri. The siege 
was then converted into a blockade, the proseoution of which 
absorbed the energies of the whole force, aud precluded further 
active operations. 

On his return from tho Nizam’s oamp near Bangaloro, Colonel 
Smith was directed to assume general command of the British 
troops in the Baramahal. In the latter part of August the com- 
bined armies of Haidar and Nizam Ali^ desoeudocl the Krishuagii'i 


^ Smilli cBtimated the relati-se strength of tho armies as follows ! — 



Cavalry. 

Infnntry. 

Guns, 

N'izam All ,t 

30,000 

12,86fi 

10,000 

60 

Haidar 

16,000 

40 

British — 

Total ... 42,600 

28,000 

100 

European 

30 

800 


Native 


5,000 

111 

Huliammad Ali 

1,000 



' 

Total ... 1.030 

3,800 

10 
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Passes, and on the 25th, the transport cattle which were grazing in 
the vicinitj oi the British camp near Eakaaharai/ wore surprised 
and driYou off. Smith’s oavaliy hastily moved out for their 
recovciy, and were unexpectedly assailed by very superior numbers 
under Mabhdum Ali, who charged thorn into the very lines o.f tho 
enoampment after destroying about one-third of their number, aud 
carried off tho greater part of the cattle.^ 

The same evening Haidar appeared before KavSri-patnani, which 
was hold by Oaptain MoKain, with throe companies of the 3rd 
Battalion of Coast Sepoys. Two assaults wore delivcrod, and 
repulsed ; but Oaptain McKain, finding tho place untenable, capitu- 
lated on August 27th. 

By this time Colonel Wood was advancing withroinforoeiuents 
from Trichinopoly towards Tirnvannamalai,® and it booamo a 
matter of vital moment that Colonel Smith should join him. 
Smith, crippled by the loss of cattle on the 25th, was unable to 
move till the 28th. lie fell back eastward, roaohing Singarapot 
on the 30th, Palli-patti on the 31at, and Oheugam oir Septemhor 
1st. Haidar followed close on his heels. 

It was Inoky for the Bi'itish that ho did not forestall thoin and 
soize the Oheugam Pass, On Soptoinher 2nd * Smith turned to hay 
at Ohongam and won a viotorj. In this action ho lost 48 Euro- 
peans and 67 sepoys killed aud wounded ; the ouoiny lost 4,000 men, 
64 guns and a vast quantity of stores.'^ Smith then prooeodod to 
Tiruvannamalai. Binding no provision there, he was compelled to 
move further eastward in search of supplies. On Soptombor 8th 
he was joined hy Colonel Wood, and on the I4th he retraced his 
steps to Tiruvanuamalai, Thcro on tho 26th ho brought on a 
pitched battle with Haidar aud won a dooisive victory.® Tho 
Nizam aud his army bolted, 55 field pieces were tahou, and Haidar 
was compelled to retire into the Ba.raraahal. Oolonol Smith 
uuahlo for want of supplies to follow up his victory, dispersed his 
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' Now !i r-iilway station between Tiiuppattui- and Samalpatti 

2 Wilks i, 311. 

3 Commonly but wrongly oallotl “ Triiiomaloe, " “ Trinomnlly ” oto,, nte,; 

^ Wilks estimatc'.s tlie loss of the confederatos at l',000 men and 6>1 gmis witli 
tumbrils. The loss to the Eritiah was 170 men killnS and wonnrlnd 


5 His total foroo amounted to 10,430 offoctivo nion -with 1,600 hiid, homo 

European Infant-iy 

... 1,400 

Native Infantry 

... 9,000 

European Cavalry 

... 30 

Native Cavalry 

... 1,500 

Field PicooB 

34 

'According to 'Wilks, Vibort and Portescuo tlin battlo 
on Septemboi- 3rd. 

of Cliongam wa.s fong] 
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army into cantonments at Vellore, Oonjeoyeram, Wandiwaah and 
Trichinopoly for the rainy season, and himself proooeded to Madras 
in the hope of effecting some improTomcnt in the departments of 
Supply. 

Vor a month the discomforted confederates remained at Mattiir^ 
each blaming the other for the disaster at Tiruvannamalai. Early 
in Novomhor Haidar, led hy the continued inactivity of the British 
to believe himself safe from molestation, resumed the offensive, 
recaptured Tiruppattur on the 5th, and Yfiniyambadi on the 7th, 
and appeared before Ambui on tho 10th. Vani 3 mmbadi 'was 
surrendered by Captain Eobinsou, on parole not to servo again 
during the war, a promise which (apparently under Government 
orders) he subsequently brohe.^ 

Captain Calvert’s spirited defence of Ambur was ended on 
December 7th by the appears, nee of Colonel Smith with a detach- 
ment from Vellore. On the following day Smith eame in touch 
with Haidar at Vaniyambadi. Haidar fought a roar-guard action, 
retiring as soon as his retreat was scoured, and abandoning 
Vauiyambadi. In this action Haidar’s corps of Europoau horse, 
imder Monsieur Anmout, moved off in a body and joined the 
English army.® The main body of the latter had to halt at 
Vaniyambadi to await provisions from Ambur, but Colonel Tod 
with the advance guard occupied Tiruppattur on the 9th. The 
allies retreated towards Kaveri-patnam, the defences of which had 
been so strengthened by Haidar since its capture, that Colonel 
Smith, meanwhile reinforced by Colonel Wood, who had advanced 
from Trichinopoly by the Singarapet Pass, declined to attack it. 

At this juncture the allies learned of demonstrations by tho 
Bombay Government against Mysore from the West Coast, and by 
Bengal troops from the Northern Ciroars against Haidarabad, and 
of a revolt of the Nayars of Malabar. In oonsoquenoo of this, 
Haidar, on December 14th, despatched his heavy guns and baggage 
with Tipu to the West, and four days later Nizam Ali hurriedly 


^ Willts gives the name “ Oalaimiittoor,” It is Icnown that Haiclai' on one of 
his mavchos crossed the river at Kanibaya-nnllur, which is only 4 miles from 
Irnmattur, As Matthr, however, is easier to reach from Singarapet, and stra- 
tegically covers Krishnagiii and KavSri-patnam, the pvohahilities favour Mattur 
as the place of Haidar's halt. 

" In December this Captain Kobinson was seoond in command at Erode, when 
it was surrendered to Haidar under disgracefnl circumstances. Haidar, after 
promising that the garrison should be allowed to proceed on parole to Trioliino- 
poly, sent thorn all to the dangeons of Soringapatam. His plea was that 
Sobinson’s broken word of honour absolved him from his own promise. 

® Wilks I, p. 326. This troop of foreign hussars numbered about 60 men, of, 
Wilson Madras Army, i, p. 280. 
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re-asoended the Ghats. Haidar, hofore following his main army, 
mado one vigorous attempt in person to cut off a convoy, composed 
of the lat Battalion^ of Sepoys in charge of provisions, advancing 
under Captain E. V. Eitzgerald from Tiruvaunrimalai. Smith 
anticipated the move, and despatched Major Thomas Eitzgorald, 
with two companies of Grenadiers, the 5th Eattalion® of Sepoys, 
and two field-pieoes to reinforce the convoy hofore J-Jaidar oould 
attack it. Haidar attacked the united forces in person on 
Eecomher 29th, with a force of 4,000 horse, 2,000 foot and 5 guns, 
and was badly heatou. Immediately after this, Haidar followed 
his main army up tho Ghats, leaving Makhdum Sahih with a 
strong force, mainly cavalry, to watch tho British, and aot on 
their supplies. At tho same moinout the Hritiah army was coiii- 
polled to fall hack eastward on its conimnnioations, to save itaolf 
from starvation. 

For seven months Haidar was fully occupied with affairs in 
the north and west, and tho field was clear for the British foroos, 
Divided counsels paralysed efficient action. Tho Governmout 
wished to invade tho Balaghat, and strike dkectly at Bangalore 
and Seringapatam. Colonel Smith realised that his force was quite 
inadequate for the campaign without any proper commissariat, and 
proposed to occupy the whole of the country contiguous to the 
frontier, from Va.nij’amhadi tlu'ough the Baramahal and Talaghat 
down to Dindigul and Palghat, with a view to establishing depots 
as a base for subsequent operations. The result was an attempt to 
carry out both plans with a force inadequate for either. 

The army was formed into two columns. Colonel Smith with 
1,500 Em-opeans and 7,500 sepoys was to invade tho Erdaghfit, 
Colonel "Wood with 600 Biu'opeans and 4,400 sepoys to reduce the 
lowland forts in detail.® On February 23rd the former appeared 
before Kaveri-patnam, which was promptly ahandonod. He thou 
received orders to proceed to tho camp of tho Nizam at .Pungantir. 
The Nizam had mado overtures of peace to Colonel Smith as oarly 
as December 1767 . A treaty was concluded hotwoon tho Nizam and 
the Nawah on .February 23rd, which was signed by tho members of 
Council on tbe 2dth idem. Shortly afterwards Smith roGumod to 
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^ Sow the 61et. Pioneers. 

“ Now the 6Ith Pioneers. 

^Colonel Smith’s column rvne composed of the lat and 2iid European 
Regiments, a detachment of artillery, the foreign Legion, Oapt. Aohmuty’s 
Bengal Battalion, and the 1st, Srd, 5th, 6th, 13th. lith and ICth Madras Batta- 
lions. Colonel Wood’s detachment consisted of tho Srd Em-opooii Regiment, 
a party of artillery, the 4tli, 7tli, 8th and Uth'Battalions, and 5 companies J 
the 10th, ^ 
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the Bararaahal, and nnclertook the hlockado oi Krishnagiri, which 
did not anrrondor till Maj 2nd. 

On Jnns 8th an advanced detachment of the British armv, 
imdor Colonel Llonald Oamphcll,' moved from Krishnagiii and 
ascended tho Pass of Bndi-kota^; on the 16th Vonkatagiri-kota 
was occnpiecl, and the direct road to Vellore via Peddauayakan ' 
durgam aGcnred. On tho 23rd, Mnlhagal was talccn, on tho 28tli, 
Kolar. Meanwhile Colonel Smith, with tho main army, had 
ascended the Budi-kota Ghat, and arrived at Araleri, w'hero ho 
directed Colonel Campholl to roioinhim. On Jnly 3rd tho united 
forces moved via Bagalur for tho siege of liosur, which fell on 
the 11th. The Bagalur Poligar, a feudatory of Haidar, prudently 
abstained from hostilities with tho English, “ at the same time 
representing to Haidar his inability to resist, and tho necessity of 
temporizing until ho had a better opportunity of evineiug his 
allegiance.”® Shortly after the fall of Hoaur, a detachment 
under Captain Chsby aeixod Anckal and Donkani-kota. Several 
days were then wasted hy the attempt of a delachmont under 
Colonel Lang to occupy a number of villages surromidcd by almost 
impouctrable jungles botw'eeu Bonkani-kota and tho Kaveri, a 
move which Muhammad AH thought might inoreaso his revenues, 
hut which could not he of any conceivable strategical importance. 

At riosur, Smith was joined hy tho advance guard of Morari 
Bao, tho Maratha ruler of Gooty, whoso servioos had been 
bargained for by tho British and secured. Smith then moved to 
Hoskote, w'horc, on August 4th, he was joined hy Morari Eao in 
person. On that very day Haidar re-outored Bangalore. 
Haidar’s first move was a night attack on the camp of Morari .Eao 
at Hoskote ; tho attack was repulsed (August 22ud). Both armies 
now turned their attention to the advance of Colonel Wood. 

This officer had begun his task of reducing the lowland forts 
with tho siege of Tcnliarai-kottai, which capitulated, on the eve of 
assault, on Pehruary 12th. Dbarmapuri was carried by assault. 
The slaughter of tho defenders wa.s so scvorc that only ono other 
garrison (that of Erode) dare face Wood’s storming party. The 
forts of Salem, Attur, Senda-mangalam and Namakkal surrendered 
without a blow. Wood then crossed tho Kiivori, secured tho 
passes from Coimbatore to tho plateau, and penetrated to Palghat. 
Donbling hack through the south of Ooimhatoro District, hy 
August 3rd ho was master of Dindigul. He then received orders 


1 Colonel Compbell’a fovoe oomprised dotaoliinerUB of the lat and 2nd 
Enropaan Kcgimenta, and of the Srd, 5tli, llth and 16th llattaliona. 

” For the Budi-kuLa Ghat vide Vol. II, p. 108. 3 wriHiB, i, p, 340. 
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to join Smith in Mysoro. Marching via the Topptir Pass, ho 
reached Krishuagiri on Septomher 1st. 

Colonel Wood was expected to roach Bndi-lcota on Soptomhor 
5th, and move thence to Malur on the 6th. Oolonol Smith, 
however, having lost touch with Haidar on the 3rd, thought it 
wise to advance aud meet Wood’s force. Ho throw hia haggago 
into Malur on the 5th, and on tho 6th morning advanced towards 
.Budi-k5ta. The move was a fortunate one, aud might have lod to 
Haidar’s destruction, hut for the fool-hardiucas of Colonel Wood.^ 
Haidar, carefully concealing his movomonts, had taken np such a 
position at a bond of the dofile up which Wood must march, that 
ho could OnfUado the advancing troops from chosen positions, aud, 
taking advantage of tho ensuing confusion, annihilate tho British 
foreo. As Smith advanced, he received early intelligence of tho 
movements of Wood aud Haidar, and realised that tho lattor 
conld he trapped. Ho sont moasongers to appriao Oolonol Wood 
of hia intentions. Ho shortly afterwards roachod the coruor of the 
defile whore ho hoped to attaoJi Haidar, when both ho aud Haidar 
wore startled by “ a regular aaluto which Colonel Wood thought 
proper to firo in honour of Oolonol Smith on roooiviug the raossago 
of his approach,” Tho warning was enough, Haidar withdrew 
and Smith and Wood joined thoir forces without opposition, hut tho 
ohanco of dealing the enemy a severe blow was lost. Haidar now 
offered tho cession of tho Bilramahal, aud an iudomnity of ten 
lakhs, as tho price of peace, Tho terms wore rojoetod. Tho 
Government wore soon to ropout thoir rashness in rojootiug thoso 
proposals. 

The British army next moved on Kolar. Moauwhilo Haidar 
recovered Mnlhagal. On Octoher 3rd Wood® retook tho Peta 
and failed at tho Port. On tho following day Wood wvas attackod 
in force by PJaidar, and hardy escaped dofoat. 

Towards tho end of October, Smith was summoned hy tho 
Government to Madras, a, nd on November Hth ho sot out from 
Eollr towards Yonkatagiri-kota with Muhammad Ali and tho two 
Deputies, with whom Govermnont had thought fit to hampor tho 
discretion of thoir Command er-in-Ohiof. Smith’s column moved 


^ Smith's foroa carapi-ised the let and 2nd European Eegimonta, the let Ord 
and 5th Battaliona and Acliiiiuty’a Boiigol Battalion- Wood Imcl Tvitli him tho 
3i-a Eegimentof Europoana, tho 8th and 11th Battaliona of Sopoys aiid 4 omn- 
panioa of the Vth Battalion, 

“ In ooneeqnence oE the dieploasuro e-xpreaecd by Colonel Smith at Oolonol 
Wood’a inoomprohenaihlo aaluto of geptemhor CLli, tho latter desirod pormisflion 
^'o resign his comraimcl, and Ooloi’cl Long boolc his plaop. Colonel Wood, however 
resumed his command hy tho ond of Septombor. (WilUa, i, p. 345-340),' 
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eastward to cover thoir march, Wood romaining in command at 
Kolar. On the first day’s march of the Nawah’s party, news was 
received that Haidar was attacking Hostir. Smith accordingly 
detached the 2nd European Eegiment and Captain Cosby’s 
Battalion of Sepoys to reinforce Wood. Tho remainder of Smith’s 
force, under Major Pitzgorald, occupied Venkatagiri-kdta, to cover 
tho retreat of tho Nawilh and tho Deputies. 

On Novomber 16th Wood marched to tho roliof of Hosnr.i 
On tho l7th he reached Bagalur and deposited there his baggage, 
camp equipage and surplus stores, with two brass 18-poundors, as 
a preliminary to a night attack on Haidar’s camp. From Bagalur 
to Hosur is miles. Wood started from Bagalur at 10 p.m., and 
reached Hosur at 7 a.m. on tho morning of the 18th. Haidar 
allowed him to enter the fort unmolested. . His cavahy kept 
Wood's force amused with demonstrations in (ill directions, while, 
his infantry by a flank march proceeded to Bagalui’. It w'as 
not till 2 p.u. that the sound of filing to the north convinced 
Colonel Wood of tho situation. Ho hastily retraced his steps to 
Bagalur, but arrived too late. Haidar, without attempting an 
attack on tho Fort, had entered tho Beta, packed nearly tho 
whole of the stores and baggage of tho British army on his 
carts, tumbrils and gun-carriages, and marched them off to Banga- 
lore with tho two 18-poundors. By the time Wood I'oaohod 
Bagalur', nearly tho whole of Haidar ’s army was out of sight. 
An awful panic in tho Beta had resulted in tho loss of over 2,000 
human lives and as many bullocks. 

On November 20th, Wood retui’ucd to Hosur, and gave the 
garrison what ammunition and stores ho could spare. On tho 2lBt 
he marched via Bagalurto Araleri, w'horc there was a small supply 
of provisions. There ho was attacked in force by Haidar on the 
22nd and 23rd, and was only saved from a,Euihilation by tho arrival 
of Major Fitzgerald from Venkatagiri-kota, with every man he 
could muster. Ou Fitzgerald’s approach, Haidar, thinking he 
had tho dreaded Smith to doal with, drew off to a rospeotful 
distance, and permitted the united forces of the British to procood 
to Vonkatagiri-kota. Wood was sent under arrest to Madi'as and 
Colonel Lang took command. 

As soon as Haidar discovored that Smith was no longer in tho 
field against him, ho throw to tho winds all anxiety for tho safety 
of Bangalore. Early in November Fazl-uUa-Khan had boon 
organizing a force at Scringapatam, and towards the end of tbo 


^ His force coiiaiRted of the 2nd and SrdEeropaan Regiments (abQut700 men) 
and 5 Battalions of Sopoys, among them the Gth^ lltli and 16bh. 
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month, lie swooped down on Coimbatore District through tho Passes 
of Gajalhatti and Kareri-puracad On December 6th Haider 
himself marched into tho Baramahill vi^ Palakodii, and debouched 
on the Talaghat through the Toppnr Pass. Pour days later, Major 
Fitzgerald started in pursuit with a select force of 6,000 mcn^, but 
he could not come up with Haidar. Colonel Wood’s short-lired 
conquests in the Baramahal and Salem were garrisoned mostly by 
the troops of the Nawah, without any mixture of English sepoys. 
Capture after capture was reported to Fitzgerald, Dharmapnri 
on December 6t.h, Tenkarai-hottai on tho 7th, Omalfir 12th, Salem 
15th, Namakkal 17th, Kaiiir 19th, Erode 25th, Dindigul 31st. 
Fitzgerald pushed straight for Trichinopoly. Lang fell liack frojii 
Fulftr on Vellore. Within six weeks Flakier had won back ovory 
post that had been taken from him except Krishnagiri, Venkata- 
giri-kota andKolar, the first of little strategic value, tho other two 
untenable. Haider’s final move ia famous in hislorv- When 140 
miles south of Madras, he suddenly despatched his whole army, 
guns and baggage, tb rough tho Baramahal, reserving lor his 
purpose only 0,000 horao and 200 chosen foot. With these ho 
marched ISO miles in three days and a half, and on March 29tli he 
appeared with his cavalry boforo Madras. Ho dictated peace on 
his own terms. A treaty was signed on April 3, 1769, stipuliiting 
the mutual restitution of prisoners and places, and a mutual 
, defensive alliance,^ 

The Second Mysore War is a tedious record of disaster from 
the British point of view. Throughout the War, Salem District 
was Haidar’s own, and its soil was never violfitcd by tho trend of 
hostile troops. The Treaty of Mangaloro wms signed on March 
llj 1784 and under it the s/aius quo ante was rosturod, Tho 
Company was not in position to claim a foot of Salom soil. 

At tho cud of Deoemhor 1789 Tipu attacked tho Trnvanooro 
Lines and was hoatou oE. In April 1790 ho carried thorn by storm. 
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1 An intei'CsLing- aooovmt of tho Kuvcri-piiram GhfiL i.s |,nvon by Jluclittimii, 
Vol. I, pp. lOe-lSS. Hid itinerai-y waB Siya-samiiclriiiii, Sa6ti5{ralani, " Pallia ” 
Singanallur, Hannui', Kandhnlli, Mai-alahalli, Naclakiiural, Cliiklca.Kaval, 
Kaveri-pnram. Of, Bovan, Thirty Years in India, I, p, 63, tq. 


® Europoan and Hativa Cavalry ... ... ... g(jo 

Srd Eegimeiit European Infantry — ... ... SSO 

Grenadier Companies 1st arid 2nd Regimoiita ... 160 

Five Battalions of Sapoya 4 000 


S six-poundova, 6 threo-poundors anil a detail of artillery mori. Tho Sopoy 
Biittaliona wero tho Si'd, 6tli, Gtli, I.Itli ami 16lh. 

3 “ In o.aso eithor of tliB e on tr. acting parlies shall ho attackeil, they shall fi'mii 
their respecifcivs oountrios, aiutually aa.sist oaoli othnr to drivn tliorii out.'' 
Aitchi.sfm’8 Troaties, Vol. V, p. 253). 

P-1 
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This hegan the Third Mysore War. The English formed an 
alliance with the Maratha.? and Nizam to ourh Tipa’s 
aggressiveness. 

The fii-st stage of the War was mostly oonflued to operations in 
Coimhatore and Salem. Grcueral Medows left Triohiuopoly on 
May 26th, ‘ seized ITaror on dime 15th, and proceeded to reduce 
the fortresses scattered over Coimhatore in detail. Coimhatore 
itself was occupied without resistance on July 21st. Erode fell on 
August 6th, and Diudignl on August 23rd. A force was sent 
against Palghat, and another against a body of 4,000 horse which 
Tipu had posted in the country for observation. This force was 
driven np the Q-ajalhatti .Pass, and Satya-inaiigalam was simpriscd 
and taken. But these oporalious, while leaving .Medows master of 
Coimhatore, had split his army into three divisions hotwecii 
Palghat, Coimhatore and Satya-mangalam. Tipu, hitherto 
inactive, now began to move. On the 2nd Soptemhor, at the head 
of 40,000 men, he left Scringapatam, passed south through the 
Gajalhatti Pass (Septomher 11th) and crossed the Bhavani rivor 
(Septemher 12th). The moves and eouutor-mnvos of the no-ict few 
days oompellcd Medows to rotm'u from the Hue of tlio Bhavani to 
Coimhatore, where ho oonoentrated his soattcrod forces between 
September 18th and 26th. Meanwhile I'ipu marched on Erode, 
which at his approach was evacuated (Soptemhor 25th). By this 
move he recovered several of the places ta.kon, and inflicted several ' 
minor reverses on the British arms, 

Meanwhile a second English field force, 9,500 strong, had 
oonoentrated at Arni under Colonel Kelly.'^ On Soptomhor 24th 
that officer died, and the command devolved on Colonel Maxwell. 
Exactly a month later (October 24th) Maxwell ontorod Tipu’s 
territory near Vaniyamhadi ; on November Ist ho approached 
Krishnagiri, but, instead of attacking, drew off and fixed his head- 
quarters at Kaveri-patnam (November 3rd) . 

As soon as Tipu heard of Maxwell’s advanoo, ho started post- 
haste for the Baramahal. By Novomher 9th Tipu’s light cavalry 
reached Eaveri-patuam. On the 12th Tipu appeared in full force, 
and attempted, hy a variety of evolutions, to find tho means of 
attacking Maxwell 'with advantage ; hut the strong position 
assumed hy that officer, his admirable dispositions and his prompti- 
tude in anticipating every design, frustrated these intentions, and 
the Sultan drew off. The same mauoeiivi’es wore repeated on the 


^ His force amounted to about 15,000 men, 
Army, ii,p, 101. 

Fpr details see Wilson, II, p. 190, 


For details sue IVilaon, Mad,ra$ 
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IStli and Mth. Meanwhile Medows had sfcai'fced in pursuit of 
Tipn, He crossed the Kavori on Novemhcr 8th ; on the Hth he 
eucainped at the south extremity of the Pass of Toppiir. On the 
following day he cleared the Pass, and reached a oauiping ground 
at the northern extremit}’^, situated about 29 miles from Kaveri- 
patnam. Here a camp was espied, six miles away. Thinking 
it was Maxwell’s, the English fired thi'ce signal guns. In lire 
minutes every tent in the supposed English camp was struck, and 
heavy columns wore seen in ftdl march to tho west. Medows now 
realised that ho was in sight of Tijou’s army. . He did not give 
pursuit, his junction with Maxwell was more iinpeortant. This 
was clfuotod on the 17th at Pula-halli, 12 miles south of Kaveri- 
patnam.’ Tipn now decided to donhle baok through the Toppur 
Pass, and try his fortune in the Carnatic. On the 18th both 
armies were in motion, both pointing to tho Pass of Topplir, and 
both intending to clear it in two easy marches. Tho two armies 
were actually preparing to encamp' within four miles of each othor, 
before they discovered each other’s prcsciico. Tipu’s columns had 
entered the Pass by tho time the main body of tho English army 
arrived on the camping ground. It was a golden opportunity 
for Gutting off a portion of the euciny’sdnfantiy, and attacking the 
remamder vMle ontaugled in tho Pass. Medows lot tho ohau,co 
slip. Tipu’s arm}' cleared the Pass, with the exception of three 
iufarih'y battalions in the rear of the ma.in oolnmn, which were 
intercepted and compelled to retreat in the opposite direction, and 
the majority of the cavalry, which disappeared towards Pennn- 
garam, and rejoined the main body by a circuitous route some days 
later. Tipn held on without halting for Triebinopoly, and 
Aledows’ campaign was rendered abortive. 

Shortly after, Medows was called to Madras to confer with 
Lord Cornwallis, who arrived there on Heoemher 12tb. His 
arrival marks tlie second stage in the War. The English now had 
a definite objective, namely, Seringapatam. The Governor-Goneral 
concentrated at Vellore on Eebrnary 10th. To meet hia advance, 
Tipn doubled back from the Garnatio vid Chengam and Palakodu. 
Oornwallis had feigned the invasion of the Baramahal. His real 
intention was to advance on Kolar by the Mogili Pass, west of 
Ohittoor. This plan he carried out on Eehruary 17th, and on tho 
28th Kolar fell.^ Bangalore was stormed on March 2l8t ; on May 
4th Cornwallis started for Seringapatam j hut the rains sot in, his 
oommissariat broke down, and be had to return to Bangalore. B} 
July he began a scries of operations for the reduction of Tipm’s 

^ Bor dotaila of tha Ijrigading of trlie coinbijiod foroca, sco Wilaou, II, p. 201. 

“ He marched via Gliittoor, Palraanor, Mulbigal, Kolar, HoaltOLe, Bangalore. 
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outlying forts. Hoatu'j Auclictti-durgam, Nilagiri, Ea.tuagiri, 
were talu-u without resistance. Some sharp figlitingaiiidor Maj or 
Q-owdie was seen at Raya-iotaj when the lower fort was stormed 
on July 20th ; the upper fort surrendered two days later. About 
the same time Hude-durgam and other small hill forts capi- 
tulated.^ Garrisons wero placed in Raya-kota, Anclietti-durgam 
and Hudo-durgam. The other places wero dismantled, In 
September the British directed their efforts to reducing tire 
country north of Bangalore. 

Ill October 1791 a diversion was caused in the Baramahal by a 
force under Baldr Sahib, an active young ofRccr, son of the 
venerable Killedai' of Dharwar. He descended into Ooimhaloro 
and entered the Baramahal by the Topphr Pass. His object was 
threefold ; (1) to throw reinforcements into Krishnagiri, (2) to 
harass the Hnglish communications, (S) to sweep off in a southerii 
direction tlie population and cattle of the whole District. Colonel 
Maxwell was despatched against him. The plunderers had 
eusoonced themselves and their captives in the fort of .Pennagaram , 
Colonel Maxwell appeared before the fort on October 31st, and 
called on the garrison to surrender. In reply, the flag of tmoo 
was fired upon. The fort was instantly assaulted and carried by 
escalade with little loss to the assailants ; but of the garrison two 
hundred men were killed before the indignation of the troops 
oould be restrained. .Bakir Sahib soon found the Bfiramahril 
untenable, thanks to Maxwell’s activity, and retired via OLengam 
to the Coromandel. 

Maxwell now proceeded to Krishnagiri, and seizod the Beta 
by surprise on November 7tb. Ills attempts on the Rook itsolf 
were roprdsed. 

Soon afterwards Maxwell rejoined the main army, whioli was 
again preparing for the maroh on Seringapatam. What followed 
does not eonoorn this narrative. Tipu was brought to his knees 
before the end of Kehruary, and a peace was ratified on Maroh 19th 
which stripped Tipu of half his dominions, and crippled him with a 
fine of over thirty million rupees. By this treaty the whole of the 
present Salem District, except Hosur Taluk, oamc under the 
Company’s rule. 

The interval between the Third and Fourth Mysore Wars 
contains little of interest, except from an administrativo point of 
viow. This is dealt with in its proper plaon. The military foroes 
wero placed under the charge of Captain Alexander Read, the first 
Oolleotor, whose head-gnartors were at Krishnagiri with the ] 5th 


' incluiliiig Clieudraya-Juigam, scu nuLu on p. t;7. 
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Battalion.* Tho 4th Battalion® was at Pouuagaramj midcr Captain 
Turiug, who died thei'o in 1793. Tho 22nd Battalion was tpiartorod 
nndor Captain Oram at Saukaridrug, with a detaohmont nuds.r 
Liniiteuaut Macdonald at Salem. The quarlors of the 23rd 
Battalion were fixod at Attur uudor Captain Campholl, and a 
dotaohment mider Lioutonant Lang w’as posted to Namahlial.** 

The last Mysore War possesses little of interest so far as it 
oonoorns Salem Liatriot. Tipn never had a chaueo. His wdiolc 
force did not exceed 33,000 foot and 15,000 horse. His territory 
was invaded from Coorg hy G-ouoral Stuart with 6,400 men, from 
tho Baramahfil hy Gcnei'al Harris with a well equipped army of 
nearly 30,000. Colonel Bead (tiro first Collector of Salem) seonrod 
abundant supplies for tho advancing troops. Conoral Harris loft 
Vellore on h'ehruary n, 1799, and marched through the valo of 
Arnhur. On the 18th he was joined hy tho Nizam’s oontiugcut 
“ consisting of above 6,000 of the Company’s troops suhsirliscd hy 
His Highness ; about tho same number of his own infantry, iu- 
oludiug a proportion of Boron’s, the lato Hrcnoh corps, now 
commanded by British offieers, and a large body of cavalry, On 
the 28th, this army encamped at irfiri-mangalam. Thonoo it 
proceeded via Palakodu and “ Suntamarinelly ” to Rhya-liota, whore 
it enoamped on March 4th. Hostilities began on the 5th, whun 


^ Davis-ki-paltan, now t.lio 75lh Oavnatio Infanlry. 

2 Baillie-lci-ijaltaa, now tJie S-itli Pioneers. Tho following additiionnl iiifur. 
matiou has been furnished by the courtesy of Oaptain H. P, Jfui'knd from t.lio 
rogimental records of tbo fi-itli Pioneers (Baillie-ki-iialtan), At tlio oloso oi' 
hostilities in 1792 a dotaohiiiorit of the -Itli Eattalion of aboii!; 60 strong, was 
posted at Vfrabbndra-dnrgam, and another about 130 strong, at Tiruppattiir. In 
179-1 there were detaolnueiits iit Virnblinduv-durgain (Ll, HiioKno), Tirn])puttnr, 
Chendraya-durgam and SOhippOdi. In 1706 tho rogimont wms stationoii at Raya, 
kata under Captain Gabriel Dovetou, with cletachmcnts at Virabhndra-dargara 
(Lt, MaoRae) Cliendraya-durgam (Lt. MacGregor) and Kangnndi (Lt. Grant), 
In 1797 and 1798 there were detachments at Salem (300 strong under Captain 
Innes), Virabhacira-dnrgam (Lt. Brown), Chondraya-dnvgain (Lt. Cormiolc) and 
Kangnndi (Lt. Symons). Ohondraya-durgam lies about one milo from Nam- 
iniinda-lialli, in the extreme west of Krislinagiri Talnk. llniiis of fortirications 
and other buildings are still to bo seen on the hill-top, and on tho pdain to tho 
north is a plot of land traditionally known as tho " drill-ground,” Tho yillngo 
site at the foot of the hill is no longer iubabited. Cheiulraya-durgaiu is 
referred to in Allan’s Views as a small but strong hill fort which foil to Maxwoll 
On July 23rd, 1791, the day after tho capitulation of Kuya-kota to Major Gowdio 
(p. 86 above). It is also mentioned as an important strategic sti'onghold in 
Supplementary Dispatches of the Duh of TFellimjton, odiled by his son (1S58) 
Vol. I, pp. 55-C7, 

® See Wilson, il, p. 239. 

Main Army, 20,802 ; Nizam's detachment, t!,53(i ; Nizam's Infantry, foriii 
erly French Corps, 2,021— Total, 29,9.59. 
t Eeatsou, pi, 53, 
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a detaohment imdor Major John Goppage oooxipicd -witliontrcBlB 
tanoe the small hill forts of Nilagiri and AnoheLti-durgam. HndS- 
durgam surrendered to Lieul.-Col. Oliver on the 7th, and Hatuagiri 
was oooupied after slight resistance on the 8th. Meanwhile, 
on the 7th, General Harris had ostahlishod his head-quarters at 
Kela-ma,ngalam, and by the 9th his whole army was oolleotod there. 

At this moment Tipu was at Maddur. A party of 1,S00 horse 
had been detached to Hosnr, to watoh tbs movements of the army, 
and to burn forage. It was the policy of General Harris to keep 
him in tho dark, as long as possible, as to the route by which he 
would advance on Seriugapatam. Three alternatives offered 
themselves. (1) The shortest route from TCela-mangalam v\'a8 via 
Tali, Maralavadi and Kankanhalli ; but "tho Pass of Tali had 
never been examined, and it appeared that, besides tho uncertainty 
of finding it paasablo for heavy guns, tho probable time it would 
require to explore and to repair it would more than oounter- 
balauoe tho advantage which might be gained on the distance ”■ 
The routes (2) via Anekal and Kankanhalli, and (3) via Anekal 
and Ohennapatna, had already been surveyed, the former having 
been traversed by Lord Cornwallis in May 179], The Anekal- ' 
Kantanhalli route wss determinod on by General Harris after 
careful deliboration, tho idea being to deceive Tipu into a belief 
that Bangalore was his first ohjeotivo. 

Lord Harris moved from K 0 la-ma.ngalam on March 10th. The 
Sultan’s horse harassed the advancing oolninns at first and suo- 
oeeded, near the village of Gtilisandiram, in cutting up a light 
company of the rear-guard of the Hizam’s oontingeut. The army 
camped at Kalugondapalli (on the ]DreBeut Hosnr-Tali road) for 
the night, and owing to delay in tho transport, was oompollod to 
halt there during the 11th. The march was resmned on the 12th. 
On the 27th Tipu was defeated at Malavalli, and on May 4th 
Seriugapatam was stormed and the Sultan slain. 

In the division of territory which followed the capture of 
Seriugapatam, the Balaghat taluks of Eosur, Donkani-kota, 
Kola-mangalam, Venkatagiri-kota, and Alamhadi, with the 
Palaiyams of Bagalvir, Berikai and Sulagiri wore added to Salem 
District.' On Hovemhor 5, 1799, a general redistribution of 
garrisons and detacbments throughout the Presidency was effected, 
under the orders of Lord Olive, then Governor of Port St. George. 
Dnder those arrangements, KriBhnagiri was selected as the head- 
quarters for the Baxamahal, and Sankaridrug for tho Talaghat 
while a garrison at Raya-kota guarded the Balaghat. One 


‘ Aitchison’s Treatiee, V. p. 183. 
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Battalion of Native lufantrj was allottoil to Kriflhnag'iri and 
R'iya-kota ; ono Battalion to Sanliaridrag, and Jivo coinpanioa woro 
detached from the latter to garrison Salem, Namakkal and Attur ; 
Krishnagiri, Eaya-kota and Santaridrng woro made Government 
Commands in the Centre Division of the Madras Army, while 
Salem, Namalckal and Attar were classed among “ otlior posts or 
stations which were occasionally oociipiod by troojis fiiruishod by 
detachments from the principal stations."’ Nrishnagiri, Rilya-liotaj 
Saukaridrug and Attur wore made ordnance stations. The 
garrison at Peunagaram was apparently withdrawn. 

In 1814 four Native Veteran Battalions^ wore formed for 
garrison duties, and shortly afterwards the garrisons of the District 
seem to have hoen reduced, for, between 1816 and 1851, the 
only troops, with few oioeptions, which fignro in the lists wore 
detaohmouts from Native Veteran Battalions. 

In 1823 Salem seems to have takou precedenco of Sankaridrug 
as the chief military station in the Billaghat. By 1824 Attfir 
had ceased to he a militavy station, hy 1832 Namakkal had shared 
tho same fate, and soon after 1832 Sankaridrug and ICrishuagiri 
disappear from the list. 

In 1850 Salem was transferred from tho Centro or Prosidonoy 
Division, to the South or Trichinopoly Division of tho Madras 
Army, and was allotted two companies of the first Native Votorau 
Battalion, and in tho following year Baya-kota was attached to tho 
Bangalore Command, and garrisoned by a company dotachod from 
Eogiments stationed at Bangalore. This arraugoinont continued 
till 1857, when a general rodistrihntion of the army was hronght 
into force, resulting in the withdrawal of dotachmonts from out- 
posts, and tho concentration of troops as far as possilfo in tho 
head-quarters of Divisions and Brigades. Baya-kota washandod 
over to a half company of tho 2nd or Arni Native Votoran 
Battalion, who were finally relieved hy the Police in 1860, 


1 Ifit (in Madras) NatiTe.Voberan Battalion, Head-qmirtera, Fort SL George, 
2nd (in Arni) Native Votorau Battalion, Head-quarLors, Oliinglnpnt, 

Srcl (in Ganjiim) Native Veteran Battalion, Head-quartorn, Cliiodoolo, 
dtli (in Dindignl) Native Veterau Battalion, Hoad-quartars, Diiidigul, 
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PoPULATKjN— Giowlli- Density— L angluoh — Hei.juiciNs— fJiln.lsTiANs — Itoiuan 
Catholic, Misaions— London Mission— Lutheran Miaaions. Mdiiammadans— 
Maharrani, HiNiius — Villages— Houses — Dross- Tattooing— Hood — Ganioa, 
IIHLiaiON — I. Bralmianifi— (A) Siva — (J>) Vishnu, II. Pandava Cult 
III. Maninatha Ralt, IV. Vlra-Sn.ivaa. V. Griima Luvaliis, comprising (A). 
Ayyaiiiir Cult— (B) Sakti Gnlls — (C) Domon Cnlts — Hoolc-.swiiigiiig, Social 
Dkganisation— C aste — Itight and Left Hand Factiuns — Polity — Ordeals — 
Oaths. CnaioHs — Pollution- Childbirth — Customs of Childhood — Marriago 
Guatoma — Poncral Goatoms. SunvEV op Uastes — (A) Brnhmana— (B) Ifon- 
Brahmana— (1) Agricultural — (i) Tamil — Vcllalars — Pallia — Ndttana — 

Againndaiyans — Udaiyana- Vcttnvaiia- MnlaijTiIi.s — (ii) 'J'elugn— Kapna- 
Kammaa — (iii) Kauaro,se — Valdciligas. (2) Pastoral — Idaiyiuis — Kuruhaa— 
Qollas. (a) Fishermen — Bembadavans. (4) Hunters — Vedars and Rodars, 
(5) Traders— Chettis — Halijas. (C) Industrial — (i) Weavers — KaikOlars — 
Dsvangas— (Li) Oil-prcsaera — Vaniyars— (iii) 'I'oddy-drawers—Shiiniirs— 
(iv) Potters — (v) Salt-worlcora — Uppiliyuns — (vi) Mat-makers — Vodiik- 
karaiis — (vii) Artizans — Karamiilars. (7) Labourers — Oihlars —• Pallans. 
(8) Moniala — Barbers — Dhobies. (9) Military Oiiates — Marathas. (10) 
Sootariaii — Lingiiyats. (11) Mendicants. (12) MiBOollaneous — Kanakknns — 
Satiiaia — Koravas— Dommaraa — Lambudis — Iriilas. (IS) Panchanias — 

Pariahs. 


Pori.'i.A'nuN. 


Though Census Stafcisties can 


Year. 

op ulation. 

1797 

591,2521 

1800 

012,871 S 

1835 

905,190 

1838 

898,2.33 

1850 

1,105,365 

18G1 

1,493,221 

1800 

1,619,233 

1871 

1,908,995 

1878 

1,559,800 » 

1881 

1,598,040 

1891 

1,962,691 

1901 

3,204,974 

1911 

1,766,680-1 


claim no scicntilic accuracy prior 
to 1871, yet the estimates of 
population made iit earlier periods 
since the British occupation arc 
not without thoir interest. The 
marginal statement gives such 
figures as are avaiiahle. It will 
be observed that, during a century 
of British Rule, the population 
has nearly quadrupled, an elo- 
quent testimony to the Pax 
Bvitannica. The total for 1901 
was over half a million greater 
than the total population of Wales 
in that year ; after the exoision of 


^Head’s estimate of 604,252 excludes, of oourso, the Bdlagliilt. The oBtiinato 
for 1850 exclusive of the Balaghat is 1,054,058. 

= The ligures apply to South Salem tiiid GoimhaLoro— vide part II, p. 58, 

^ Famine Canaus. Drop due to Famine of 1876-77, 

‘ Drop due to exclusion of Namakkal and TirujipattCr Taluk.s, 
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Nflmalckal and Tinippattair, tlie total for 1911 is about cloublo tliat OltAP. III. 
of Wales less Glamorganshire. - Poi’ulatiok. 

Tlio fluctuations in population since 1871 is a matter of great 
interost, in view of the devastations caused by the Great .Famine of populalion, 
1876-77. From columns 2, 6, 7 and 8 of the subjoined statement 
it will he seen that the Bavamahril suffei’ed far more than the 
Talagliat, and recovered inuoh more slowly ; that the Baliighfi.t 
fared worse even than the Baramabal, failing to reeovor itself for 
three deoades ; and that, of the Talaghfit taluks, Attur possesses 
by fa,r the greatest power of roaistanco, being virtually famine- 
proof. It will also be noted that the rate of increase in Iho decade 
1881-91 immediately following the Famine was, except in Hosur, 
nearly double that of the next decade (1891-1901); and that in 
the latter decado the inorcaao varies inversely with the deoreaso in 
1881. By 1891 the southern taluks had recovered theii ocpuili- 
hrinm between population and food supply, and the northern 
taluks had not. 
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• Ifot knoM'ii, ils the Taluk bomickirios ivi.TO moililluil bul'iirc (lui Owisu.s ot IIIU wiih 
taken. 

The number of persons per square mile in 191] was 280, against D(,„giw 
230 for Wales in the same year. The density in the Balaghat is 
161 , in the Baramahal 224 , in the Talagh’at 392. Salem and 
Tiruehengodu are the most thickly populated taluks, and Omalur 
stands third. ISText to Hosur, i.ho most sparsely peopled area 
is TJttankarai.’ 


^ The lolloivinj atatemenb shows the niimboi- of person 
each taluk in 1911 ; — 

Hosur ’ IGl Salem 

Krialmag-iri 270 Omalur 

Dharmapuri 2,38 TiimohongOclu’ 

TJttankarai ]72 Attur 


pur squarQ luihi in 

487 

377 

489 

247 
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CIIAI’. III. With the sole exception oJ; Salem Oity,^ the population sho-ws 
Population, no very marked tendency to gravitate to towns, of which only 
seven are rocogiiised in the Census Lists.® 

Lanouahe. Out of every 1,000 of the population, 747 speak Tamil as their 
house language, 148 Telugu, 76 Kanarese, 22 Hindustani, 4 Pat- 
nuli and 3 Marathi. In other words, about three-fourths of the 
total population are Tamil, a little over onc-oighth Telugu, and a 
little over one-sixteenth Kanarcse. 

The percentage of I’amil-sireakers is 81 in the 1'alaghilt and 
74 in the Baramabal ; in tho Ealaghfit it falls to 43. Telugu is 
fairly evenly distributed throughout the District, owing to the 
nunibor of Telugu ryots who settled in ihe Talagliitt in the wake 
of Vijayanagar conquests. ITanarcse on the other hand is most 
iu evidence in 'the Balaghat, whore it exceeds 30 per cent., and in 
tho Northern Baramabal Taluks of ICrishnagiri aud Dharmapuri, 
where it is just under 10 per cent. In the remaining taluks of the 
District the Kaaai’ose speakers are under 5 per cent., falling in 
Attnr to 2 per cent- Hindustani, and also Marathi, are more fre- 
quently met with in the Balaghat and Baramabal than in the 
Talaghat ; the proportion is highest in lloshr, Krishnagiri coming 
second. This is clearly duo to the circuin, stance that Hosur aud 
Krishnagiri have had a more martial past than tho rest of the 
District. Patnuli (a dialect of G-ujarati, sometimes written in 
Telugu oharaoters) is oonfinod to the silk-weavers of Salem. Tho 
Laiuhadi dialect is spoken by 855 persons, mostly iu Hosur, 
Dharmapuri and XJttankai’ai, aud 202 persons (mostly in 
Dttaukarai) are returned as speaking the Yernkala or ICorava 
dialect. 

Tamil is undersloocl throughout tho District, oxoept in certain 
parts of tho Balaghat whore Kaiiareso prodoiuinatos. The quiulity 
of the Tamil spoken is not pure, but a c^itailod aooonut of the 
local dialect is beyond the scope of this book. Eyots are very apt 
to substitute I for r, aud vice versa, especially with foreign words ; 


Salem City increaBed from 10,000 in ISOl to 70,000 odd in 1901 — yiile 
infra, Vol. II, p. 247. 


2 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

KaBiparaui 

10,539 

11,512 

15,238 

Attiir 

9,205 

9,673 

10, 992 

KrielinagTn 

9,726 

10,440 

10,887 

Dharmapuri 

8,930 

8,102 

6,458 

Hosur 

3,750 

8,695 

6,913 

Ka-vSripafcTiam ... 

4,457 

4,054- 

.5,171 

Tirnohengodu 

7,611 

8,196 

4,G-1.5 
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e.q., ‘'lubber’^ instead of “rubber,’’ or “ rantern ” instead of OEAv. III. 
“ lantern Not infrequently » (eu) is substituted for jo or b (u) Lanouaois. 
(e.ff., instead of swu^^/r), and sometimes y (uj) takes the '' 

place of s (e (/., Srinivayan instead of Srlnivasan), Another 
local peculiarity is the occasional substitution of /c (s) for b (u), 
the familiar name Snbramaniyara is often corrupted 
to Snkkrainaai or Sukkii, a change which suggests the familiar 
philological orjuation cqum = hippos. The letter ts is nsually 
proiiouneed like ®r. 

Though most Muhammadans profess to speak Hindnstani, tho 
house language of the Labbais is ordinarily Tamil, and of the Pin- 
jarla Telugu (p. 104). The majority of the Muhammadans in the 
northern taluks are returned as speaking Hindustani, hut, in tho 
ultra-Tamil Taluks of Tirnehengodu and Attilr, only two-thirds 
and one-half, respcotively, of the Mahammadaiis appear to know of 
the language, 

The polyglot charaotor of the District must have proaentod 
serious dilHcultiea to Ecad and his Assistants, Tho pahmish records 
of Salem, Attur and Tifhehongodu are written in Tamil. One- 
fifth of those at Uttankarai are in Tamil, two-fifths in Kanureso ’ 
two-fifths in Marathi. Glhe Marathi is corrupted with a number of 
Hindustani words. Nine-tenths of the Dharmapuri rooords are 
in Kanarese, the rest being in Marathi, Tamil and Hindi. 

In Erishuagiri, two-thirds are in Kanarese, ono-third in Marfithi' 

In Tiruppatthr, half are in Tamil, half in Telugu, La,stlj in 
Hoshr throe-fouiths of tho acoonnts are in Kanarese and ouo- 
fourth in Marilthi. Marathi was the ofheial langua,no of the Disbuct 
till 1851, when Mr. Phillips procured the Board’s'sanction for its 
abolition in revenue oorrespondenco. In October 1854 tho Board 
ordered thatttie practice of submitting jmmbmdi accounts to tlioir 
office in Marathi should he discontinued; thenceforward tho 
Marathi language ceased to have any official oHstence in tho 
District. 


Of every th.-msand inhabitants, 967 arc Hindus, 26 Muham- 
madans and 8 Christians. The Muhammadans are above the 
District average in Hosnr (55 per inille), Krishnagiri (45) and 
IJttankarai (32); the Christians only in Snlem and Attiu- (oaoh 
13 per millc). The proportion of Muhammadans for tho Distriot is 
Igss than lialf that for th.© Pi’esidoiicj', 


JtKrjrnrcNs, 


popuktion. Of these, 68i wro EuTOpoaoe or Bmasians. 
and 14,418 were Indians. Of the Indian airistians, 13 801 or ,92 
per cent, were E Oman Catholics, the remaining 8 per oent'hGinv 
divided among the various Protestant denominations ; 652 (rather 
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less than 5 per cGab.)belongotl to the Loudon Mission/ 177 to the 
various Lufclioran Missions, 124 were Anglicans, and the romaindor 
were attached to minor sects, or were unspecified. a 

St. Francis Xavier, the Apostle of India, came from Portugal 
toGroain 1540, and made innumerahle converts daring the ten 
years of his ministration in the country, The work begun hy him 
was taken up by the Jesait Fathers to wards the end of the sixteenth 
century. In 1006 the celebrated Eobert de’isTobili, a relation of 
Pope Julius III, arrived in Ijladiu'a, and entered on a career of 
pcoaohing which lasted 40 years. His early work was in Madura, 
Deeply versed in all the languages and customs of the country, 
he m-ade himself “ all things to all men ” to win tho people to the 
faith. He adopted tho habit of life of the Brahmans, was attended 
hy Brahman servants only, and observed in tho minutost partioulers 
the customs of those in whose midst he sojourned. 

In June 1623, after he had set the Christian Ohnroh at Madura 
on a firm basis, Robert dc’Nobili left Madura for the north. 
Tirumala Nayaka had but lately acceded to tho throno, and had 
made Triohinopoly his residence. Thero were a few Christians at 
his Court, hut do’Nohili could do little work among them, as every 
one was in a turmoil of warlike preparations. De’Nohili, thcreforo, 
pursued liis journey to 8Sada-mangalani (in Mamakkal Taluk), 
where he was well received hy the reigning prince, Eiimaohandra 
Navaka, a vassal of Madura, who offered him a handsome site on 
which to build a clinroh. Eobert de’Nobili, however, intent on 
further conquests, was forced for the moment to dGoliue the 
goneroaa offer, and pushed on to Salem, then ruled by Salapatti 
Hayaka, another feudatory of Madura. At the outset, tho 
populace of Salem adopted an attitude of hostility to the efforts of 
the “ great Sanyasi. ” Every gale was shut against him, and 
he had to content himself with the shelter of a wretebod chewadi, 
exposed on all sides to wind and rain. Here he remained forty 
days, during which he fell seriously ill. At length one of the 
townsfolk, moved with j)ity, offered him tho sheltor of his house ; 
the offer was accepted, and everything at onoe assumed a new 


1 The luisaioti returns give a total of 1,108. which incluiiea, no flontt, most of 
thoas who are “ unapooirieil ” in -the C/'onatia roturnB. 


- Mission work acciUB ratlier stagnant, if tlia marginal (iguroa arc correct. 


Yeai, 

Nunibor of 

Christians. 

1881 ... 

13,930 

1891 ... 

15,570 

1901 ... 

10.631 

1911 ... 

15,003 


Tho totals exolutle figurea for Niimakkal 
and Tiruppattur. Jivoa then the total 
for 1911 is lower than that for 1901 by 
12pGroi'nt., and has cron fallen bolow 
that of 1891 j while the incronso be- 
twoun 1881 and 1901 is only 13 per cent, 
against 61 per cent, for tho total popula- 
tioti ul the Hiunu taluks. 
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aspect. The preacher recovered his health ; the feeling-s of the oiiAP. ]ii 
people changed; those who had hitherto rejected the Apostle CriKisTUNs 
became eager to hear him. The liajaof Salem expressed a desire 
to see him, and offered to grant him wliatever favonr be desired. 

De’Nohili replied that he desired nothing hnt his friendship. The 
prince assured him lie would always remain his friend, and 
allotted him a house in the Brahman quarter to live in.' People 
flocked to him for instruction, and a number of miracles won their 
conversion. Among his most earnest listeners was Tirnmangala 
Nilyaka, elder brother of Eaniachandia Ndyaka, the Efi-ja of 
Senda-mangalam, who had driven him from his kingdom. About 
the end of 1624, Eobert de’Nobilileft Salem for Cochin to visit 
his Provincial. The Salem Mission seemed firmly established, 
and there was every prospect of Tirumnugala Nilyaka and his 
sons, the eldest of whom was heir-apparent of the Senda-manga- 
1am chieftaincy, embraoiug Christianity. Political intrigues, 
however, made havoo of his plans, and Tirnmangala Nilyaka had 
to flee for safety from Salem to the Efija, of “ Moramangalam ’’ * 

There ho wrote to Robert de'Nobili to come and baptise him with 
his family, Robert responded to his call, but, thanks again to 
political intrigues, he mot with a very cool reception attbo hands 
of the Raja, who granted him no place of residence. Dc’Nobili 
had to content himself with a wretched hovel. However, before 
long, Ticumangala brought him his four sons to bo baptised, and 
after some hesitation he himself received baptism on Christmas 
Day, 1625. Numerous conversions followed, a church was built 
and the mission prospered. “Moramangalam” n-as placed iu 
charge of Father Emmanuel Martiuz,'* who had eomo with Eobort 
de’Nobili from Coeliin in the previous year, and Eobort roturned 
to Miidnra (1626 A.D.). 

The subsequent history of tho “ Moramangalam” mission is lost." 

J he zeal of the Jesuit Missionaries, however, did not flag, 

‘Launny, Ilisloirc did Missions del’fnde, Vol. I, p, xiv, o[. Borfcriiiid 
La Mission da ModarS, Vol. II, p. 225 to 251. 

“ Possibly one of tho Gatti MudaliyEra of Araaraltiindi, adioininsf tlio 
modern village of Mara-raangalani j vido p. 69. In llorfcrnnd, Vol. Tl, p, 

“ moramangalam ” is said to ha “ eight leagues from Snlom’’. Mum-mangal’ain I's 
about 5 milos north-west of Omalur. The Mudalis of Mara-mangalam are 

rueutionedin an insoriptioii oftheUthyoar of -fatavarraun Sundara-'Paiidya 11 
1290 A, D., vide G.E. No. 23 of 1900. 

3 See Bertrand, Vol. 11, pp. 251 and 271 . According to Launay, n. ,^iv Ant. 

Vico was in charge, ^ ’ 

i Father Martinz Was in charge in 1028 (nortruud, Vol. IT p 271) ■ iu 
December 1628 Father Laer/.io wrote “ Tho Fathers aro building’ boiiaos and 
cburolios at Muraiuniigalam and ilia place noarSalom,” but after 1628 tho l6ttor.s 
are silent. 
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CHAP. III. It is possible that in 1648 Robert de’Nobili revisited the 
CHEisTiATfB. Christian settlements he had founded on his way to JMylapore 
where he spent the last eight years of his life.' In about 1650 the 
- Mysore Mission was founded from Goa, and their centre of opera, 
tions a.ppears to have been Scringapatam. In 1675 Father Jean de 
Britto visited Dharmapuri, where he fonnd a flourishing mission in 
charge of two European priests, Fathers Antoine Ribeira and 
Moueciarelli®, whom be describes as “ Missionaries of Mysore." ^ In 
1678 Omalur and Salem are spoken of as Missionary " provinces'’ 
attached to the Madura Mission.’* Between 1678 and 1685 no 
fewer than six Father's in the Madura Mission died, and, owing 
to the pancity of workers, the Madura Mission handed over a 
large tract of country, including most of Coimbatore District and 
part of Salem, to the Mysore Mission. ‘ It is also recorded that 
Father de Britto, after his retnrnfrom Europe, made bis way from 
Gingee through the wild forests of the Javadis to Dbarinapmi 
whence he proceeded to the Marava country, tiro aceno of his mar- 
tyrdom in 1693, 

Meanwhile, in 1663, the Capuchins landed inPondioherry and 
assumed cliarge of the European congregations. In 1689 the 
Jesuit Fathers, who had been expelled from Siam, took over mis- 
sion work among tho Indians. Another wave of missionary 
enthusiasm brouglit Father Besohi, “ with a hody of priests from 
Goa, to evaugoliso the Tamils. Early in the eighteenth century 
there were mission stations at ‘ ' Oapinagati " and Cagnti ” in 
•Hosur Talnk, and a letter from Father San lago to Father 
Manoel Savay, dated “Capinagati, ’ August 8, 1711 " relates how 
Father Daonnha was ill-treated and wounded at Caguti, and died 
of his wounds at Capinagati. It was perhaps in the early part 


^ Rotevb dc'Nobili died on January 16, 1656, al, Wio iige of 80. 

“ Bertrand, Vol. Ill, p. 25S. 

^ Accordinp; to the account prepared for Mr. LoHnnu by Fatbor Thiriou 
they were called Susia-pere-Swuniiilr and Anloniiir. " Tradition has it that, in 
the outset a European priest was appointed exclusively to minister to the 
higher castes and was called the ‘ Priest of Bralimans', while another, called 
‘ Pandaiam-Swami ’ ministered to the Pariahs, so that caste prejudices should 
not slay the progress oE conversions." 

^ Bertrand, Vol. Ill, p. 290. 

® These particulars have boon kindly supplied by the Bov- Bather L, 
Besse of Triuhiuopoly. 

® Father Besohi served the Madura Mission from 1711 tolVdO, when he 
retired to the Malabar Coast. He died there on February 4, 1747, 

' See missions de V Inde, Vol. I, p. Ixiv. Capinagati is probably to he identi- 
fied 'with Kappiganatli, half a mile north of Kola-mangalain, and Caguti might 
be Hadfidi, 7 miles south-east of Kela-raangalam . If tluise identifications are 
correct, M. Launay should have written “ south-east " instead of “ eoutli-wcst " 
but the distances given by him are approximately aoourate. 
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of the Gigiteentli century that the Christian settlement of Tigalara- 
halli (1^ miles north of Tali), was oolonised from Dharmapuri and 
Ganjain (Seringapatam), under Goanese inflnenoc. From 
Tigalara-halli the community migrated^ to Matagonda-palli, 
where land was granted them, it is said, by the villagers, in 
gratitude for rains which fell in a. season of drought in answer 
to the prayers of the now settlers. 

Jly the middle of the eighteenth contury it was oatiinatod that 
the number of converts auiouuted to threo millions. Tut misfor- 
tune was at hand. In 1773 the Society of Jesus was suppressed, 
“a misfortune felt as irreparable to the present day, for the 
missions of India, founded at the price of so many privations, Loing 
doprived of their misniouaries, many of the Christian communi- 
ties were lost, and it was not til] the beginning of the ninetoenth 
century that the work could he seriously taken on liand.”^ A.s 
a temporary measure, on the destruction of the Order, the care of 
their congregations was made over to the Bishop of Vorapoly. 
In 1776 the Mission of the Karnatie was entrusted to the priests 
of the Paris Society of Foreign Missions, in whoso charge Salem 
District still remains. But before the work of rooonstruotion 
oould he got under way, a still more serious Idow to the Christian 
cause in Salem District was inflicted by the persecutions, of Tipn. 

The history of Tipu’s persooution conoerns more directly tiro 
history of Mysore. It began in 1784, and continued till 1787, 
w'hen Tipu received the envoys of Louis XVI, and negotiations 
were opened for its cessation. Meanwhile missiouarios were expel- 
led, churches destroyed, and Indian Chiistiaus givoti the clioico 
between the “ Honour of Islam and death.” The Christian com- 
munities at “ Oapinagati” and Caguti” vanished. The chuichus 
at Tigal.'ira-halli, Chikkana-halli (near Anekal) and Sclvo-kuppam 
(uearhfatagoncla-palli) wore swept away, and all that remains is 
a tamarind tree in Tigalara-halli, and a stone cross in each of tho 
other two hamlets, which mark the traditional site of tho buildings 
which perished. Orders were given for the destruction of Koviiur 
(near Adaman-kottai) and Kadagattur, hut these two SGttlcment.s, 
as well as Edappadi and Ealknveri, appear to bavo survived the 
storm. 

On the defeat of Tipu after the Third Mysore War, tho work 
of reconstruction began in earnest, under the auspico-s of the 
famous Ahhe Diihois,^ who *• fled from the horroi’S of the Eronoh 

^ The reason for this migration ami its dale are nol known, vide Laniiny’ 
loe. oil. ' 

" Pore Thirion, loo. cit. 

^ \ iilc letler of the Abbfi Dubois lo Oolonel Head, dated Seplcmbpr 13, 1 7!l 7, 
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OHAP.. in. Tlevolntioa in 1792, and was attached to the Pondieheiu'y Mission. 

Oeikistians. The Ahhe was the fourth of tlio Missionaries sent for the worlc of 
reorganisation by Mgr. Wieholas Chainpenois, Eishop of Doliche, 
and Vicar Apostolic of Pondicherry.^ “We took profit,’^ wrote 
the Abbe in 1793, “of the tolerance and protection accorded by 
the British to erory religion to penetrate into the provinces 
a,oc[uired by them, and took care of the Christians dispersed by the 
persGontion of Tipu Sultan. Wo gathered together three or four 
thousand souls in four or five of the principal charebos, audi took 
charge of the congregation.” 

The Ahhfe’a work lay more particularly in tlio territory ceded 
by Tipu, and he seems to have had a special fondness for Salem 
Biatriot. The mined churches were rebuilt, partly at the Abbe’s 
expense, and partlj by the congregation. In 1797 the Abhii 
had occasion to complain to Colonel Bead that offorta wore 
being made hy certain Coanese Missionaries to subvert liis spirit- 
ual authority, and oust him. from liia ohnrohes. 

“ .Black Priests,” lio wrolo, “have arrived from the Malabar Ooasii in this 
country, and lodged, -witliont my permission, without even )iro venting mo, in my 
several oliurohea. Amazed by the boldness and impoliteness of snoh a oonduob, I 
asked the causa of it, when I was answered that they oMun to bake Lliis mission 
from, mo, and to take possession of all the Ohristian cKnvohos in Bdvamalial and 
Salem's country j saying that I was nothing else but an usurper, end that if I 
should oppose any ditFioulty to their uirdovtakingB, they wei’O bearers ol ovdora 
from the Eight Eononralila the Govornoc of Madras to oompml uio to leave 
without delay this country, and that the orders of which they are boavers are of 
so compelling a nature that tuey leave no olioioo or alternative. Their bold and 
determined discourses filled me with surprise and care , . . Tlio calumnies 
they have spread everywhere against me among thoso ignorant and orodulons 
people, by saying thatl am aPrsnoh priest, and that all tho Pronolimon have, 
since their revolution, fallen into boresy, and havo been, without exception, 
excommunicated by tho Pope, that tlio doctrine I am annonnoiiig is not tho 
trne doctrine of the Homan Catholic Ghuroli, that tho English Govornment, sensi- 
ble of all these motives, has entrusted them with the oliarge of all tho missions 
in this country, these anda tliousand other absurd ili.iooursos, and above all their 
likeness, by colour, manners and morals, with tho pooplo of tliis ooimtry, have 
won them tho aiTootion and conlidoiico of all ; and tlioy are received and triunijih- 
ing in all my churches, while despiso.l of all, I am obligod to lly from a cottage 
to another, and I hardly meet with persons oonipassionato onongh to give mo 
shelter in their thatched honsesp ” 


1 The Abbe was born in 1765, and ordained in tho Dioooso of Viviers in 
1792, the year of his departure for India,- He returned, to Pranoo in 1823, and a b 
once became Director of tho Miseions Elrangdres in Paris, lie died in 18-13 at 
the age of 83. .'lee Sindii Manners, Gustoms ani Gere nonies (eil, It. K. Boau- 
champ), Clarendon Press, 1897. 

= Letter of AblA Duhoisto Colonel Head, dated September 13,1797. .Soe 
Correspondence between Abbe Dubaie and Col, AUmnder Read on the subject of 
the Disputes between Abbe- Dubois and the Black Priests, Gevernraont Press 
Madras, 1805, ' 
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Col. Read replied that he could not interfere inmattere of 
spiritual jurisdiction, and advised the Ahbe to compound with his 
persecutors. The Ahhe then waived the question of spiritual right, 
but claimed compensation for the cost incurred hy him in building 
“ Churches and Lodgings” in the District. The oorrospondenoo' 
does not state exactly how the matter was settled, hut tho Ahhd’s 
work by no means suffered. Tho British authorities allowed him 
8,n annual grant of Ea. 42 for the church at Dhariuapuri-ICovilur, 
and similar grants for those at. Kaltavori and Timppattur.® After 
the fall of Seriiigapatain, he was invited ■' to proceed thitherto 
reorganise the Mysore Mission, and ho worked there till 1823. 
lie did not, however, lose interest in Salem District, and used 
periodically to visit Eaya-kota and ICrislmagiri . Major Bovan 
gives the following account of him : — 

“Ho presidacl over ilie whole of tho Catholics in tlio Siilom n.ntl Biii'amaluil 
distriot.?, A roaidonoo of thirty yeara in India, and a life sxioub ainoiij;' tho 
natives on a luoa I friendly and intimate footinif, whoso di'Gss and halrils ho in 
some moasura adopted, ootiAinsd with hi.s talents and other aoquiromonts, 
onahlod him to form a jnst o.stimate o£ the chnr.aotoi'iskie traits of tho Indians. 
Ilia flook looked up to him with the estcom and rovorenco that ho moritBrt, His 
viow.s, with Toforonce to tho conversion of Liio hoathon, wore rather agninst his 
saooess. He warmly adv(JOatcd bho rights and privileges of tho Hindos, 
espaoially the fomalo part, declaring that they possessefl those moral and 
oorreot feelings which form the bond of social inlercouvso and the basis of 
doniestio happiness i ” 

The history of the nineteenth century is one of steady pro- 
gress. lu 1838 Grogory XVI established (ho Vicariate Apostolie 
of the Coast of Ooromaudcl. In 1850 Pius IX divided the field 
into the three Apostolie Vicariates of Pondicherry, Mysore and 
Coimb.atore. Iii 1S86 Loo XIII oonstruoted tho Vicariate 
Apostolie of Pondichen'y into an Archbishopric and Mysore beoame 
aDiooese. A year later Pondioheny was made tbo Motropolitaii 
Sec of an Ecclesiastical Proviuoe. lu 1899 Loo XIII erected the 
Diocese of Kumhakonam, by diBrnemberment from the Arebdiooeso 
of Pondicberry. 

Salem District at present is divided between tho Archdiooeso 
of Pondicherry, the Diocese of Kumhalion.am, and that of 
Mysore. The major portion of the District falls within the 

1 “ For building KallmvOri’s Church and lodging ICO rupeoe, for Edappadi’a 
ledgdng 51 rupees, for Dliarmapavi’e lodging 47 rupees, for getting a slatuo 
of St. Peter far Tirnpp.attur’s clmrch 18 rnpeeg— Total 200 rupees ” (Letter of 
Octolier S, 1V07). 

2 Launay, Vol. I, p. 191. 

3 According to tho Mysore (fazettsBr, Vol. I, p. 4,83, the invitation came from 
Hie Cathoho congregation, Mr. Beauchamp refers to a atatemoat that the 
mvn.i.ion was given by Col. Welle.sley himself (Hindu Manners and Customs 

p.XllJ, » 

^ Thirty Years in India, Vol, I, p, 77, 
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jarisdiotion of the Pondicherry See, and oontains nino stations. 
In the Talaghat there aro stations at Salem, Atttir .and Aldcara- 
varam^j half way between the two j a fourth at Setti-patli, a 
hamlet of Kaiealilpuram, near Omalur ; and a fifth at Edappadi. 
On the Shovaroys, Tercaud and Balinadies are treated as one 
station. TJharmapuri Taluk is seiwed by KovilDr near Adainan- 
kottai, and Kadagattur. The jurisdiction of tho former extends 
over the sonthern part of IJttankarai Talulc. Ilrishnagiri Taluk 
is served by the mission at Elattagiri, and the northern portion 
of tJttankarai from Koviltir, throe miles from Tiruppattiirtown. 
In 1907 eight Pronoli and two Indian priests wore working iu 
tho portion of the District inolndcd vvitliiu the limits of the 
Ai'olidioccse. The Diooeso of Kuinhakonain is hounded on the 
north by tho Vellar, or rather that hranoli of it whioh in Salem 
District is called tho Sweta-nadi. It contains two slatioiis, viz., 
Kdneri'patti in the south of Atfcfir Talnic, and Kalkavori 
(KakkavCri) near Easipiiram. Tliero is onl}’ ono Salem station 
within the Diocese of Myisore, namely Mattigiri. 

The congregation of tlie European and Native Sisters of St. 
Josojih of Olniiy have a branch at Yoroanc], where a hoai'diiig 
school is maintained. At Ycroaud ihero are also Convents 
belonging to the Prc.sontatiou Nnns of St. Josoi)h’8, Vepery, anil 
St. Mary’s, Madras. The Congregation of tlio Native Nnns of tho 
Sacrod Heart of Mary, established in 1814 under tho rn]o.» of the 
Third Eognlar Order of St. Erancis of Assisi for tlio instruction 
of native girls, inaintaiu schools at Alckaravaram, rrovilhr, 
Salem, Setti-patti and Elattagiri. 

In June 1827 Me.ssrs. Tyerinan and Bonnot, on behalf of the 
London MisaiQuary Society, selected Salem as a field for inia.sioiiary 
effort, and in October of tho same year the first Missionary, the 
Eev. Henry Crisp, began his task. Ife took over from the Col- 
lector, Mr. M. D. Oockhurn , five small schools, which wore at 
tho time under the Collector’s management. IMr. Crisp mot with 
a good deal of opposition, and in Aramfipct ho was mobbed and 
stoned. In 1329 he was deprived by death of tho devotod assist- 
ance of his wife ; his own health gave way shortly af tor, and in 
1832 an attack of malaria proved fatal. In tliat year the first 
church was built, and two converts wore baptised. 

Mr. Crisp’s sucoossor was tho Eov. Geojgo Walton, an East 
Indian, whose work, lasting over eight yoara, was oripplodhy iil- 
health. Mr. Walton got involved in aorions loss by litigation for 


^ Hamlet uf Kai'i-j)atti. 

- Tim iiiform.'ition on the Loncl.iii lia"i lionn f iii'nialiail by l,lipncv, 

\V. Robinson. 
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which he was in now ay reeponsihle ; the I'aniiue of 1833 added 
to his trouhles ; iu 18.39 Mrs. Walton died, and two years later 
he himself siiccunihcd. 

Shortly before Mr. Walton’s death, he was joined by the Rov. 
J. M. Lechler, a distingui.shod Tamil scholar, who had heOn 
as.sociated with the great missionary llhonius. Mr. Lechlcr 
vigorously revived the Mission workiu outlying stations, spooiallj 
in Attur Taluk. Ahly helped hy hia wife, ho opened homes in 
Salem for training tbo children of converts, and taiight thorn 
weaving, carpentry, blacksmiths’ work, mat-making and other 
industries. Artizan missionaries from Germany Avero employed, 
and, thanks to the efforts of Mi‘. 0. Rabin, who for ten years 
developed the v/ork with ungrudging effort, the Industrial School 
prospered. 

In June 18G1, Mr. Lechler died. What followed was “a 
series of blunders worse than crimes.'” “ '.LVo elderly Mission- 
aries of the old' regime,” writes the Rev. J. P. Ashton, “ had seen 
fit to smash up, in one day, the two hoarding schools and tho 
industrial school. I could never understand the reason of this 
step, unless it was they were ranch too succosbIuI and flnanoially 
prosperous iiistitutioua to he tolerated in a mof ussal station. W e 
juniors could only helplessly look on at the destruolion,” 

In 1862 the Rev. G. Mabhs and his wife came to Salem, and i 
had to inherit the blunders of their immediate predecessor. Papers 
and documents were in a terrible state of confusion, and the 
Mission is indebted to th(3 careful patience of Mr. Mabbs for 
reducing the chaos of the Mission records to order. M]’. Afabbs 
was' succeeded by the Rev. W. E. Morris, wlio had laboured already 
in Coimbatore, and had a unique mastery over the dialectical 
vagaries of the Tamil language. His earner was proJiiatnroly 
cut short hy ail attack of sun-stroke, and early in 1870 ho was 
relieved by the Rev. Henry Toller, who died of cholera within a 
few days of his arrival, leaving his young widow to return homo 
in the ship which brought hoi- to India as a bride. 

In 1862 the Eev. Mr. Phillips was appointed to Tiruppattur, 
and tooh up his residence in that station. Mr. Phillips laboured 
earnestly as a vernacular preacher, and gave a great iiupotns to 
work in tho northern half of the Eistriot. When Mr. Toller died, 
the Directors of the Society decided to give up Salom, In 43 
years four Missionaries and three of the ladies of the Mission had 
died, and two men had been compollod to retire hecapso of hrolcon 
health. It was therefore declared advisable to ask tho Aroot 
Mission to take oharge of Salem. This proposal was sot aside, 
however, and the Rev. Mr. Phillips was directed to take ovrer the 
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OHAP. III. work at Salem. He did bo, retaining Tiruppatfcur. Hencelorward 
Chrisiiakb. the work of the MiKsioii steadily progreaaod. In 1891 the 
Australian Auxiliary Society sent Mias Oox as a Zenana Mis- 
sionary. After 11 months of work she was oompelled to retire 
owing to ill-health, and was sucoeedod by Miss Crouch and Miss 
Lodge. In 1908 the Eev. Gteo. Wilkins started mission work in 
Hosur, ill conneotion with the Bangalore ICanareso Mission. 

In 1907 an interesting work was started among the Koravas of 
the Salem-Attiir valley, anuraher of whom liad expressed a desire 
to hecome Christiana and lead a settled and honest life. As many 
of them were on the “ K.D.” rogister, and had no permanent 
ahofle, it became necessary to bring thorn together iiiio one 
settlement. Mi'. Eohinson accordingly darkhasted foi' a picco of 
waste land near Sukkampatti, about half way botwcon Salem and 
the Manjavndi Ghat, and settled ten families upon it. The people 
built their own houses, and pay kist for tlioir land through the 
Mission. The Mission assumed- responsibility for the good 
oonduot of the settlers. A code of rules was drawn up and strictly 
enforced ; the catechist in charge has to sen that each momher 
of the community is in his house at night, and enters his name in 
a register, and a Police constable visits tlie place every night and 
checks the register. Crime has not boon entirely banislied, but it 
has deoreasod to a surprising extent, and on several oooasions the 
villagers themselves have reported oases of tlioft, and given the 
offenders over to the authorities. The settlement is now known as 
Elizahethpet, and in 1912 numbered 56 souls. A similar settle- 
ment was established in 190!) at Muttampatti by Mr. Eohertson, 
and in 1912 it numbered 84 members, 

In 1912, in addition totho Mission work in Salem Town, there 
are congregations in Yercand, Attur, Viraganur, IConuri-patti, 
Sendara-patti, Sankaridrug, Iura- 2 )atti, Elizahethpet, Muttampatti, 
Toppa-patti (near Efisipurain), all attached to tlie Salem Mission, 
and atDharmajJuri, Harur, Elattagiri in the Tiruppattur Mission.! 
In addition to the three ohurches in Salem, there are churches in 
Yereaud, Sankaridrug, Narasingapuram (Attlir), Eonuri-patti, 
Sendara-patti, Dharmapuri, Palakodu and Elattagiri. 

Lutiierau The Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mission started work “ 

lasions. in the District iu 1895 under the Eov. Theodor hfaethcr, who, 
after travelling throughout tho District, solectod Krishuagiri as 


1 Those congregations are estimalotl to iinniber in all 1,108 souls. 

® TTncler the auspices of tho German lilvangcliool L-uLhornn Synod of Jlia- 
sonri, Ohio and other States, one of the largest Lntheran hoclien in North Aiunrica, 
■working chiefly among inimigrauts .from Geriuaiiy and Scandinavia, 
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an umvorked field. la the following jear a second station was 
opened at Am bur by the Eey. P. Mohu. In the latter part of 
1897 work was taken up in Yaniyainbadi by tlio Eer. R. Frcche, 
and in the following year the Eev. Gr. 0. Kellerbauer completed 
the chain by establishing a station at Bargur.^ The four stations 
of Ambnr, Vaniyambfidi, Bargnr and Erishnagiri form n compact 
little district for concentrated effort. 

The Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission began work on the 
Shevaroys in 1862, and the first chapel was built on the hill on 
which Mr. Eahm’s bungalow now stands. A new chapel was 
begun in December ]875j and consecrated in the following June. 
It stands in the quarter of Yorcaud known as Lntberpet. 

A branch of the Danish Missionary Society was opened on the 
Shevaroy Hills in 1883 by the Eev. Eofoed, who bad to visit 
Tereaud on account of ill-health. The mission station is located 
on the flank of the Shevarayan, about 3 milos from Yercaud. 
Most of the missionary’s work is among the Malaiyalis. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel maintains an 
Indian Priest at Salem, 

The iluhammadans number in all 43,421. Though they 
represent only 2} per cent of the total population of the District, 
their local settlements are of no small importance. This is es- 
pecially the case with the chief centres of trade, and with places 
which in former days ^vere garrisoned with troops. In such 
localities they sometimes exceed one-fouiTb of the total poprilation.® 

Mnliammaclans are commonly spoten of as divided into two 
classes, Dakhanis and Labhais; the former, as their name indicates, 
being regarded as immigrants from the Deccan, the latter as des- 
cendants of indigenous races. 

The Dakhanis class themselves as Sboikhs (24,387), Saiyads® 
(6,800), Pathans (7,115) and Mughals (693), but, thanks to the 

fact that they are untrammelled by eudogamous laws, these 
divisions have little or no ethnic signilicanco. Their bouse 
language is Hinduslani. 

The Labhais, who are, returned as 3,851, are supiposcd to bo of 
almost pure Dravidian descent. Their house language is Tamil 


1 Eaoli of these pier eei'S bad pi-cvious eipericnce in Indian JUissioii work 
under the Leipaig Mission, wliicli they left owing to llioirstriot adheroiiro to tho 
doctrine of scriplnral inspiration. 

" B.g. Dcukanj-tota, Hosur, Krishnagiri. Kela-mangalam, etc. 

^ Strictly speaking a Saiyad is a direct descendant of the I-’rophet, a Sheikh 
a direct descendant of one of the first threo Khalirus, a Sharif is tho son of a 
Sheikh father by a Saiyad mother. 
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and many of ttiem do not understand Hiudn,stani, In moat 
respects they are orthodox Snnnis. It is said^ that they 
ohserve a number of Hindu oustoms, but no evidence of this is 
forthcoming so far a.s the Lahhais of Salem District arc concerned. 
They are a frugal and industrious oommuuity, and persovering 
traders, 

In addition to the Dakhanis and Lahbai,s, there is a section of 
Muhammadans who spoalc a corrupt form, of Telugii, and are 
varionsly known as Pinjaris, Panjii.ris, Daujn-vuttis, Achii-katfcia 
or Dude-kulas.^ As their name implies, their distinctive means 
of livelihood is cotton-cleaning ; they are also woavor-s and inat- 
malcera. There are several settlements of them '■* in Atbur Taluk, 
and they are to he found in Ainmitpet, Tara-maugalain, Easipurain, 
Hosur, Mattigiri and Berikai. It is said that their customs 
approximate closely to those of the Hindu, s, that hoth men and 
women dress liko Hindus, that the women wear a potlu of red 
hmkumam on their forehead, and that tire men sometimes shave 
the heard and wear a kudmni ; tali is tied at marriages ; they 
adopt Hindu terminations (Appa, Amnia, etc.) to thoir names; 
gosJia is not observed ; they sometimes worship in Hindu Temples, 
and at Bakrid do puja to the implements with which they earn 
their livelihood, on the analogy of the Hindu Ay ndha-phja. Snob 
practices are, however, by no means universal among them, and the 
modern tendency is towards assimilation with orthodox Muham- 
madan ohservanoes. 

In social, and religious matters the Muhammadans of the larger 
towns are strongly organised into separate comrauuitles, each under 
its own committee {faindyat). Many of the oustoms in vogue 
among the ruder classes are anathema to the orthodox, hut the 
efforts at reform that arc from time to biniu made hy tiealous 
puritan preachers excite a great deal of opposition, and moot with 
little success. Among the chief items of controversy are the use 
of green panclals, and of tom-toms and music on religious occasions, 
the employment of dancing girls at marriages, the tying of mda 
(tape) round the wrist at Muharram. and the procesBions, masques 
and general procedure which charactoriso the celebration of the 
Muharram. Worship at the graves of Pit s (Saints), which is very 


, } Soe, Oaitifls and, THbeHj b. v. — T he of tho LahhoiR have novOT been. 

out, aial the avuilablo iiifin'mafcion. on fho Habjccfc is scanty 

and vague, 

means in Te)ngu ** cotboii-cleanerB ” ; Punjii-vetd is Tamil for 
the samej Aobn-halti means " loom^maticg.” Sec Castes andl'rihes^ II, v- 1^5, 
8.T, Du.d5.,lfulo, 

^ At AttiH'j Olaipiiiili, Nudavalur, Gangavalli, Yirug'Qntii’, Tidaviir and 
Tandavariiy a]ju ra in. 
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prevalent in tLe District, is also discountenanced by the strict 
MuEaliDcau. The bodies of Pirs are popularly supposed to he 
incorruptible; miracles are performed at their tombs, and oblations 
(ms) are oiferod on the aniiivorBary of their death. It is a onrioiis 
feature of these tomh-unlts that Hindus frequently take part in 
them.' 

The three chief Muhammadan festivals are, as elsewhere, (1) 
Ramzan, 1,2) Bakrid and (d) Muharram. The Ramzan Kulha 
celebrates the close of the Lenten Past, rvhieli is observed through- 
out the mouth of Eamzan, The Bakrid commemorates Abraham’s 
intended suerifice of Ishmael (who in Muhammadan tradition 
takes the place assigned to Isaac in the Hebrew version), and is 
celebrated on tbe ninth day of the mouth Zillhaj. On both the 
Eamzan and Bakrid Kuthas all male Muhammadans shave thern- 
seh'es and bathe, and, dressed, in new clothes of the purest white, 
with shawls, turbans aud vests of tho gayest colours, flock en 
masse to the Jdpas, or prayiug walls, situated on the outskirts of 
their town or village, and offer prayers. The Bakrid is also 
celebrated in each household that can afford it by tho sacrifice of 
a shec+p. To die on either of these festal days is held to ho most 
fortunate, and the bodies of those who so die’ are carried to the 
Id(ja, aud special prayers are recited over the biers at the conclu- 
sion of the Kutbd service. 

As already stated, the thirteen days’ festival of Afuharram, 
which commemorates the defeat and martyrdom of Hussain at 
Kerbela (680 A.H.), is accompanied by many ceremonies which 
violate the principles of Islam. The centre of operations is a 
Makhfln called Ashur-khuna or Alluswdmi .Kovil, an nupretuntions 
building where the panjels are kep»t and where the tCihiits are con- 
structed. The panjd is a metal device, mounted on a 2role, w'hich 
is supposed to represent the standard of Hussain ; its shape varies ; 
sometimes it is in the form of a hand, sometimes of e, fleur-de-lis. ~ 
The tdhut is a model of a mausoleum, constructed of paper, tinsel, 
mica, etc., luonutcd on a platform, which is carried on the 
shoulders of men in the manner of a Hindu wheei-less oar. 

Among the most pleasing features of tho Muharium colebra- 
tiuns are tho Giros, or troujjes of brightly -cl ad ho_) s, who c-uliveji 
the towns and villages with songs aud dances, 01 the difl'orent 
guises there is infinite variety. In Salem City, these Giros are 
organised on an unusually elaborate scale, each quarter of the 


' Tlie lirs-.t liiiiiiiii Pir \v!is. ALdul Kildir, wlm wtiB toj'n at Bagdad, A, II,, ■i.'/I 
A.D.) and dit'cl A.II., &71 (1173 A.D.). See Qa'iioon-e-Islam, i^, .J3Z. 

“ Vide tlie iBuBlrutions in Qa7won-e-Jslam. 
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town liavirig its own paiticulav masque.^ Konghly spe.aldng the 
Salem Qiros are of two types, the Nanai ^ typo and the Pakkand 
or Sanyilsi type. 

In addition to the (?«Vos, the Muhanam is made the occasion 
for a great display of individual aes/iams, of which the familiar 
piili-vesJiam or tiger-masqne is the most popular. Tho variety 
of guises is, however, too gi-eat for detailed description, and the 
processions are swelled by athletes (paihvum) from the local 
gymnasia [ialims] who give ehahorate exhibitions of sword-play, 
wrestling, fencing with sticks and cluha, and the iniiumerahlo feats 
of skill and dexterity in whioli athletic Mnsalmaus doliglit. 

The opening days of tho festival are spent in pi-eliminaiy rites 
and ceremonies. The panjas are taken out daily from the 0th to 
the 10th days. On tho evenings of the 5th, Gtb, 7th and 8th 
days, it is usual for the Giros to visit one another at some selected 
rendezvous {chauk), and the night is passed in songs, and dances, 
and ribald repartee which sometimes leads to blows. Tho favourite 
meeting places are in Shevapet, Salem, Peusiou Lines, and the 
Fort. The Fort chauk attracts a specially large conconrse, on 
account of its side-shows and tableaux.^ 

On tho ninth night all tho IdbfUs and panjas are carried in 
torchlight procession through tho main baKanr street, accom- 
panied hy tlio giros and their Bupyrorters, tlie tdlmdars, and a vast 
crowd of Hindus and Muhammadans of both sexes, Tho oixler 
in which the giros march is prescribed by custom, and should one 
giro dash forward to get in front of another whioh claims preced- 
ence, a free fight is likely to ensue. On tho afternoon of the 
tenth dayr (the 8hahddat-lca-rds or Day of Martyrdom) tdbUis, 
panjas^ giros, etc., are assembled on tho left baiik of the river 
above the bridge, and conducted in procession through the two 
Agraharams to the river bank, beside the anaikab near Fischer’s 
oompound. Tho lads who carry tho panjas, some of whom are 
mounted on ponies, not iufj'equenily display tho most extra- 
ordinary symptoms of religious hysteria, swaying to and fro like 
drunken men, oblivions to their suvromidings, and apparently 
endowed with preternatural strength. When the procession 
arrives at the anaikat, tho panjas are taken out of tho tubUts, and 
the domes of the tdbUis are taken off and placed inside. All the 


r A list of 47, Ijy no means ezliaustivo, is given in Qanoon-e-Islam, pp. 180 
to 216. 

= Apparently connecteil with Nanak, the founfior of tho Sikhs, See Qanoon- 
e-Islam, pj). 312 and 435. 

^ See QaTioon-€-Is lam, p. 208, Several of taho tblenux therein degoi'ibQcl are 
to be seen at the Foit ehaulc. 
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panjas arc apriuklecl with water, and faiiha^ is otPcrcd, The 
Klhids are covered with cloths and can-ied back to the Ashurlihdm, 
kept there for three days, and tlien dismantled. The pan/ds are 
caroiully stored, and the festival is at an end . 

One of the most distinctive featares of the Muharram in the 
larger towns is the hre-walking ceremony, which nsually takes 
place on the eighth or ninth night of tho festival. One or more 
circular pits [altiv) are dug in the puhlic street, or in an open space 
fronting one of the AUdswdmi KodUs. The pits aro from i’ to 
6' deoxr, and from S' to 10' in dianseter. In tho afternoon a 
bonfire is lighted in each pit, and is kept hurning till about mid- 
night. The. flames are then allowed to die down for half an hour 
or 80 , and sometimes some salt is sprinkled on the embers to pre- 
vent the flames from flickeriag. A few stops are then cut in 
the earth of the pit’s edge, and the devotees are ■ led np to tho 
brink, one at a time. The devotees are usually in a frautio state 
of religions excitement and shout “ Ali, Ali.” Then one by one 
they run down the steps, on to the glowing omhora, walk aoross, 
climb up the other aide, turn to the right, rush along tho pit's 
brink hack to their starting pdace, and repeat the pierformanoe 
twice. Their friends then douse thorn with water, the afflatus 
leaves then, and in a few seconds they become ordinary mortals 
once more. "What connection theso sensational pei’formau cos have 
with Islam is not clear, and it is not at all uncommon to find 
Hindus among the devotees. 

In the Talaghat and in the southern and eastern Bai'aniahal 
the village-site {gmnm-naitam) is usually opon, hut in the Bri]iighfl,t 
and in the portions of the Eftramabal that adjoin tho Baln.ghat, 
villages were formerly protected by dofemave walla and a fort, 
which in many cases are still in a fair state of preservation.’^ 
Some villages are surrounded with a hedge of the inilk-hodgo 
plant (Eiiphorlia tintca/li), and on the hills a stout palisado of 
split bamboo fencing is not uncommon. Tho houses are usually 
built in fairly regular streets and aro not scattered. Sometimes 
the houses oooupied by tho several households of a joint family 
are grouped in a fejiced compound. Brahmans, Muhammadans, 
and some of the larger Non-Brahman castes, usually live in 
separate streets or quarters ; Pariahs and Ohncklers are relegated 
to hamlets [Paracheris, Sakkili-natlams) of thoir own, situated as 
a rule at some distance from the main village, and they do not 
intermingle with one another. Most villages are provided with 
a platform {jagili) of earth, rivetted with stone, about 3' in 
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’ Pi-aycTB, acconipaiiicA !iomef.iiiic.s by oblations ot food. 
“ Tido Vol, II, p, 112, 
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hciglitj aliaded by a bauyau or some other tree, wbei'o the village 
elders foregather for gossip or for tlie settiomeiit of disputes. An 
open maidan or grocn, wliore the villagora eongrogato ou festival 
occasions, is usually to bo fouud iu tho contre of tlio village, with 
the principal village touiplos adjoining it. Tho commonest 
suffixes for rural place names ai'Q~patti,-do(ldi, aud-ZiaZ/a, which are 
respectively the Tamil, Telngn and Kanaroso equivalents for 
“cattle-pen.” 

Most of the rural population lives in tiled or thatched houses, 
a terraced house heiug regarded as the mark of a wealthy man, 
Houses of more than one story are rare. Thatched houses 
predominate iu tire Tulagliat and on the hills, and tiled houses 
elsewhere. The favourite thatching material is kainhii straw; 
paddy straw, ehdlam stalks, palmyra leaves, and oooo-nnt JcUhs are 
also used when available, and, in the vicinity of the hills, coarse 
jungle grasses. The poorest classes havo to content themselves 
with au one-room hut, ahont 10' stpiare, hut most people of the 
ryot class have at least two rooms ; a slcoping-room opening into 
the street, and a cook-room opening into the sleeping-room, and 
also a front verandah. In Hosur villages the cattle are often 
accommodated in the sleeping apartment, and in the cook-room 
are kept three or four huge earthenware jars of grain. ^ An im- 
provement on this arrangement is to havo tho cow-house opposite 
to, and equal in length to, the dwelling house, with a narrow 
yard, fenced at either end, intervening. Town houses are more 
elaborate, A new house is usually “ warmocl ” by giving a feast 
to friends and relatives before it is oooupiecl, and some castes 
observe the sacrifice of a fowl- or goat, or perform some other rite, 
or call in a Brahman purdhit to cleanse the building with the 
punydha-vdehanam rite, before they venture to live in it. 

The piciuresque little “ hee-hive ” villages of tho Malaiyalis, 
that nestle on the plateaus and slopes of the Shovaroys, diffor from 
anything found in the plains. Tho huts are circular, the walls 
are made of split hamhoo, daubed with olay, and the conical roof 
is thickly thatched with grass. The eaves extend about 2^ 
from the inner wall, which is encircled by a second wall of the 
same material, the intervening space being partitioned into two or 
three compartments, to accommodate calves, kids, poultry, etc. At 
the level of the iuuor walling is a loft, which answers the purpose 
of a ature-room. The only eutranco is a door, about 3|' high 
and 2h' wide, and tliere are no windows.® Tho hut of tho 


1 Vide infra, pp, 210-11. 

“ Sliortt’a ITiZi Vol. II, p. 4*1 j from wliioh Uio Hbovo tleBcription is 

lupken, 
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PacLai-inalaiB and Kolli-malais is of shnilai’ materia], but CHAP. riT. 
rectiitignlar in jilan, and with a raised pial in front, l)eneatli which Hindi:'', 
is a small compartment, closed with a door, whore fowls are penned.^ 

Except in tbe case of the Malamllia (q.v. pp. 156-57), nrstiR. 
the Hindus of Salem Histriet follow the practioo of adjacent 
districts in matters of dress. Eoys usually go naked till they are 
3 or 4 rears of age, when thoy don a ainall komanam, 3" or 4" wide, 
supported by a wmist-cord. The fla]! of the komanam hangs 
outwards, and is not, as in more southern districts, tucked in. 

Sometimes boys wear the waist-cord without the komainim, and 
sometimes they are protected against the cold hy a little shirt or 
jacket of inadequate length. A fter the)' lose their fir.it milk-teeth, 
they are clad, if their parents can afford it, in a small white wai.st 
cloth, about 7-^-' long and H' wide. For the ordinary man the waist- 
cloth (vSahti] and turban siilRco, and in cool or wet weather, 
especially on the hills and in the Balaghat, he carries about with 
him a blanket {kamhli) or a sheet of coarse thick ootton {dujipatti}. 

Those who can afford it wear also a body-cloth {anga-vastirmi) 
loosely laid across tho shoulders, and soinetinios the turban is 
worn thus. In towns, sleeved jackets of European pattern are in 
vogue, and the well-to-do wear a lace bordered anga-vadiram, 
neatly folded and passed across tho left shoulder and under tho 
right arm. The waist-eloth is ordinarily white, but modern 
depravity of taste affects a cloth dyed partially of an oxecrahlo 
magenta-orimson hue, which has the advantage of economising 
the dholiy’s charges. In the Balaghat short drawers, of the typo 
common in Mysore, are often worn in lieu of the tashii, and ciip.s 
are often to he seen. Leather sandals are in general use. 

Little girls, up to the age of about 3, wear nothing but tho 
little heart-shaped piece of silver suspoended by,a wai.st-cord {arai- 
“ which calls attention to what it purports to conceal.” 

They are then pn-omoted to a miniature “ female ” cloth known 
as sUtSdai ; or, in the case of Christians and of woll-to-do Hindns, 
to a jacket {sokkdy) and skirt {2idvddai). The u.sual colour of 
the ordinary p^udaMfis tho familiar red that harmonises so perfectly 
with an Indian environment. Eich orange-yellows are .sometimes 
seen in the TaJaghat, and in the Balaghat greon or indigo (popn- 
lai'ly called “ black ”) are much in vogue. Some castoa eseluiw Ihe 
black imdavai altogether, a.nd others prohibit it at marriages. 

White is confined to the Malaiyalis of tho Kolli-malais, and tho 
widows of Brahmans, Eeddis, and a few other castes. Tho hodioe 
{ravilkai) is in very general use, especially in towns and in the 
Balaghat, but it is not usually worn by gu-Is under ten years of age. 

1 Trichinopoly Gasetteer, p. 12G. 
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CHAr, iir, Tattooing is tolerated liy ahnost every caste, tho most notaMe 
Hinbds. exception being that of the Malai 3 ’ali 8 of the fColli-inakis, whose 
Tatto^" abhorrence of the practice is ao strong that they will not permit a 
tattooed person to enter then.' Ponsoa. Moat of tho higher castes,^ 
however, cliaeomitenance the tattooing of males, a, nd nowhere is 
tho practice oarried to oxtromea. The art of tattooing ia almost 
confined to itinerant women of a Koravar sa’b-caate popularly 
known aa Pachai-kutti Koravars, whoso work ia skilful and 
correct. Kuruba women aonietimcs take to the profeasion.® 

PoDcl. The staple food among the higher oastos is rice, and among 

tho masses ragi and kamhn. Brahmans and tho higher castes 
favour iiacharisi (i.e., rice husked without boiling); hut the poorer 
people content themselves with fulungarm (rice husked after 
boiling). , Eagi ia prepared aa food in tlireo ways, (1) Inizhu (or 
hanji), gruel, (2) kali, porridgo, tho ragi balls of jail diet, (3) 
rgiti, bread or hiaouit. It is usually oaten with dhall or avarai. 
Kambu is generally eaten in the form of Jeanji or kali. Horse- 
gram ia an article of diet in the Baramahal, The majority of the 
population are flosh-oators, tho chief abstainers beiug the 
Brahmans, Koinatis and Lingilyats. The flesh of sheep or goats 
is a gonsral article of diet tln’onghout tho Disbriot, much more so 
than in tho districts adjoining on tho south and cast. Tho oating 
of fish (both fresh and saltodX'* fowls, ^’■nd most birds that pick 
up their food with their hills, is generally pormittod. Pork is 
eaten by a very large proportion of the oommunity, inoluding 
Arasa-Pallis, Vakkiligas, Malaiyalis, Kongn-Vollalars, Udaiyans, 
Shanai's, Koravars, Oddas, and all Panehamas. The flesh of the 
Hannman or blaok-faued monkey {Semno’piihe.cus entcUus) is 
highly valued as a medicine, and Dr. Shortt notes that the 
Malaiyalis out the caroaso into small pieces, 2" square, and sell 
these pieces at 2 annas oach or even moro, a whole oarcase hoieg 
valued at Bs. 7 bo Rs. 10.‘ The flying-fox ia relished as food by 
Pallis, Pallars, and seveml other castes. PheM rats are eaten by 
most of the lower castes, who drive them out of their holes with 
smoke. The practice of eating frogs gives a certain soction of 

’ Xotably tho Lingajats. Krtpua, VecIaM, Golliis anil Vottuvans. 

® Some interoobing information on tattooing, with copioiiB illnatrations, is 
giTBii in tho Mysore Census Report for 1901, Part I, pp. 568-02, 

’ Ifresh fish is brought every Tuesday to ShoyapoL Shandy, from the Kaveii 
near Erodp, from Omalnr and from villages within a radius of 10 miles or so of 
Salem, Mnrrol and some of tho smaller fish are sold alive. Thcro is a largo 
import trade in dried and saltad fish from iho "West Coast. Up to tho end of 
April the fish imported aro of small size, sardinoa (Afabbi and Velluri'), nnohovy 
(ffebbabi)," mango fish” (ATiba) and horse maokorol (irora). When tho .sonih- 
west monsoon hursts, larger fish aro brought in, such ns scor, cat-fish, tunny, etc. 

Rill Ranges, Vol. II, p. 46. 
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Pariabs tlio clistiuctive appellation ot Tavalai-Unni (seo p. 202), 
and ±\rasa-Pallis arc distingaishcd from their Panda-mnttu Palli 
oonains bj eating crabs. A lew ca.sfce3 (iaclndiag certain Pallia) 
are said to eat the iguana (uditmhit) . White ants are considered 
a delicacy by many of the agricultural and labouring castes. Tbo 
universal condiments are salt, chillies, and tamarind, the last 
named being so valued that ovon tho fallen blossoms that strow 
tho roads are carefully swept up hy the frugal houaowife and 
stored for uso. Tho flowers of avaraiu {^(Jussict ccu/yiculott^') Ciro used 
to brew tea. In times of famine tbe fruit of prickly-pear is freely 
eaten by tbo poorer classes, who are somotimos driven to digging 
out aut-billa to got tbe grain [pill-ansi or “grass-rice” as it is 
called) that tbe ants have stored. 

It would he tedious to give a detailed account of tho many 
games played, hy children and aclnlts. Alnami and. koldUaia^ arc 
of course familiar everywhere. Boys amuse theinselvos with 
endless varieties of hopi-scotch (jiUii or fdnit), tip-cat [ktifi), 
prisoner’s-hase [ha7'i-liddu), marbles (golt), and kite-flying (pailam), 
Uchi-altam is a favourite f our-a-side game in some parts. Ainthilm- 
fcaHs a forfeit game which consists in throwing up five stonoa 
into the air and oatching them in various ways. T ullafi-lnitthi is 
a rather complicated game for two, played with a board with two 
rows of little pits (or the piU are made in tbo ground) into which 
a certain number of seeds are dropped in succession. .Vdyan is 
tbe name for several games aldn to backgammon, played on 
diagrams of various patterns. The best known of those is tho 
game called in Hindustani pacMs, Another set of games, played 
on various diagrams, and liearing various names, resemble tbe 
European game of Fox-and-Gfeeso. On© of tho beat known of 
those is called paihimiinthdm-puU (“fifteenth tiger ”) or puZi- 
katlam,and is played with 3 “tigers” and 15 “ sheep.” Of 
card games, kelvi-kodiive is a curious adaptation of Nap, and 
“ out ”-dttam of Bezique, Cock-fighting is oocasioiially met with 
in Salem City, in Easipuram, and in parts of Omalur Taluk. In 
Attur Taluk it is very popular, especially in the villages round 
Belur and Tandavarayapuram, where regular tommamoiits are 
held, each competing village being represented by several oliara- 
pions. Several formidable varieties of spurs are used, straight 
and cm-ved, broad-bladod and narrow, some of them 4-", or even 
6”, in length. 

No scientific survey has yet been made of tbe religious cults 
of Salem Bistriot, and only a cursory notice is possible. Tbe 

' Dance-aonga, tke ’foi-mer aocoiuptiuted by olappin" tbo banclB, sinrl Uie 
latter by atn'king sticks together. 
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Eoligion of South Indian Hindus, like their social organisation, 
is a lilciid of two cultures, the Aryan and tho Dravidian, the 
former rcjircsented hy immigrant Jirahmanisin, tho latter by 
indigenous cults. The various ouU.s may ho roughly classified as 
follows : — 

I. Brahma, nie Cults proper, comprising the cults associated 
with (A) Siva and (Bj Vishnu. II. 'Hie Piindava Cull;. III. 
The Manmatha-Ilati Cult. IV. Tho Vira-Saiva Cult. V. The 
Cults of the Grarna-Devatas or village deities, comprising (A) the 
Ayyanar Cult, (B) the Sakti Cults, (C) Demon Cults. 

The worship of Siva and Parvati, and their sons, Vigneavara 
and Siibrahmauya, is universal throughout tho District. Most of 
the largo temples of the District ai'e dedicated to Siva, and there 
are few villages witliont this shrine. Tho worshiii of Vignesvara 
is an essential eloment in most of the more important Hindu 
ceremonies, and there are several temples of no small affluence 
dedicated to Suhrahmanya. 

A Siva temple of tlie correct pattern should have seven 
2iraMrnns or ambulatories, one within the other, but this arrange- 
ment is not found in any temple in Salom District. The precincts 
of most of the large temples of the District arc surrounded hy a 
wall, varying in height and length with the import, anco and wealth 
of the temple. In the centre of this enolcanre i,s the main block of 
buildings, which consists of three parts, (1) the 7nahd-mania}mn^ 
(2) the ardha-mantnpam, and (3) tho (jarhha-gviham, corresponding 
to the oth, 6th and 7th pmhlrams of an ideal temple. The 
garbha-griham, or Holy of Holies, is a perfect onbo, and contains 
the god in tbe form of a lingam} On tbc nortlrorn siclo of tho 
garbha-griham is a small drain, terminating ontaido the .shrine in a 
spout (gomukhnm or soma-sutrain), which carries off the water used 
ill the god’s ablutions {abhishch/mn). The worshippers drink this 
water, which is held very sacred.® The garbha-griham is usually 
topped by a superstructure {vimdtia), ornamented with more or 
less ela.horatiou , and surmounted with a brass ornament (kalasam), 
which is sometimes covered with gold. The garhha-griham usually 
opens on its eastern side 3 into the ardha-mantapam^ a small ante- 
room^ rather narrower than tho garbha-griham, and connecting it 


^ The miila-vujrahay as tlio i-ppreseiitation of tho deity fixed in tho Holy nf 
Holies is c.'allcil, in coutrasb to tlio wisava-i’ijrG/jaHsecl For iirocosaionol piirpoaeB. 

2 In templcy where tho god ii installed according' to tho Saiva Agimaj 
Smarta Bralmiaiis deolino to take llrta^n from the jirchakar, and where the god is 
installoil according to Smarta^gawai Saiva Brahmans docline to take tlrtam from 
a Smii-rfca Arcliakar, 

^ In soTiG tcnijilpR, e<g,t tho .ICniiftsatiiitha Tomjilus at 'rara-mangalam and 
lldsipHram, the garb/ia~grihavt west, ■ , 
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with the muhd-onaiapam or maia maniapum, a piDaied hail or 
porfioo where most of the best of the ornamental work of the 
temple is concentrated. 

South-west of the main shrine should be a temple to Vignos- 
vara, and north-west of the same another to 8 uhrahman 3 'a, both 
facing east. Parvati’s temple is usually in the north-east of the 
temple compound, and faces south. The position of these three 
shrines varies, however, in different temples. In front of the main 
mantapam, in order from west to east are ( 1 ) a nandi (hull, Siva’s 
vdhanam)^ facing the garhha-griham oxiA. usually surmounted by a 
stone canopy, ( 2 ) a dhwaja-stambham or flag-post, a tall mast, some- 
times of wood, sometimes of copper, with a flag-shaped device on 
top, decorated sometimes with bells, (3) a bali-pUam, or altar of 
sacrifice, a pedestal topped by a stone in the form of a lotus, the 
eight petals of which are supposed to represent the guardians of the 
Eight Carhinal Points (Ashta-dik-Palakas). On tliis bali-pUam 
oflEerings of flowers and fruits are laid by worshippers. 

Siva is oreditod with 1,008 thoophanies in as many different 
localities, and he is known by at least as many names 

He is most commonly known as Somesvara in the Northern 
Taluks [e.g., Adaman-kottai, Eaya-kota,Indur, Hrishnagiri, also 
Sankaridrug and Naugavalli) and Kailasanatha in the Talaghat 
{e.g., Easipuram, Tiruchengodu and Tai'a-mangalam), The Oholas 
and Pandyas ^ have claimed him for their Lord and the Solesvara 
{e.g., Aragalur, Malla-samudram, Kadagattur) and Piludisvara 
(fl.y., EfumaJ'a-mangalam, and Tiruchengodu) Temples scattered 
over the District are relics of Jheir rule, Other popular designa- 
tions are Mallik-Arjunesvara {e.g., Dharmapuri, Vellar and 
Mallik-Arjuna-Durgam),!Ohokkanathesvara (Amerakundi), Para- 
mesvara (Palakodu), and Samba-murti (Etlappour). .Rarer forms 
associated with particular localities are Chudanathosvara (Hosur, 
Eagalur), Sukavunesvara; (Salem), Sukaya-nir-malesvara (Atthr), 
Jalnkantesvara (Eaverl-patnam), Desinalhesvara (Kambaya- 
nallur), DSsesvara (Hogena-kal), Tirtigirrsvara (Tirta-malai), 
Arunesvara (Kari-maugalam), Pennesvara (near Nedungal) and 
Sri-Kamanathesvara (Aragalur). The most importaut sbi-ines 
are those at Salem, Rasipuram, Tara-rnangalam, Tiruchengodu 
Tirta-malai, Hosur, and Ettappur. 

Siva’s consort Parvati has no temples of her own apart from 
the shrine allotted her in tho temples of Siva, except as Kamakshi, 


' A list of 8f names is given in Ziegenbalg (p. 41. sq.). 

^ Somesvara was a favenrite name among tlie Iloyauliis, and possibly tlie 
frequent recurrence of this name in Salem Dislrict is a survival of Iloysala rule, 
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patroness of tho Kammalara (p. 187), and as Kanyaka-Parame- 
svarij the goddess of the Kdmatis (p. 175).^ 

To tho masses Vigneavara, or Pillaiyar as he is popularly 
called, as the Grod of Hindrance, is the most important deity of 
the Hindu Pantheon.^ " If the mild Hindu would go a journey, 
or plough the field that is to support him and his family for the 
coming year, ‘ Pillari devadu ’ must be first invoked to help the 
work in hand ; incense must burn, and the milky coco-nut must 
be broken before the aldermanic god. ” 

Subrahmanya, whose vdhanam is a peacock, is worshipped 
uudcr the name of Kandaawami (aeo below Vol. II, p. 275, s.v. 
Kali-patti) or Muttu-Kumara-swami. Except as adjuncts to the 
larger Siva temples, his shrines are not numerous. Ho is the 
patron doity of the Eaikolars, and Tuesdays are considered sacred 
to his worship. 

Vaishnavism is represented by tho Vishnu Temples, to he 
found in most villages of any importance, and the Hanuman 
shrines, which are still more numerous. Vishnu, like Siva, enjoys 
a multitude of names, those most commonly used in Salem being 
Venkataramana (Attur, Indhr, Ohappadi, Kaveri-patnam),NaTa- 
simha, tho Man-Lion (Nangavalli, Gummiilapuram, Hale- 
Dharmapuri, Erishuagiri), Vaiudaraja (Tara-mangalam, Pappara- 
patti), Venugopal (Beliir, Tali), Ohendaraya (Adaman-kottai, 
Virabhadra-Durgam) and Lakshmi-N arSyana (Eari-mangalam, 
Eaya-kota). The names BStraja (Henkani-kota) and Alagiri 
(Salem) are less common. Vishnu temples ore less well endowed 
than those of Siva ; the richest is that of Betraya-swami at 
Denkani-k5ta with an annual tasdik of over Es. 1,800. Vishnu 
under his popular name of Perumal appears to havo a predilection 
for the summits of the rocky eminences so common in the District, 
and to him are usually dedicated tho plain little masonry shrines 
with which such kopjes are often crowned. “ 

Vishnu’s consort Lakahmi has no temples of her own, and is 
only worshipped conjointly with Vishnu. Among the masaos, 
Hanuman, as Eama’s fac-toium, seems at one time to have enjoyed 
a popularity second only to that of Vigneavara. In addition to 
his association with all Vishnu temples, huge bas-reliefs of the 
monkey god are to he found throughout the District, especially 
in the Baramahal and Balaghat. Many of these bas-reliefs, gaudy 
with scarlet paint, are carved on the enormous boulders with 


^Ancl also, perhaps, as one of the village goddoases, if their lineo-ge as 
Saktifi he correctly traced to Parvati. 

® He is also called Qauesh, Vinayaka and Gannpati. 

3 See 2ieg0abalg,p. 83, 
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which the country aide is littered, some of them protected by a 
mantapam, and some not. Such carvings ai'o usually to ho found 
in the vicinity of the gateways of ruined forts, for Hanuman 
SGcraa to have been generally revered as the guardian of tho 
gates.^ 

The worship of the five Pandavas and their joint wife Drau- 
padi is, curiously enough, confined to non-Brahmans, in spite of 
the reverence in which the Ilahdbharata is held by orthodox 
Brahmans. Tho most ardent votaries of this cult are tho Pallis, 
from whom most of the pUjdris are drawn. Tho temples aro 
popularly called after Dranpadi-amman, sometimes after Dharma- 
raja ; they arc plain, uupretentious buildings, of simple design. 

The annual festival, which is held in spring-time and lasts 
about 18 days, is usually signalised by recitations of tho Mahd- 
hhdrata, and sometimes by dramatic representations of scenes 
from that Epic ; a colossal prostrate figure of Duryddhana, the 
king who persecuted the five brethren, is formed in mud in tho 
vicinity of the temple, and tho sacrifice of Aravan, son of Arjuna 
hy a Naga Princess, is commetnoratod by the slaughter of a goat, 
the entrails of which aro afterwards entwined on a pole suDnount- 
ed with a hideous rsd mask which represents the head of the 
heroic youth. 

With the Pandava Cult a fire-walking ceremony is usually 
associated. I'or instance at Edappadi the annual festival takes 
place about the middle of Pangnni (Eebruary-Maroh) and lasts 
for 18 days. The pujdri of the temple, who is a Grolln by oasto, 
for the first 15 days takes food only once a day in the temple, 
and for the last 3 days ho subsists solely on a diet of fruit. In 
front of the temple a shallow pit is dug, about 25' long, 20' 
broad, and 2' deep. At one end of this pit is a ditch, about 3' 
broad, which is filled with water. On the last day of tho festival 
a fire is kiudled in this pit at about 10 a.m. and continues 
till about 5 p.m., when the embers are beaten down with 
bamboo poles and spread evenly over the area. The fuel is 
mostly supplied by devotees who have taken a vow to do so. 
Meanwhile, those who have taken a vow to pass through the fire 
smear themselves and their clothes with saffron, and worship tho 
karagam, a brass vessel filled with water and decked with a pyra- 
mid of flowers, whioh is oonseorahed for the occasion. When tho 
embers of the Are have been levelled, tho crowd of fire-walkors 
approaches the fire-pit {agni-gundam) and led by the pujari with 
tho karagam, the devotees call on their gods and rush round tho 
pit in the direction of the sun, then across it, and into tho ditch 


1 Vide the giguntio bas-relief at Mabaruja-gadai, Vol. II, p, 179 below. 
H-1 
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of water. Some of the more entlnisiastic oroaa the fire twice or 
thrice. At Edappadi women as well as mon are said to go 
through the ordeal, and oven infanta in arms aro carried across. 
The crowd of fire-walkers numbers about 200. It is said that if 
the pujdri is a married man, a few embers are taken from the pit 
befoi'e the walking begins and tied_in tbe new saffron-dyed oloth 
that bis wife dons for tbe ocoasion, and aho then walks round a 
small “milk-post ” planted near the fire-pit h 

The legend ® of Maninatha, be god of love, and bis inolneration 
by a glance fi'om tbe third eye of Siva is commemorated among 
most of tbe inferior castes in the Kaman-Pandilcai (“Eestival of 
Aamam ’’—Desire, a sjmonym for Manmatha) which takes place 
about the time of the full moon of the solar month Masi, coincid- 
ing with that of the limar month Phalgnna. The festival is 
essentially a feast of spring-time, and it synchronisos with the 
Eoli Eestival of Northern India.* The commemorative rite is the 
burning of Kaman on the night of the full moon, Khman being re- 
presented by a stalk of the castor-oil plant with aomo wisps of mnal 
grass attached to it, which is set up at tbe meeting points of the 
principal thoroughfares in towns and villages, 4 or 5 days before 
full-moon day. In some plaoos a human effigy of straw and paper 
i.s also burnt. Kaman has no temple or pujdri, nor are offerings made 
to him, but in Salem two lads are dressed up to represent Manmatha 
and his wife Eati, and are taken in procession thorugh the town, 
with a cortege of masqueraders and gymnasts, very mnoh in tbe 
style of the Muharram celebrations, but on nothing liko snob an ela- 
borate scale. Tbe festival is marked by a certain amount of rough 
and n'sgue fun as elsewhere in India, and tbe youngsters amuse 
themselves by dousing each other with green or crimson dye. 
Sometimes ihe lower castes dramatise the Manmatha oyole of 
storios in a series of ndtcikds, whiob take place on the nights preced- 
ing the festival. 

The religion of the Vira-Saivas or Lingilyats is a reformed aspeot 
of Siva worship. As a sect the Yira-Saivas sprang into political 
prominence in the middle of the twelfth century, shortly after the 
Gollapao of the Kalyaui Obalukyas and during the reign of the 


^ Cf. a deaoi'iiitioti o£ a similar reromoDy in Eaiigalore, publisbod in t.ho 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. II, p. 29. 

® For the legond sec Ziegonbalg, p. 92. 

3 The clireofc coiineoHon betweeu the USli and Kaman Festivals is obscure. 
The lormcr is observed in Saiein District by Mariitlia Brahmans and Marwaris. 
Both are vernal festivals. For tbe story of the female demon Ilolilca, see tlio 
late Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastri’s Binclu Faaste, Fasts and Gei emonies, p. 42 and 
Mr. J. G. Otnan’o Brahmans, Theists and Muslims of India, -p. 2S0. Tba former 
writer Baja that the live days before the full moon aro kaowu as Wli- Pandikai 
and the next three days a,s the Kaman Pandikai, 
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Kalachtry a Bij jala. The rise of the Lingayats uiidor the loader- 
ship of Basava was esaentiallj' ' aDti-Bralimanic and anti-Jain, 
The salient feature of their worship is their reverence for the 
lingan\ which is always worn on their persons. Their temples aro 
not infrequent in theBalaghat and inDharmapuri Taluh. They 
are nsnally plain reotangnlar atructaros, surmoiiutcA with a large 
masonry bull, ^ with miniature hulls at the corners. Baeh temple 
contains a h'lxgam^ a iSTandi, or a stone figure of Siva in his form 
of Vlrabhadra.® These Lingayuit temples are popularly called 
“Bull Temples” or temples of “ Basaresvara-swami,” Basavei 
means “hull” and Basava, the Moses of Vira-Saivism, is revered 
as an incarnation of tho hull Nandi, the vdhanam (vehicle) of Siva. 
Vira-Saivas are strict vegetarians, and their ritual prohibits hlood- 
sacrifice. 

The Cult of Ayyauar, the son of Siva and Mohini (the 
female form of Yishnu) is fairly common in Attur Taluk, and is 
also to be met with in the other Talaghat Taluks, hut it is com- 
pai'atively rare olsewhorc. It is in all respects identioal with the 
Ayyanar Oult of the adjoining Tamil Districts,'-’ 

It is unneoeaaary hero to discuss the philosopliio explanation of 
the Saktis as manifestations of the “ female energy” of the supreme 
deity as represented by Parvati, the consort of Siva in the form of 
Kali. To the simple villager the Saktis arc goddesses who rule 
over evil spirits, and who must be propitiated by bloody saorifloes 
of fowls, sheep, goats, pigs and even buffaloes, to induoo thorn to 
protect the fields and villages from malignant demons, from 
pestilence, famine, war, flood and fire. Tho cn1t of these deities 
has very little in common with the cult of Siva as observed bv 
Brahmans and Lingayafs. The worship of snob goddesses was 
almost universal at tlie dawn of oiviliaation in Europe and Africa 
as well as in Asia, and the syncretism which explains all those 
local cults in South India as various aspects of Siva’s consort, pre- 
sents an interesting analogy with the absorption of the goddesses 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Greece and Borne in the cult of the 
Great Mother of the Gods in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, With its love of saorod numbers, orthodo.v Hinduism 
enumerates nine Saktis, viz., (1) Mari-ammau, (3) Ellamnm 
(3) Ankal-amma, (4) Pidari, (5) Chamundi, (6) Bhadm-Kali’ 

J Vide Castes and Tribes, Val. IV, b.v .Lingayat, p. 2,17 811 . 

= The Lingayat fashion of adorning their tcmijlea with large masonry bulls 
seems to have influenced the arohitouture of certain Hindu temnlos e.a. the 
Siva and Vigiieavara temples at Kela-mangalam, the Siva lemplo at golaiipadi 


= Zurubaa as well as Liugayats often worship in those Vlrabliudra 
Vide South Arcot B.Q., p. 9f), and Ziogenhalg, pp. 133 . 5 . 
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(7) Durgaj (8) Puranai, (9) Pudkalai. In addition to these there 
arc several other female deities of similar tjpc, foremost among 
them being Pattal-amraan, Selli-amman, Naohi-amman, Grang- 
amma, Padavattaimnan, Ponnamma, Pongal-amma andMuttiyal- 
amma. Pnranai and Pudkalai, the wives of Ayyanar have no 
separate cult of theii- own, and the wor,ship of Durga is rare.^ 
The ritual observed in the worship of these deities differs greatly 
in different localities, and space permits only a passing reference 
to a few salient charaoteristics.® 

By far the most important deity in tho DislrioD is Mari-amman, 
and there is scarcely 'a village without her shrine. She is par 
exoeHenGB tho Grnma-Devata of the Talaghat Tamils, and her cult 
exists all over the Baramahal and Balaghat.® She is worshipped 
by practically all oastes ezoepot Bralunaiis, Koraatis and Lingayats. 
She is e.specially associated with small-pox and kindred contagions 
diseases, but there are few cutes she cannot effect, and few boons 
she cannot confer. 

The votaries of Mari-amman torture themselves in honour of 
their deity. Por instance .at the Bioddiyflr festival near Salem, 
men and hoys were observed with a number, of skewers, sharpened 
to a very fine point, thrust through their skin, some 4" holow each 
armpit. The skewers are about 18" long, and most of those in 
use were the riba of defunct umbrellas. Some devotees were 
content with one skewer under each arm ; one man had fourteen. 
When more than one were inserted, the punctures wore vory olose 
together. The points protruded about f". When all were thrust 
in, the devotee clapped his elbow to his side, and held the blunt 
ends of the skewers lightly between his fingers, which he clasped. 
The operation must he painful, as several of tho adults winced, 
and little lads of 4 or 5 cx’ied bitterly when they were trussed. 
Other of the male devotees stitched a thread through parts of the 
body, tho favourite place being just above the hip. In one place 
were two men yoked by stout cords to a model wooden oar, about 
5' high, drawn on clumsy solid wheels. The ends of the cords 
were fastened to iron hooks, two of which were driven into tho 
muscles of each man’s hack, 4" below each scapula and 4" apart 
A friend stood between the ti'aces, and gave a helping tug to tho 
car when, it had to bo moved. One man, who was evidently 
regarded as the most devout of all, balanced on his head a chatty 
of blazing fire. 


^ For a lioBoriptioii of Durga — see Zicgsnbalg', p. l'I6. 

® 3?or a Sotailed descripbion of tlie seven principal Sakiiti — see Ziogenbalg, 
pp. 13(1-145. 

® For further desoripHvo details — see Ziegoiibalg, p, 138. 
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FemaJe devotees ■were treated difFerently. Their tongues were CHAP. 111. 
pierced with silver noedlea about 5" long, tho blunt ends of which Hisdus. 
we]'e neatly fashioned as spear-hlades or tridents. The puncture hisligio.v. 
was made on the right side of the tongue, about 1-j" from the tip. 

The women seemed to find the operation painful, and clasped a 
corner of their cloth to their face to conceal any expression of 
pain. 

Ellainman, whose name is explained as “Mother of All,” or Ellamman 
Lady of the Boundary,” is especially popular among the 
Telugus. A curious legend attache.? her to the Vishnu ojolo. 

Eenuka, the royal wife of the sago Jamadagni, fell from perfec- 
tion and fled for refuge from her husband’s wrath to a settlement of 
Madigas (see p. 204). At his father’s behest her sou Parasurama 
struck off the heads of all the Madiga women, as well as that of 
his mother. The father, delighted with his son’s dutiful obedience, 
offered to grant him anything he wished. The pious son asked 
that his mother should be restored to life. The boon was granted, 
hut the son was unable to identify his mother’s body, and by 
mistake stuck her head on the body of one of the Madiga girls. 

Ellamman is conventionally represented by a wooden image in a 
sitting posture with fiery face, four arms and hands, and a crown 
of serpents. But “ her principal image to which offerings aro 
made is of stone, roprosentiug but her head, in the earth, to 
indicate that only hor head was made alive and put on tho body 
of another woman. ” ^ Local tradition is, however, rather vague 
as to the exact significaueo of this head, and it is often spoken of 
as the head of the Sakkili Feii, or Madiga girl, who was an attend- 
ant of Eenuka, and is identified with tho famous Matangi, the 
goddess of the Madigas, whose body is Eonuka’s though hor head 
is that of a Madiga girl. 

The chief temple of Bhadra-Kali is at AlechSri (Vol. II, Blmara-kiili. 
p. 260) ; her shrine at Tara-mangalam is also worthy of note 
(p. 266). She is more popular in the Talaghat than in the Barama- 
hal Her worship is frequently associated with buffalo sacrifice. 

Ankal-amman, the patron goddess of the Semhadavaus (see p. Ankai- 
173), is worshipped by most Non-Brahman castes in the Talaghat. ““ouan. 

Her imjari is usually a Semhadavan, hut Pallis, Kaikolars and 
members of other castes sometimes officiate. She is honoured 
with sacrifices of sheep, goats, fowls, pigs and arrack. Her 
annual festival begins on MaM-Siva-Rdtri and during its 
course is celebrated the grim ilatjdna-puja, or ceremony of the 


* ^iegeubalg, p. 136. 
Oastes and Tribes, IT, p. 

p. 21, 


There aro many alternative versions of llie story— vide 
297, aq. s.v. Madiga, cap. p, 306 ; of. E.S.M. XYII 
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CEAP. III. Imrniiig gvoupcl (see p. 173). la Attiir her festival lasts tea days 
HiNutiB. the oar procession taking place on the ninth day. 

Keikwn seventh day the fujciri is garlanded with the catraila of 

a freshly -a] anghtered sheep, and accompanies the goddess in 
procession round the town; devotees place money on this gruesome 
necklace and pour milk over it. Similai- practices are connected 
with her worship elsewhere. 

CJjamunai. Cliamundi, the patron goddess of the Devanga weavers and 

destroyer of the buffalo-headed demon Mahisha, enjoys an annual 
festival beginning in Vijaya-dasami. Her shrines, and those of 
Pidari, are less frequently met with than those of the other Baktis. 

Of the other “ mother ” goddesses the most popular are Selli- 
ainman,Pattal-ammanand Gangamma. SeIIi-(or Sollaudi)-amnian, 
who appears indistinguishable from Kali, is a favourite deity 
among the ryots, especially among Pallis. She is propitiated 
with the blood of fowls, goats and buffaloes but not of pigs. 
Pattal-amman is an important deity at Kela-mangalam, where 
the chief tank is named after her (see Vol. II, p, 140). At Pulakodn 
and Eari-mangalam the pujari who serves her is a J anappan . Her 
shrines are found mostly in the Haraniahal and Balaghat, and sbe 
appears to he more favoured by the Telugus and Kanarese than 
by the Tamila. Her worship sometimes inolncles a hre-walking 
ceremony, Gangamma too is more at home in the northern 
taluks than in the Talaghat. 

A detailed account, however, of the “ mother goddesses in 
the District would fill volumes. Sometimes they hear quaint local 
names, sometimes they are vaguely called “ Great Mother ” 
(Periya-thayi or Doddamma), sometimes their names are merely 
descriptive of the spot where she presides, such as Vella-parai- 
amman, " Lady of the White Eock.” On the bund of Palaiyam 
Tank at Kodihalli, near Pennagaram, is a shrine to Oddammal, 
the spirit of an Odda girl who was saorificod when the bund was 
huilt.^ In southern Uttankarai and in Tiruchengodu the tank 
bunds are under the protection of the Akasa-Kannigal or Heavenly 
Maidens.^ 


1 It is a ourioiia oironinstance that the bwncl o[ this tank has no stone 
lovetment. 

= E.g. the tanks of Venkata-Banmdram, Alapniam and Tenkrani-kotlai. 
What oonneotion these deities have with the Hevon ICamiimar of a Siva Temple 
or o£ a Mtmi cnlt (see tolow page 121) is not quite eJear end the traditions 
connected with them are oonflioting. Mr. S. G, HoherLs writes that the AiLsn- 
Kannigal are female centaurs who guard tanks and make them break by stamping 
on the bund when quarrelling. This version of the Eannimar is, however, nu- 
known in Solem Dislriot, They are worshipped by the Vettuvans on the 
festival of the 18th Adi. 
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Bikkana-liallij not far from Denkani-kota, is noted for a curious 
custom connected, with the worship of two siator deities known as 
Doddamma and Oliikkamma, to whom the Hale Kuruhas of thn 
Earamahal and of Mysore State are apocially devoted. At the 
annual festival, women of all ages, who have hound themselves h,y 
a vowj foregather at night at a sacred tank, divest themselves of 
all clothing, hathe in the cold water, and, on ascending the steps, 
put on loose jackets made of pungmn or maryosa leaves. They 
then arrange themselves in order of precedence, the Mysore 
Knrubas taking the lead, and with lighted lamps of rice flour on 
their dishevelled looks, march in procession to the accompaniment 
of music thrice round the temple. Their nearest relatives move 
with them, forming a sort of bodyguard to protect them from tire 
vulgar gaze. The third circalt accomplished, they make obeisance 
to the deity, doff their leafy attire and resume their proper dress. 
The above procedure is believed to ensure offspring. ^ 

Demon worship is a grade lower in the theological scale than 
the cults of the mother goddesses. The simple villager is never 
free from the fear of the malignant beings, Teys and ShUhms, 
with which the darkness is peopled. On lonely village roads, or 
in his own back-yard, he is liable to bo seized with “ panic 
terror,” - and sometimes actually dies of fright. These evil 
spirits must be propitiated, and not unnaturally their cult is 
ubiquitous. To guard his children, the Brahman offers pongal, and 
the Non-Brahman saotifioes a fowl or goat, to the spirit that 
haunts his hack-yard.® Trees in partioular are favourite abodes 
of these unpleasant being.s, and heneo the worship of o demon is 
very commonly located under the tree he haunts. These demons 
are usually worshipped under the name of Muni, Muni-appan, 
M.uni-swami, and local epithets such as Kotlai (fort), Ell ai ('bound- 
ary), Kasi (Benares), eto., are prefixed to their names. A demon 
popular in Attur and Salem Taluks is Madurai-Virau,'*' the hero 
of Madura, who is worshipped on Fridays with offerings of blood 


^ The aboye is the aoooant oC an oyc-witucBs in 1008. Thn acuouiit given 
by Mr. LePanu, Vol. II, page 1G5, differs in several points j eitlier it has boon 
ombelliBliDd by hi.s inroriiinnls or else the Knrubas have grown more modont. 

- The Greek cult o£ Pan offers many points of analogy to thoMuiii oiilfcs ol 
South India, especially with regard to the “panic ’’ whioli he inspires. 

® Mr, S. G. llobert.s writes that in Conjeevaraiu Mnnicipality thero is a • 
constant demand for private licenses for the slanghlor of shoop to propitiato 
Purakadai Isvarau (Lord of the Baok-yard). 

^ Por the tradition of Madurai Vlran see South jl7'cot Hiatt ict Gazetteer, page 
191, where he is described as a servant of Ayyaniir. Tbo Itov. Thomas Foulkes 
‘dentihed him with Ayyanitr himself. Ho is sometimes called by motathosia 
Maruda Vlran, or sometimes simply Virakkaran. In Salem ho is honoured with 
festivals in Tai, Masi and Panguui , whioh take place on any spooially ohoson Inoky 
day, shortly before the full moon of those months. 
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and spirituous liquors, and ganja. Other names in common use 
are Karuppan (or Karuppanuan) and Vedi-appan. In parts of 
Salem and Attur, cross-roads are believed to be haunted by a 
demon kno-wn as Santhi-appan, but his vogue is limited, and he 
is not held in high esteem. Of minor demons the name is legion, 
but all alike have the same taste for blood and alcohol, and, if 
appropriately honoured, will guard their votaries from pestilence 
and famine, and relieve them of demoniacal possession or the cm-se 
of barrenness. 

Hook-swinging is an ancient religious custom general tbrough- 
out Southern India/ and there are still many men in Salem 
District who have undergone the ordeal , and bear on their backs 
the scars of their wounds. Hook-swinging is practically obsolete, 
so far as human beings are concerned, but throughout the District 
the upright posts of wood or stono (Stddhi-kal) are still to be seen 
in front of the temples of the village goddess, and the ccromony 
is still performed in effigy 

The population of a typical village or small town is made up 
somewhat as follows ; — 

(1) A large agricultural community, with a few fisLormon, 
hunters and herdsmen. 

(2) An industrial community composed of oil-pressers, 
weavers, artizans, potters, toddy-drawm-s, etc. 

(3) A community of traders and money-lenders. 

(4) Brahmans, 

(5) Menials, such as washermen and barbers. 

(G) Out-caste coolies such as Pariahs and Ohucklers. 

(7) A few Muhammadans and perhaps Ohrislians. 

(8) A few alien immigrants, such as Marathas, who have 
preserved their nationality in their new environment. 

The Agricultural and Industrial Classes vary inversely with 
each other, according as the character of the settlement is rural 
or urban. Brahmans, Muhammadans and Christians gravitate to 
towns, and Muhammadans are particularly numerous in places 
which were formerly of military importance. 

Bach of the communities above specified is composite. The 
Brahmans are divided into a number of small or oommiinities by 
differences in religion or language. The agriculturists may include 
Tamil Pallis and Vellalars, Telugu Kapus and Kanarese 
Vakkiligas, and each of these again is subdivided into smaller 


^ Vide Ethnogra'phic NoteSt page 487. 

® For ‘‘ paoudo-liook-BwiDgiug,’^ bqq Ethnographic N'otois, page 600. 
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groups. TLe Weavers may include Tamil Kaikolars, Telugu 
Togatas and Kanarese Devangas, the Fisliormen, Tamil 
Semtadavans and Telugu Beatas, and so with all the other 
communities. 

It is an essential feature of the Hindu social organisation 
that intermarriage between these petty subdivisions of each 
community is prohibited. In other words, the unit of Hindu 
SocioW is the endogamous group, or sub-caste, as it may conveni- 
ently be called, the members of which maj-, except within the 
prohibited degrees of relationship, freely intermarry ; and the 
limits of each sab-caste are rigidly ^ fixed bj' its jws connuhii. Not 
infrequently all the members of the sub-easte trace thoir origin 
to a common ancestor, who may be eponymous. The sub-caste is 
itself divided into a number of smaller groups, whicb are governed 
by the law of exogamy, and which may conveniently he called 
CLANS. ^ The members of a clan are theoretically dosoendants in 
the male line of a common ancestor, and are regarded as “ dayk- 
dis" ; thus a marriage between two members of one clan would 
be looked on as within the prohibited degrees of relationship, and 
therefore as incestuous. Hence a Hindu must choose his bride 
from any clan within the sub-caste save bis own, the brido 
becoming a member of the clan into wbioh she marries. In some 
castes there is strong evidence that thoir clans are totemistic in 
origin, i.e., the members are all theoretically descended from some 
animal or plant, which gives its name to the clan, and which is 
regarded by the clan with peculiar revereiico. It can hai’dly be 
said that totemism is a eharaoterislic of South Indian caste, but 
it is quite possible that the apparent traces of totemism in the 
clan are survivals of an earlier social phase. It sometimes 
happens that two clans regard thomeolves as “ cousin-brothers ” 
and may not intermarry.^ 

^ The blending of two endogaiuous groups is lecUuicuIly known iis fusion, 
and tho splitting of an endogamous group inl.o smaller endoguraouH units ns 
fission, Pusion, except between a few advanced sectioiiB of Bralimans, is 
unknown in Salem District, and tho modern tendency is jealously to ro-striot 
tlie jits connuiiii, in other words it is a tendency towards fission. 

“ Tlio Bralimanio Giitra is strictly an exogamous group, but it implies dusoent 
from a patron saint or Bishi, and tlic term is not commonly in vogue among non- 
Briihman castes. The Tamils use the term Vaguppu, “group,” to desoribe tho 
exogamous group, but the term is too vague for general application. Tho same 
objection applies to the word Inti-^erlu (= honso names) used for tho oxoga- 
mouB group by tho Telugus. The term Kula or Kulmi (family) ia in general use 
among Tamils, Tolugus and Kanarese, but tho word is also often usocl with a 
larger and more general meaning, and its adoption in a resti'iotocl moaning 
w ould lead to confasion. The term Eilai (branch), used by a few Tamil enstos 
is too local for general use. 

^ They are spoken of as Iidyddn Vagupptts, 
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A CASTE ia uanally composed of aevoral aub-oastcs, between 
whiob interdiniiig is allowed, but not intermarriage. Eonglily 
speaking, it may be said that tbo stte-oaste is defined by the 
jus connubii, and the caste by the jw convivii. It ia usually the 
ease that the ancestors of the sub-oastes are supposed to be brothers 
or balf-brotbera. Several oastes are sometimos lumped together 
under a common name, based usually on oommnnity of oooupation, 
and such combinations may coiivouiently be termed “ caste 
groups,’" though the term “ easta ” ia often loosely applied to the 
whole. 

The ramifications of the jus connvbii are determined by a 
variety of factors, foremost among wliich aro (1) linguistic 
difforeucea, (2) differences in occupation, (3) territorial differences 
and (4) differences in religious or philosophic tenets. It is by no 
means the case that these factors ain of uniform importance in all 
classes of the community. In soma castes it is primarily a diffier- 
ence of dogma that has led to social segregation, in others a dilfer- 
enoo of language, in others of vocation, in others of residence. 
All four factors may have contributed to tho creation of a auh-oaste ; 
all four are influenoed by and react upon prido of birth or status, 
and the resultaot complex is orysballized by ouslom and fiction.^ 
The causes of caste aro multitudinous, though their e-xpressiou 
in the limitation of theyiis connubii is nuiversally uniform. 

A difforenoe of language is almost universally a bar to inter- 
marriage. For instance, Kanarese Dovangas may not marry 
with Telugu Devangas, or Kanarese Kurubas with Telugu 
Kniubas, or Tamil Barbers, Dhobies or Bottors Avith Telugu or 
Kanarese Barbers, Dhobies or Potters. Unfortunately this 
distiuction has not been observed in tabulating the Oensus 
Statistics of Caste. Thus Kurubas are officially supposed to 
speak Kanarese and Devangas Telugvr, and it is obvious that large 
numbers of Malas and Holeyas have been returned as Paraiyaus, 
of Mangalas andKelasis as Ambattans, of Tsakalas and Agasas 
as Yannans, of Kuramaras and Kuinharas as Kusavans, etc. 
Hence iu the OensAie of 1901, though over 153,000 persons are 
shown as speaking Kanarese, the Kanarese speaking castes totalled 
just over 89,000, while in 191] the proportion is about 134,000 
Kanarese speakers to 50,000 persons of Kanarese castes, and in the 
latter Census many of the Kanarese oastes have vanished 
altogether. 

Difference in occupation is the dominant formative principle in 
the Industrial Oastes, which may he described as endogamous 
guilds based on hereditary apprenticeship. 


1 I'm- tke influence of liotion eeo liisley, Peopl oflndiae, page 20.5. 
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A difference in the place of origin or of rcHidencc is naturally 
of importanoe among the Agricultural Castes, whose prosperity is 
rooted in the soil. Hence arise the distinctions hetween the 
Vellalars of Tonda-inandalam, of Kongu, of the Chola or Pandyn 
oonntry ; hetween the Malaiyalis of the ILolli-malais, the Pachai- 
malais and the Periya-malais. Of analogous origin is the Gangacli- 
iara (Gangavadi) division of the Vakkiligaa and the Morasu 
division of the Kapua, 

Sectarian differences are of paramount importance among the 
numerous aub-oastes of Brahmans. A Saivito may not marry a 
Vaishnavite, a Madhva may not marry a Smarta. The great 
Lingayat easte is essentially seetnrian in origin. Among other 
castes, however, seetarian distinctions are usually disregarded. 

The well-known division of South Indian Castes into the Eight 
and Left Hand Paotiona (Valangai and Idangai) is recognised 
throughout the District, except in the Taluk of Attur, The origin 
of this distinction is unknown, and no satisfactory explanation of 
it has yet been advanced.^ The factions could not have sprung 
out of purely racial antipathies, for Tamils, Telugus and Kunaroso 
are alike divided by it, Probably it sprang, like the factions of 
the Guelfs and Ghibellinoa in Mediseval Italy, from disputes that 
were in nature partly religious, partly political, partly economic 
and partly sooial , but when or how the dispute arose is an unsolved 
mystery, buried in remote antiquity.* The salient distinction 
between the two factions is that at festivals and marriages the 
Eight Ha,nd Castes employ Pariah musicians with pipes and 
horns, while the Loft Hand Castes employ only Chiiokler musi- 
cians, with drums and tom-toms of various kinds. There are also 

1 Dr. Oppert {Oritjinal InlmbitanU of India , p. Cl) ti'aces tlio leutl to tlio 
struggle between Jainism and Brahmanism. “The inaucnco of the Jniima was 
perhaps strongest iu towns, -where the artisan olosses form on imporUnt and 
powerful portion of the population, while the Brahmans appealed to tho land- 
owning and agricultural classes, whom they won over by entreaties or by throats. 
The Brahmans have not joined and strictly speaking do not belong to either side 
but their interests lie mainly with the right aide. As in various localitios the' 
same castes have embraced different eidee, it is diffionit to assign to all a 
permanent position.” Dr. Opport quotes a civil snit, tried in Salem in 1843 
before a Brahman, in which it was held that the Kammalars ” had no ri-ht to 
study the Veda or to undertake .any Prayascitta or any other rolinious ceremony 
whoBB performance is a privilege of the .Brahmatia. ” ^ 

The Kight and Lett Hand factions are mentioned in an inscription of tho 
reign of Dsva Eaya II of Vijayanagar, dated A.D. 14'16-47 (fi.E. No. 23 of 1905 
see Heport for 1 905, p. 58j, and the privileges' of the Left Hand faction are dealt 
within inscriptions, dated in the 48th year of Kuluttnnga I (1117 A.D., soo & E 
No. 479 of 1908 and Eeport for 1909, p, 95), and in tlio 15th year of Eo’nerinm'ai'- 
kondan (G.E.No. L8G of 1910, see Eeport for 19U, p, 78, and O.E.Ko. 151 of 1905 
see Eeport for 1905, p, 83, and South Indian Inscriptions, yol, III, p. 40 an ), the 
latter being on paloBOgrapliioal gronhds assigned to the Ihjrtoonbh’ oen turjr.' ’ 
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certain esclnaive privilogea to whioli eaoli faction laya claim, “ but 
as these alleged privileges are nowhere defined and recognised, 
they result in confusion and uncertainty and are with difficulty 
capable of settlement.”^ Yot in the days of Abbe Dubois a 
trespass by one faction on the ao-oalled rights of the other would 
lead to riot and bloodshed throughout the countryside, and the 
worthy Abbe records how he had scon the rioters “ stand up 
against several discharges of artillery without exhibiting any sign 
of submission.” The danger of friction has under British Eule 
abated, but it has by no means disappeared. The Eight Hand 
Paction claims precedence over the Left Hand in the distribution 
of pan-m’pari, sandal, etc., at marriages and other social and 
religious gatherings. At the annual festival to Mari-amman tho 
Eight Hand Paction worships first, and it is often necessary, in the 
interests of peace, that the worship of each faction should take 
place on a different day. 

Popularly the Eight Hand Pa.otion is spoken of as the 
Eighteen Panama, the Left Hand Faction as the Nino Panams, 
filhe word Panam is said to bo a oorrupliou of the Sanscrit Varnam 
“ Oolom’,” i.e., “ Caste.” Bn ttho Castes returned as Eight Hand 
number many more than eighteen, and those returned as Left 
Hand number many more than nine, and no two lists agree.® 
Brahmans and many non-Braliman Castes are neutral in the 
quarrel. 

The life and soul of the Left Hand Faotiou is tho Artizan 
Caste of Earamalars, who are actuated with the bitterest animosity 
against Brahmans. Anothor Caste which always Bgures in the 
Loft Hand section is that of tho Beri Ohottis, a community 
bitterly opposed to the Komatis, who are Eight tiand. Similarly 
Palkns are at feud with Pariahs. 

Among tho Castes returned in Salem District as Left Hand 
are the Kammalars, Beri Ohottis, Nagarattu Chetiis, Vodars, 
Grollas, “ Two-Bull ” Oil-pressers, Eazus, Kaikolars, Pallans and 
Jrulans. It may bo noted that moat of these castes either repudi- 
ate the authority of Brahmans altogether, or rarely oraploy thorn 
as purdhits. The chief of the Eight Hand Castes are the Komatis, 
Vellalars, Eeddis, Balijas, with Barbers, Dliohies and Potters, 
Other Eight Pland Castes reported are Agarnudaiyans, Beatas, 
Boyas, Darzis, Tdaiyans, Janappans, Koravas, Kurubas, Lam- 
badis, Malaiyalis, Patnulkarans, Shanans, Togatas, Vakkiligas and 
Vedakkarans. 


1 .AbbtUnliois, 189^, p. 25-6. 

* See the Hats quoted by Dr. Oppert in Original Inhabitants of India, p. 63, 
takanfrom a Cbingleput judgment of 1809, 
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In matters ot social administration each caste is an autono- 
mous unit. In almost every village eaeh snh-easte has its head- 
man, who is variously known as Ur-Kcwundan, Feriija-Tcmalikdran, 
Muppayi, Kutti-manhjam, ICarii/astan, etc. He is usually assisted 
by a peon (Kdikdran), and sometimes by' a sort of vice-headman 
(ICdriyasiayi, JCariyakdran). In some castes the Ur-IFavundan 
gives his decisions on his own responsibility, in others in consul- 
tation with his assistant, and in others again in consultation with 
a panchdyat of the leading householders of his village. ^ The 
Ur-Kavmdanh jurisdietion is usually confined to petty matters of 
social discipline. Appeals against his decision and disputes of a 
grave character are refeired to a higher tribunal, consisting 
usually of a council of Ur-JCammdans, presided over by an oiRcer 
variously entitled Ndttdn^ Borai., Ejmnan^ Reddi, Chettz, etc. This 
tribunal exercises authority over a number of villages, the number 
varying with the strength and distribution of the communities 
concerned. The territorial jurisdiction of such a tribunal is 
variously known as a Nadu, Palti or Sdhali. Jn most castos the 
decisions of this second court arc subject to a third, or oven a., 
fourth, tribunal, the constitution of which varies with almost every 
caste. Among the castes which acknowledge Brahinniiio authority 
the supreme decision usually vests in a Brahman Qv/ru. In other 
castes several Nads are grouped together under the jurisdietion of 
an ofEcer called Faitdklcdran, Fenya-Ndttdn, Feriya Borai, Fedda 
EJamdn, Raja, Gadi Nditdn, etc., who is usually assisted by a 
Mandiri (Prime Minister) and presides over a bench ot subordi- 
nate Nditdns. Sometimes the decisions of Pattakkars are referred 
to a board of Pattakkars, and sometimes to a Guru. The Left 
Hand Castes own the authority of the Desdyi Chetti, who is by 
caste a Balija.® 

The offices above referred to are usually hereditary, or a.t. 
least conhued to oue family' j sometimes, however, they are 
elective. The higher offices are usually regarded as sacred iu 
character, and in some castes, e.y., among the Lingayats, tho 
whole caste administration is of a strictly hierarchical nature. 
The efficiency of the control exercised by these courts varies 

1 In Home caeteH the ■panclidyat is composed entirely of men belonging to the 
Oiiste or Bub-caste ooneerned ; in others, eapooially among tlio Lolt Hand CnsLus 
and tho Telugns and Kanaroao, the fanchayat in drawn partly from tho caste 
conoerned (hulastar) and partly from other oastBa ('panasiar). 

® Spelt also Tejamdnan, or Yeja/mdn, 

* The usual Kanarese systani is the Katte-mane, tho Nad, and tlio Doaa 
the latter being governed by a Dflsayi Gaudn. ilmong tho JCnriarose it is 
oommon for the Shdnlhog .and FatSl (Karnam and Munsif) to sit on tho ordi- 
nary caste pancTidyat . 
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greatly -with different comuianities ; witli the scattered immigrant 
Gomiimnity ol the Balijas, for instancej caste control is loosely 
knit and vaguely defined ; with the compactly grouped Malaiyalis 
on the otliar hand, the jurisdiction of the several courts is sharply 
defined, and their control fairly rigorous. British Buie, hy 
ignoring caste politics, has tended to disintegrate caste- solidarity, 
and the Civil Courts of Judicature have done much to undermine 
the authority of caste tribunals, to tlie financial detriiueut of the 
communities concerned. 

The position of the Gum is quite different from that of a 
Furdhil. The Guru, who in some castes is nob a Brahman, is the 
supreme authority in mattors of caste disoiplino; he can excom- 
municate, aud without him re-admission to caste is impo.ssible, 
The Purohil on the other hand would be more correctly dcaoribecl 
as the family priest and astrologer, who determines what dates 
are propitious or inauspicious for family undertakings, and whose 
services are requisitioned at all births, marriages and funerals, at 
the consecration of tanks, wells, houses and temples, and whenever 
ceremonial pollution has to he removed (sec s. v. punydha-vachanam, 
p., 130). The higher castes employ Brahmans as Furolnk, and 
many castes of inferior status seek to enhance their social dignity 
by disoai'diug their ancestral Furohiis in favour of Brahmans, 

For the ordinary purposes of caste dieeijoliuo fines and 
sometimes corporal chastisement suffice. In some castes the 
offender is subjected to some loathsome and degrading ceremony 
{e.g., p, 199), and he usually has to provide a banquet for alibis 
fellow-caate-meu of his own or adjoining villages. Serious 
breaches of caste law or defiance of casto authority are met hy 
excommunication, which prohibits the offendor and the members 
of his family from taking meals with any of his follow-oaste-men, 
or from receiving fire or wator at their hands, or evon speaking to 
them or entering their houses, deprives him of the services of the 
barber aud washerman, and forbids all members of the caste from 
entering his house, even on occasions of marriage or death. 
Before the ban can he removed, the Guru must bo called in to 
perform imnyaha-vd-chanam (p, 130), and perhaps brand the 
offender on the tongue with a needle of gold ; and among the 
higher castes the unhappy sinner must drink the panc/ia-gamja 
(p, 131). The Guru must he heavily feed for his services, aud 
tho caste-men fed. 

The ordeal is still resorted to as a means of deciding caste 
disputes. Tho usual form of ordeal requires the litigant parties, 
after performing their ablutions, to proceed in public to the local 
temple, where, after pujd has been performed, they prostrate 
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before file idol aad are garlanded by the pUjari ; each party then 
dips his right hand in boiling ghee, and the suitor whose hand is 
ntiinjrn'ed wins hie suit. Sometimes a piece of red-hot iron takes 
the place of the boiling ghee. Another test is for an accused 
person to throw fresh tunibai flowers into boiling oil or ghee j if 
they fade, he is guilty ; if they do not, he is innocent. 

A more usual way, however, of pressing a suit is hy taking oath. 
It is against the principles of a Brahman to take an oath, but 
there are many ways open to Non-Braliman Hindus for emphasis- 
ing good faith. The usual course among the higher castes is for 
both parties, after bathing, to resort to a temple, where the oath- 
taker extinguishes buriung camphor, or a ghco-fed lamp lit by the 
other party, in the presence of a deity. 

A. favourite oath in the Baramahal, as well as in the Talaghat, 
is to swear by the “ sixtieth step ” {ximmthdm-pa.di) at Tiruchon- 
goilu^, aud it is not necessary to go to Tiruchengodn to swear tliis 
oath. A man may swear by bis wife or cbiicl {penjdthi-pi'ltai- 
utliavamppaU), placing his band on their heads; or by bis family 
or village deity, especially by Mari-amman or Selli-animan ; or ho 
will touch the ground and point to tho sky, and swear by earth 
and heaven. ibhumi-scdohi-dgdsa-sdtchi-ydga-sollugirSn). If it is not 
convenient to go to the temple, the oath-taker may stand within 
a circle drawn on tho ground and so repeat his oath, or he may 
throw a cloth on the ground and step over it, or cross over seven 
parallel straight lines drawn on tho ground within tlio apaoo of a 
foot or two. 

Botel and salt are alike sacred ; betel roprosents Bakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth, and salt is a necessity of life ; and hence a 
man may swear by touching 3 pieces of salt placed on a betel-leaf, 
or with a pieco of betel or salt on his head. An oath may be 
taken by touebing the foot of a Brahman, or a man may swear by 
tbcEamayana. Ifadoonment is in dispute, the plaintiff may 
challenge the defendant to draw his pen across the paper, and a 
creditor may challenge his debtor to tear np his bond. Onstom 
prohibits the taking of an oath by a minor under fifteen years of 
age, by a woman (except against a woman), by a man who is 
blind^ or deaf, by a man of bad obaracter, by a drunkard or by 
an idiot.^ In Pennagaram a man will give a piece of oo w-clung to 
the purchaser of his oattle, and the latter dam not then recede 
from his bargain. In Denkani-kota, when selling cattle, the 
owner of a beast will hand a piece of straw and a little cow-clung 


J Vide infra Vol. II, p, 280, ^ Paramajutl Records, III, p, 56. 
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to the purchaser wheu he hands over the cattle. It is common in 
the presence of a Panchayai to break a straw in two and throw 
the pieces over one’s head as a token of veracity, Among the 
lower castes a straw is broken at dissolution of marriage. A low 
caste illiterate man, when called on to sign a document, will break 
a straw and place it on the ground, in token that he acknowledges 
the mark affixed in lieu of signature. 

The social customs of South India are a blend of two cultures, 
the Aryan and Dravidian. The terms Eshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sndra have no ethnographic aiguiticanoe in South India ; the 
term Erahman has, for it represents Aryanism. 

For the sake of scientific convecienco, Hindus in Salem District 
may be classed as Brahman and non-Brahman^ ; and the non- 
Brahman castes may he graded int&r se by Lhs degree to which they 
have assimilated their customs to Brahmanio practice. The cardi- 
nal features of the Aryan culture are (1) infant marriage, (2) 
taboo on the re-marriage of widows, (3) taboo on animal food, 
(4) the worship of Siva or Vishnu, (5) prohibition of animal 
aaorifice, and (6) the performanoo of srdcldhas, i.o., the annual 
ceremony in honour of dead ancestors. 

Pollution is incurred by breaches of thejus connuUi or jus mwivii 
or by excominniiication (see above p, 128) ; by the touch of a low 
caste man or even by his presence,^ by monstruatiou, childbirth or 
death. Pollutiou usually extends to the near relatives and to all 
who come in contact with the person polluted. 

The most usual purificatory ceremony is imnyaha-vdchmam,^ a 
ceremony observed by almost all castes. As a preliminary, the 
house is prepared by rubbing the floor with cow-dung and water 
and whitewashing the walls, and sometimes a pandal i.s erected in 
front of the doorway. All the members of the family should 
bathe, auoint lheir head with oil, and don clean clothes, A mea- 
sure of rice on a plantain leaf is placed before the persons who are 
to be purified, and on this is placed a brass vessel of water, the 
mouth of which is covered with mango leaves. The purohit or 
family priest then recites mantras (spells) over the vessel, and 


^ As the oliUTu of certain castes to be claaaed as Kshatriyaa or Vaisyas is not 
generally recognised, the use of the more general term Non .Bj'aliman is nooea- 
aaiy to avoid confusion, 

2 See MalaiarBUtrict Gazetteer, p, 103 sq., for the distinotion between “ con- 
tact” and “distance ” or “ atmospheric ” pollutiun, and Oensus Ueport, Madras, 
1901, p. ISf sq. for lists of castes who pollnle by touch and by proximity , The 
graded “ scale of distances ” observed in Malabar is, however, unlmown in 
Siilom. 

3 Cfvlled also Stala-suddhit 
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then sprinkles the ■water so oonaecrated (tlrtam) oirei' all the mem- OHAP. Ill, 
hers of the family who are present and over the house. Several Hisuns. 
subsidiary ceremonies are performed, but they are not all essential, oostoms, 
The most potent and efficacious of all pm-ifioatory rites, however, 
is the drinking of the pancha-gavya, or the five products of the oow, 
viz., milk, curds, ghee, eow-dung and eow -urine ; a ceremony in 
vogue only among the higher castos, and reserved for special 
oecasioos. 

On attainment of maturity a girl must he segregated for a 
presorihed period in a separate room of the house, or in a tempo- 
rary shed erected (usually by hor maternal uncle) outside the 
village. Custom sometimes rec|uire3 that a new hut should be 
constructed every three days or so, the old hut being burned. 

Every precaution is taken to guard the girl from the Evil-Bye or 
molestation by evil spirits. She must undergo numerous ceremo- 
nial ablutions, and custom rigidly lays down how often and when 
she should change her clothes. Sometimes she is given special diet, 
lu some castes, after a few days’ isolation outside the village, the 
girl is admitted iuto the house, and she and her relatives remain 
under “minor” pollution till the end of the pollution period. 

The pollution period varies greatly evon within the samo oasto.^ 

Brahmans observe pollution for ten days, Malaiyalis somelimosfor 
a full month, Lingayata none at all. Pollution tormiuates with 
final ahlutionary oeremonios, formal presentation of new cloths and 
other gifts, the inevitable pmydha-pachanain and a family feast. 

At subsequent menstruations segregation for three, four or five 
days suffices, and pollution ends with a hath. After childbirth 
similar precautions and ceremonies are observed, but the mother 
is permitted to remain in the lionse. 

Between birth and maturity a Brahman has to undergo five Okildliood, 
important ceremonies, (1) ndmakatunain or nainiug ceremony, 

(2) cheoulu-kuitedi or ear-horiug ceremony, (3) anna-pmsanam or 
weaning ceremony, (4) chaulam or tonsure ceremony and (5) 
upanayanam or investiture with the pfluM/ or sacred thread. Most 
of the castes which claim to he Dvija or “ twice born ” observe 
these ceremonies, hut many of the other Non-Brahman castes 
ignore them. For ear-horing no particular month is specified, and 
any convenient day is choaon by the parents provided it is 
auspicious, The weaning ceremony among Brahmans takes 
place when the boy is six months old, the tonsure^ at the 


1 Little or no oousisteno/ as to tlio ilnratiou of pollution caa bo truooi 
■ betweea tho acooante given in Oasies and Tribes, S.S.M., cto,, and infovination 
derived locally. 

^ Dubois, loo. oit,, p. 130, 

I-J 
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CHA-P. III. end of the -third year, and the upnmyanam ^ bet-ween the fifth 
Hindds. and ninth year, and usnallj between the months of March and 
Customs. "Inae. 

Komatia and Nagarattns follow Brahman practice, hut other 
castes that adopt the are naually invested with it on the 

eve of marriage, ^h&namakaranam is generally performed at the 
time of purification after ehildhirth, sometimes it is reserved till 
the fifth, .seventh or ninth month and sometimes it is deferred till 
even the third year. The ceremonies observed differ greatly in 
different castes, and it is a general practice to seek the advice and 
blessings of a family or village deity. The names usually 
selected are those of ancestors, of local deities, or of deities who are 
believed to he the special guardians of the family, e.g., Ardhanari 
is a popular name round Tiruchengodu, Betray an round Denlcani- 
kota, and Mnni-appan or Mnnis-wami near Veppana-palli. The 
eldest son is nsnally named after his parental grandfather, hut, 
as his mother may never utter the name of her husband, her 
father-in-law or her mother-in-law, he they n, live or dead, her child 
must necessarily have a nickname for domestic use. Personal 
names are common, such as Mukkan {anglice“ Beak ”), Karuppan 
(Black-fellow), Min-vayan (I'ish- mouth), etc. if the first and 
seooad children die in infancy, the third child is called Kuppn- 
swami, or Euppan, or if a girl, Enppainmal, and is rolled thrice 
on a muck heap, its nostril is bored and a ring inserted, and the 
infant Is nominally sold away to a third person for a sum of not 
more than half an anna. 

The practice of branding infants as a prophylactic against 
fits, swellings or jaundice is largely resorted to, sometimes 
immediately after birth. The parts branded aro tbe forehead, 
the joints of the limbs, and the abdomen, and the branding is 
done -with a red-liot needle, or a piece of thread dipped in boiling 
oil. A circle branded on the knee joint is a speoific against 
rheumatism. 

The betrothal ceremonies are usually simple. The proposal 
is made by the parents (or guardians) of the bridegroom elent, 
who visit the girl’s house, taking with them money, pan-supdri, 
and sometimes a new cloth, rice, coco-nnts, plantains, j raggery, 
■flowers, dust of sandal--wood, saffron, turmorio a-nd other auspi- 
cious articles, If any evil omen is observed on their way, they of 
course turn back. liVhen they arrive at the girl’s house they are 
received by the girl a parents, take their scats and make known 
the object of their visit. Both parties then wait in silence for an 


* Dubois, loo, oit., p. 1G2, 
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omen, uaually'tlie chirping of a lizard.^ If the omen is favourahle, 
the parents of tha girl formally accept the offer. The girl is anoint- 
ed and bathed by her mother. She dons new clothes andretinnis 
to the company. The hoy's mother then ties some of the gifts 
above referred to in the girl’s cloth, and places the money, etc., 
heforo her. Tire fathers of the contracting parlies then exchange 
pan-siqidri, an act vvliich clinches the bargain. A. general distri- 
bution oi 2}dn-supd>'i among the assembled guests follows, and the 
ceremony closes with a feast. It is usually necessary that the 
local head of the caste and the principal housheolders, as well as 
the maternal uncles of both hoy and girl and other relatives, 
should be present throughout the proceedings. 

The pay’ment of a bride-price (Tamil parUjam, Telugii tera, 
Kanarese oli) by the parents of the bridegroom to the parents of 
a bride is a custom almost universal among non-Brabmnn castes. 
Among Brahmans, on the other hand, tho payment of a brido 
price is prohibited and this prohibition is a distinctive mark of 
Brahnianio culture. 

The most suitable match for a boy is considered to be bis 
maternal uncle’s daughter.® His paternal aunt’s dauglitor is nekt 
in favour, and in some castes he has a preferential right to mai’ry 
the daughter of his sister. So strong is this custom that in some 
castes, if the parents of the girl whose hand can thus ho claimed 
marry her to a man other than the relative who has this right of 
first refusal, they will be excommunicated from caste. A girl 
wbo is tbus married by virtue of her relationship to her husband 
is called an “ urimai girl,” while one chosen to enhance her hus- 
band’s position or wealth is called a “ (dignity) girl”®. 
The rule, which is common among both Tamils and Telugus, 
is known to the latter as menarikam. It is curious that the 
Komati Vaisyas are subject to it. The Komati custom is thus 
described — 

“ If a sister has a son and her brollier lias a daughter, it is an 
invariable rule for the brother to give his daughter in marriage to his 
sister’s son, and let tho girl he handsome or ugly, the sister’s son 


^ In Escorts, section III, three omens are eapooially refen'ed to 

as favoorable : (1) A crow Hying from left to right, (Z) a Braiimani kite from 
right to loft, f3) a lizard chirping in the Bouth. A crow oi' kite ilyiug iu the 
reverse Hirection or a lizard chirping in the north are evil omens. Many Xolngn 
castes light a lamp as soon as the vieitors arrive, and if the lamp goes out 
during the proceedings, the propoeal is dropped, 

’’The rule is observed among the Vedilas of Ceylon: see Folk-Lore, 1911 
p. 523, ' 

® Vide Trichino^oly District Qazeiteer, p. O-I. 

* Baramahal Records, seotiou III, p. 88. 
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must many lier. If a brotlieT ha\'e two sisters, aud the sietera have 
each a son, and he himself should have two daughters, he is obliged 
to give one of the daughters in marriage to each of his sister’s sons. 
However, if the brother should have three or more daughters and his 
sisters should have a plurality of sons, the brother is only obliged to 
give one of his daughters to each of the eldest of Lis sister’s sous, and 
he may dispose of the rest of his daughters as he pleases, and so in 
like manner may the sisters dispose of their younger sons. If the 
brother’s daughter he blind, lame or dolormed, his sister’s son must 
take her in marriage, but on the contrary, if the sister’s sou should 
happen to he blind, lame or in any other shape deformed, the brother 
is not obliged to give his daughter in marriage to him. But if the 
sister should have a daughter and a brother a son, the sister is not 
obliged to give her daughter to her nephew, hut may give her to 
whom she pleases.” 

Possibly the custom is a sort of compromise between matrilineal 
succession and Prahmanie law. There is reason to believe that 
" mother-right ” prevailed in early Draviclian Society. Under a 
system of inheritance through females, a man had no interest 
whatever in finding out who his father might he. When, however, 
the idea of paternity began to take .shape, as it certainly must 
have done under Aryan influoncos, fathers would begin to take a 
paternal interest in their sons. But under ^^mother-right’' a man 
cannot tra,nsmit what ho inherits to his own children, for his 
sister aud his sister’s children are his heirs. The only way he can 
secure the family property in the enjoyment of his own ohildren 
is to marry them to the children of his sister. The same advant- 
ages would accrue to a marriage between himself and his sister’s 
daughter, the family property being saved from disruption. A 
marriage between his own daughter and his sister’s son would he 
still better, for it would unite the properties of his wife and his 
mother. 

Tile degree of rigour with which this rule of menarlkam is 
enforced varies in different castes. In some castes it is a mere 
matter of form to offer the fortunate uncle or cousin the first 
refusal.^ In other castes (e.p., Malaiyalis) it is said to be carried 
to such an extreme that sometimes an immature boy is married to 
a woman old enough to he his mother, the boy’s father or father’s 
brother performing the functions of a husband to the bride, and 

^ItiB significant tliatin Tamil one woicl {’mSman) does duly for (1) wife’s 
father, (2] maternal enols, (3) paternal aunt’s husband, and one word (macTiinan) 
for (1) hrother-in.law, (2) maternal tmole’s son, (3) paternal aent’a son, while 
the feminine form of the latter word (machini) stands for (^1) siater-in-laWi (2) 
wife’s younger sister, (3) yonnger hrothei’s wife, (4) maternal uncle’s daughter 
and (5) paternal aunt’s daughter- 
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raising up progeny for his son. The existence of this praotioe is CHAP. Ill 
emphatically denied hy most of the castes of whom it is recorded, iliNuna. 

and it is probable that it will yield before long (if it has not CnaTojis. 

already done eo) to the pressure of a more enlightened public 
opinion, and vanish. 

Another practice not uncommon among the Telugus and Illatam. 
Kanarese^ is that of affiliating a son-in-law, commonly linown as 
illatcim. Failing male issue, a father is at liberty to marry his 
daughter to a man who agrees to become a member of the family, 
and Avho thereafter resides in the father-in-law’s house and 
inherits the estate. 

The practice of dedicating the eldest daughter as a Basavi 
(dancing girl), about which so innch has been written, is probably 
intended to serve a similar purpose, for a Basavi is entitled to 
inherit her father’s property as a son, and to transmit it to her 
offspring. 

Marriage customs are of too great variety to be dealt with in Marriage 
the detail they deserve, and it is unsafe to attempt to describe 
the wedding ceremonies of Hindus as a whole or those of any 
specific caste group, because each sub-caste has its own peculiarities, 
and even within the submaste there are deviations from standard, 
and praotioe varies in different localities. 

Weddings usually take place in Chittrai or Vaiyasi (April and 
May) when agricultural wort is suspended, and in some communi- 
ties the marriage season extends to Ani or Avani (June, July, 

August). In most castes the chief ceremonies take place at the 
house of the bride’s parents ; less commonly * the bridegroom’s 
people are the hosts, and iu a few communities the oereznonie,? are 
performed in the houses of both the contracting parties.® 

In the ease of infant marriage, consummation folloivs the girl’s CunBumma- 
attainmeut of puberty, as soon as the pollution period is over. 

In the case of adult marriage, consummation is usually postponed 
for at least three months after the wedding, as it is considei'ed 
unlucky for a child to he born within the first year of wedlook. 
Consummation is not usually accompanied by any pnbHo 
ceremony. 

The re-marriage of widows is altogether prohibited among the 
higher castes, and even among snob castes as tolerate the praotioe 
it is regarded as a sort of legalised concubinage {katluppadu). The 
marriage ceremony is of the simplest description, the widow 


^ B.g., Bedas, Kammas, Kapvs, Vakldligas, Gollas. 

■ E.g., among Malaiyalis, irdaiyans. ^ B.g.. ainorg Ihe Banla Eeclclia. 
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CJiAP. TTi. puts on a new cloth presented her by her lover, and the latter ties 
Hinhus. the tflZiMnthe presence of the headman. No married woman 
Qn~jg should he present, and the bridegroom has u.sually to pay a reduoed 
bride-price to the familj' of the widow’s deceased hnsband, and 
sometimes a fine to the caste Guru, and he also has to provide a 
feast for his fellow oaatemen. Where divorce is allowed, divorcees 
are usually permitted to remarry, the wedding oeremony being 
similarly truncated. 


Punerols 


StiiivEY or 
Castes. 
(A) Bjiau- 

MAN’S. 


The Aryan custom is to hum the dead, the Dra vidian to bmy. 
Brahman, Kshatrija and Vaisya ritual requires cremation. Some 
of the higher castes of the so-called Sadras also cremate, and in 
man3' others cremation is adopted by the well-to-do, while the 
pjoorer fiimiliea have to be content with the less costly sepinltiire. 
There is a tendency for the Vaishna-vite members of a caste to 
prefer cremation, and for the Saivites to bury. Infants are usually 
buried,® and so also are those who dio of small-pox or oliolera.® 
Burial is also adopted in the case of men who have acquired a 
great reputation as Sanyusis, even among Brahmans, and with 
those who wear the lingam. 

The Brahmauio monthly oeremouies in honour of the deceased 
are observed with variations by the Komatis and Nagarattars, brrt 
rarely by other castes. Annual ceremonies (srdddhas) in a very 
mutilated form are observed by a few of the higher castes,^ but 
for Hindus generally the Mahdlaya Amavdsai or Hindu All Souls’ 
Day (the new moon of JPurattfisi) suffices for the propoitiation of 
auoestors. 

The Brahmans number 23,371, of whom about one-half 
(11,905) are Tamils and nearly one-third (6,900) Telugus. 
Kanarese Brahmans (3,883) number rather more than half the 
Telugus, The remaining 683 are mostly Maralhas, 

The number of Brahmans per mille is 13, a lower figure than 
can he found in any other distriot in the Presidenoy e.N’copt the 
Nilgiris. But in a district like Salem, where over 90 per cent 
of the poppulatiou is illiterate. Brahmans naturally acquire an 


^ Siicii marriages arc called Kudike (coiicubinago) among- tlio TCanaresej also 
OTiJte or fiirudike (“ ijufcting on clothes ”}. 

- iniants under six mouths of age among Brahmans, under tliree years among 
VaisyuB (KOmutia and Nagarattus), and children who have not shed their milk 
teeth among castes -which are not olaBecd aa the i.ivioe-born. 

^ Hub not among the twice-born, 

^ dhs essential item is usually the feeding and feeing of a low noetly 
Brahmans, the iserforniance of ablutiona and tho putting on of now clothes, 
Scimntimes the oeremonie.s are moro elahorato (vide Baraviahal Records, Secliou 
III, p. 150). 
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influence alfogetber out of proportion to their number. In general 
ability they have no rivals. In the remoter villages of tbs 
northern taluks the Hraliman Karnam is, not imfrequently, tlia 
only literate person accessible to the villagers. He keeps ihe 
Village Munsif’s accounts, writes his reports for him, oommimi- 
eates and explains the Sirkai‘’s orders, settles petty disputes 
between the villagers, writes petitions lor them and acts as a 
genej’al fae-totuni in all business that requires the use of brains. 

The Brahman^s position in Salem District is, as elsewhere, 
primarily political in origin. Epigraphic records point clearly to 
the privileged position enjoyed by Brahmans from the time of 
Pallavas to the British Baj. Without the Brahman, no Hindu 
Eaj ever prospered. The Brahman followed in the wake of 
armies, and on him fell the work of setilement and administrs' 
tion. Many of the village offices are still piractlcally, though not 
theoretically, hereditary in Brahman families, and the origin of 
the office is proudly traced to the grant of some Eajh whose name 
is long since forgotten. Brahman officers are, from time imme- 
moriiil, the links that connect the village administration with the 
centre of political power, and any attempt to disturb this conneo- 
tiou, like that of Tipn who tried to administer the District by 
illiterate Muhammadan Tahsildars, was sure to meet with disaster. 
The ebb and flow of conquest ate marked by Brahman settlements 
founded for the prosperity of the reigning dynasty.^ 

There are few sections of South Indian Brahmans unrepre- 
sented in Salem District, but space forbids any detailed account 
of tliem.“ The ritual of Saivite temples is for the most part in the 
hands of Gurukkals®, (commonly called “ hell ringers ”), who form 
an important section of the community, though they are rather 
looked down upon by other Brahmans. The Golconda Viyaparia 
of Krisbnagiri Taluk are an interesting community. They mi- 
grated from the Deccan to the Baramahal with lagadeva Eayn, 


1 E."., the Kanareso Miiclhvas in Ettappur, Podda-Uayakltan-piLlaijam and 
Attui- (Vol. II, pp. 208, 303, and 297) and the Tiiuiil Taishnavaa at Uenkani-liota, 
(Vcl. II, p. ISO) ; Bee also the Sankoridrng grant, Vol. II, p. 281. 

An interesting and elahorate acconnt will be found in Castes and Trihes, Vol, 
I, pp. 267 to 303, Tan^/ore District Gaietieer\ p. 78 sq, Brahmanio ouBtonia are 
described in minute detail in Dubois “Hindu, Manners, etc." 

® See Castes and Tribes, Vol. 1, p. 3l7. 
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and made themselves useful to each succeeding sovereign power, 
receiving aa reward for their labour grants of land and adminis- 
trative appointments. Tliej are said to be an off-shoot of the 
Telugu Ni^^ogis, and closely connected with the Aruvelu and 
Nandavariki groups. Their name ^ (Vi,ya,pari=merch!uit) thoy 
aecoimt for hy a legend that when migrating southward to cscajie 
the iVI uhammadau cataclysm, thej’' transported the royal treasure 
in the disguise of merchants.^ Thoy call themselves Ayyar, hut 
they arc all Vaislmavitcs, and wear the namnm- Another com- 
munity worthy of note is that of the Marks Brahmans settled in 
Tali. Moat of the Markas are Kanarese klri,dhva,s, hut some are 
Smartas, They am a wealthy and ambitions community, hut 
their Brahtnanic status is not admitted by other Brahmans, and 
they are compelled to keep aloof. ’’ 

In the ahsance of any satisfactory scientific classification of 
castes, a rough and ready provisional arrangement is adopted, 
based mainly on the primary formative principle of the several 
castes concerned. Castes are grouped as (i) Agrionltnral, (2) 
Pastoral, (3) Fishermen, (4) Hunters, (6) Traders, (6) Indus- 
trial, (7) Labourers, (8) Menials, (9) Military, (10) Sectarian, (11) 
Mendicants, (12) Miscellaneous Castes which cannot conveniently 
he brought under other heads, and (13) Panohamas. 

The backbone of the population is of course the great agricul- 
tural caste groups of Pallis, Vellalars and Kfipus or Eeddis. 
Dykes’ remarks on these three great divisions are worth quoting.'* 
“ The Yellalar is frugal and saving to tho extreme ■>; his hard work- 
ing wife knows no finery, and the Vellulichi willingly wears for the 
whole year the one blue clotli which is all that the domestic economy 
of the house allows her. IE she gets wet, it must dry on her; and if 
she -would wash her sole garment, half is nn-n’rapped to he operated 
upon, w’hich in its turn relieves tho other half, that is then and there 
similarly hammered against some stone by the side of the village 
tank or on the hanks of the neighhoiiring stieam. Their food is the 
cheapest of the ‘dry’ grains which they happen to cultivate that 
year ; and not even the village feasts can draw the money out of a 
Yellalar’s clutches : it is all exprended on his land, if the policy of 


^ The Nanda-variki BrahmanB take tlieir namo from ITanclaTaram in Cuddapak 
District. 

® See Tol, II, p, 108, for furtlier details. 

® In spite of papal bulls issued by the SringCri Matam on behalf of the 
Smartas and by the Paratal Matam at Myaoro on behalf of the Vaishnavas ; 
Castes and Tribes, Vol, I, p. 3C8. 

* Dykes, pp. 131—3. 

* It is said that V eUalars eat Ihcir evening meal by the light of the fire by 
which it was cooked to save the coat of lamp-oil. 
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the revenue administration of the country be liberal, and the acts of 
Government such as to give confidence to the ryots or husbandman; 
otherwise their boarded grains are buried. The new moon or some 
high holiday may perhaps see the head of the honso enjoy a platter 
of rice and a little meat, but such extravagance is rare. 

“ The Pallis and Pnllars are the very reverse ; they have no 
heed for the morrow, Init spend their money as fast as they get it. 
Their women wear the gayest-colonred cloths to he found in the 
hazfiar ; ornaments are eagerly sought for; and their diet is the 
best rice they can afford, with meat so often as it is to he had or can 
he eaten by the Hindn without injury to bis health. 

“ The Heddis, both Kanarese and Gentu, are as provident as the 
rice growers are improvident. They spend their money on the land, 
like the Yellfllais, hut they are not parsimoniona ; they are always 
well dressed if they can afford it; the gold ornaments worn by the 
women or the men are of the finest kind of gold ; their houses are 
always neat and well built ; and (if fairly dealt with) they invari- 
ably give the idea of good sabatantial ryots. They chiefly livo on 
rngi, and are a fine powerful race.” 

The Vellalars niimher 268,649. They are strongest in the 
Talaghat, especially in the Taluks of Tiruohengodu and Salem 
(ahovrt 96,000 and 65,000 respectively). In Attur there ai’e about 
29,000 and in tlttankarai about 31,000. 

The principal sub-castes returned for Baleni District are (1) 
Kongu, (2) Velli-kai, (3) Pavalam-katti, (4) Tondai-rcandalam, 
(5) Tuhiva, (6) Nirpusi, (7) Nayanir, (8) Pfisaikkara, (9) Kkrai- 
kattu, (10) Soliya. Unfortunately the Census Eeturns give no 
idea of the relative strength of these divisions, but local enquiries 
indicate that the Eonga Tellalars, as might he expected, are by 
far the most numerous. 

The traditional boundaries of the ancient Eongu country are 
on the west the Aliyar Kiver of Pollaobi Talnk, on the north the 
Pala-malai, on the east the Eolli-malais, on the south tho Palni 
Hills. The Eonga Vellalars are divided iuto the following terri- 
torial groups : (1) Ten-talai (corrupted into Sentalai; located in 
Tiruohengodu Taluk and in part of Coimbatore), (2) Vada-talai 
(Salem, Attur, and Uttankarai), (3) Palai (Coimbatore), (4) Padai- 
talai (Coimbatore), (5) Narambu-batti (residing round Pnlam- 
patti), and (6) Pawalam-katti. To these must he added the 
Velli-kai Yellalars of the Baramahal and the Nattans (see p.l44), 
who are said to have sprung from the Ten-talai section. The 
Narambu-kattis ( “ entrail-tying ” ) are said to be so named 
because tbey wear entrails round the neok.^ 


1 PoBBibly tils in an uaoharitalle yai-iant on Arumtu-katti, " those who tie 
flower buds ’’—vide Oastes and Tribes, Vol. YII, p. 377. 
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Tlie chief settlements of the Konga. Vellalars are in Tiruohen- 
godu and (Jttankarai. Salem Taluk contains many settlomonts of 
Ihe.m, and tkoy are known in Dharmapnri and Attnr. The 
Pavalam-katti Vellalars are so-called on account of the circlets of 
coral beads worn by their women on the left arm. They are to be 
found fairly commonly in the Taluks of Tiruchengodn, Salem and 
Omalni-, and in Dharmapuri^ especially in the Pagalpatti Pirka. 
The Velli-kai (“ silver arm ”) or Velli-kappu Vellala rs are so 
called on acconnt of the silver bangles which their women wear on 
the upper arm. They are common in Dhannapiiri, and in 
Hoshr in the Sauat-kumara-nadi valley and on tho adjoining 
hills They are also found in Erishnagiri and at Eamivay Piidur 
in Omalhr, hut they are not found in Attnr, Salem or Tirnchen- 
godn. They are organised for caste administration into tbres 
Gadi-mrams or Districts, each under a Periya or Gadi-Nattdn^ 
namely (1) Eaya-kdta Gadi, under Sakkai Eavuudauof Dodda- 
Timmana-halli (Krisknagiii Taluk), (2) Erishnagiri Gadi under 
Yenkatapati Kavundan of Mora-madugu and (3) Vlrahhadi'a- 
Durgam Qadi under Muniswami Eavundan of Golla-halli. Each 
Qadi-vdram is divided into a number of Sof/alzs or groups of 
villages, each Hohali being under a Ohirna or HobaU-Nditm. 
Each village has its Ur-Kavimdan, Appeals in caste matters lie 
from the tJr-Eavundan to the IFobali-Natidn, and second appeals 
to the Gadi-NdUdn, and if the parties are still dissatisfied, they can 
appeal to a full bench of the throe Qadi-Ncittdm sitting together. 

True Tondai-mandalain Vellalars, who aro strict vegetarians, 
ate very rare in the Salem District. They occur sporadically in 
the Talaghat, and also in Dharma.puri and tJttankarai’. Tulnva 
Vellalars occur in the Talaghat taluks, aud are also found in 
Dbarmapuri and tJttankaraih Some authorities class them as a 
section of the Tondai-mandalara Vellalars, hut this olaasifioation is 
not generally accepted in Salem District, as they are flesh-eaters, 
while the true Tondai-mandalam Yellalan is said to bo a strict 
vegetarian. In Attnr they are called Vettilai-karar or Eodi-kal 
Vellalars, and are said to ho experts in the cultivation of the 


^ Tlieir chiuf settlemonts are at PalabOdu, Fentiagartim and Kari-mangEilam in 
Dhavmapnrij aiicT at Panolia-palli and Betfca-mngalalani in Hoeur, 

^ E.g., tho of Kafcnagiri, Chonra^'a-Durgainj Buratangi, Atbi/ambafcla 

and Sugana-halli belong to tho Kaya-kOfca-(?«w^i-t«fr«nr, thoso of Togara palli, 
Kiindai’a-pani and Maharaja-gadai Lo the Krislmagiri-CiLtc^i-varar/j, oto, 

^ Tliey arc met with in Gangavalli and Kondayampalli in Afcfcur, at ICarupi^nr 
and Enadi in Omalur, and also in Salem and Sura-niangnlaTn. 

^ There are large Bettlements of them in Salem, in AttCir Town and in 
Mangodn near Panniigarara. 
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betel-vipe.^ The so-called Maniyakkarars of the Baramahal are 
said to be Tuluva Vellalars, organised under a Pattakka,niu at 
Harur who appoints Nattars for Uambaya-ualltir, Anandur 
Eaveri-patnam, Jagadevi, and Ponnagaram. 

Most of the Vellalars of Krishnagiri Taluk call themselves 
Navanar^ and they acknowledge the Dharma-Sivachar Guru of 
Nerinjipet. Nayanars are also found in Salem and Omalur.® In 
the latter taluk, as ■well as in Dharinapiiri, they are said to bo 
identical -with Nirpusi and Pusaikkara Vellalars, but in Zi-iahna- 
giri these three sections are reported to he distinct. The term 
Nirpusi is derived from the eacred ashes (niru) which they 
apply to their foreheads, and all Nlrpuaia are Saivites. There are 
a few families of Nirpusis at Mallapuram and Kadagattur, both 
in Dharraapuri Taluk, and asettlomeut of Pusaikkara Vellalars at 
Vadakumavai in Attur, whose Guru lives at Vriddhaohalam in 
South Arcot.* 

Karai-kattu Vellalars are to be found iu several villages in the 
Taluks of Omalur (near tlie Kaveii) and Attur (near the 
Triclunopoly border ®). In Salem and Tiruchongodu they are 
rather rare. In Dharmajiuri there are a few settled near 
Solappadi. 

Soliya (or Ohola) Vellalars are not common, but thoy are said 
to occur in all the Talaghat Taiuka,® and also rarely , in Dharmapuri 
and trttankarai, as well as in the villages of Aiigoudapalli and 
Mattigiri in Hosur Taluk. 

Mo systematic attempt has yet been made to differentiate the 
customs of tlic numerous suh-castes of Vellalars, except iu the 
case of the Kongu group. Generally speaking their customs are 
of the ordinary Tamil type, with a strong tendency towards 
Trahmanio ritual. The customs oi the Konga Vellalars arc 


1 According to Mr, Franois, hovvOYer (Census Jleport, 1901), tho Kodiltals 
aro a Bection of Soliya Vellalare. 

® Their chief Behtlemonfc is in KudiinOnnhnlli Taraf. 

“E,g., Nalluii llasipiiram, Setti-appanur, MTiUii-Nayaktan-piitti and 
Omalar. 

* Kepoi-ta received of these three groups of yollalars ava full of maddening 
oor.tradiotionB. The PflBaikkara Vellalars of AUnr aro anid to ho a section of 
Tondai-mandalam Yellalara. Mr. Francis (Census Report of 1901) oliiKsea 
Nlrpu.sis as Pandya Vellalars and Naynnars as Tondaiinandalam VcllalarB. 
Others class them with Karai-kattu Yellalara, and others acmin with Konirn 
Vellalars. 

5 Their chief settlements ore Nayalnr, Dalayay-palti and Podda-NSyakkan- 
palaiyam in Atthr, and Trira-mangalnm, Kukkuttai-patti, Pottnneri, Bnadi and 
Veilar in Omalur. 

“ E.g., Singaliindapiiram in Salem, PottunCri in Omalur. and Eranapuvam 
in Tiruchengoclii, 
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practically tte same as those of the Nattaos, who are dealt with in 
detail helow (pp. 144-8).^ 

The Pallis number 482,631, forming by far the largest easto 
in the District. They dominate the Baramahal even more 
conspicuously than they do the Talaghat. There are about 
125,000 in Dharmapuri, 75,000 in Crishnagiri, 32,000 in Uttau- 
karai ; in Salem there are some 75,000, in Tiruchengodu 60,000, 
and in Attur 24,000. The name Palli is connected by savants 
with Pallan, Kalian, Paraiyan, otc., but the Pallia themselves 
indignantly disown such asaociationa, and claim to be Kshatrlyas oi 
the Fire Race (Agui-kula Kshatriyaa), and connect the name 
Palli with the ancient Pallava d3’'na3ties ; this claim Hindu 
Society is by no means inclined to admit, th(jugh in some places 
the Pallis have taken to wearing the saored thread of the twioe- 
horn. Tho term Palli, however, is considered opprobrious, in spite 
of the royal pedigree which the word connotes, and Pallis prefer 
to bo called Vanniyars, from the mnni^ treo {Frosopk spicujera) 
which is held saored by the caste, or Padaiyaohia. 

Their moat important suh-castes are (1) Arasa Vanniyars and 
(2) Panda-muttu Vanniyars. The former arc the more numerous, 
but the latter consider thomaelvos superior. Both snb-castes are 
common throughout the District, except in llostir and Kri.shnagin 
Taluks, Other well-rcoognised sub-castes are the (3) Olai 
Vanniyars and (4) Nagavadam Vanniyars, both of which are 
said to be oS-slioots of the Arasa- Vanniyars. Other sections 
reported are the ICongu, Veugaya® (Onion), ISlila-kanta, Sngambu, 
Gangapala, Samba, Pasupatha, Vanniyars all of So,lem Taluk ; the 
Kuda-katti Vanniyars of Toppur side, and tho Kal or Lingam-batti 
Vanniyars of Baira-Nayakkam-patti in IJttankarai Taluk. It is 
doubtful whether any of these sections are true snb-castes. 

1 For Konga Vellalars see also Trichinopoly District OazeUeet, pp. 102-5. 
Muoii miscdlaoeous intorraation is givoii in Castes and Tribas, Vol. Vli, p. 3G1 
sq. Jn Baramahal Records an account is given of" Karakava" Vellalars and 
Tonda-mandalam Vellalnrs, and under the head of “ Vollalas" along list of 
agrioiiltnral castes is given, which, inolndes several sections of KiLpua and 
Vakkiligas. 

* The word vaimi is also said to denote king —see Castes and Tribes, Vol. VI, 
p. 9 sq. 

® Tho ICanaresG-spsaking Tigalas of Mysore are called UlU Tigalas or " Onion 
Tigalas ”, and correspond apparently to tho Yengaya Pallia. They aro said to bo 
called Onion. Tigalas on account of the following incident i "A troupe of 
Dombars gave an aprobatic performance in a village of which all except Tigalas 
wore invited to witness tho show. The latter felt ia.sulc6d, and, in order to 
out-do the Dombars in their own profession, they constructed a polo by lashing 
together onion stalks, and mado ropes by twisting together the filaments 
of the same frail material, and surpassed the Dombars' feats of skill.” 
(E.S.M. IZ, p. 2,) 
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The Panda-muttii Vanniyars derive tlieir name from their 
oiu'ioua custom of piling up two columns of halasams in their 
marriage pandals. The number of pots in each column must 
be odd, and there may be as many as 11,13 or 15, and they 
reach to the roof. The pots, which must be new, are coated 
with ohunam, and empty. Each column is baaed on a curious 
four-cornered earthenware stand, the corners being fashioned to 
represent an elephant, a horse, a sheep and a peacocb respectively ; 
above this stand is placed a crude earthenware figure of a’ peacock, 
on the top of which the column rests The roof of the panel al is 
adorned with earthenware cooo-nnts, plantains and mangoes. 

The Araaa Vanniyars are more numerous than the Panda- 
muttu sub-caste, hut they are somewhat less Erabmaniaed. They 
differ from the Panda-muttu Vanniyars in the following piirti- 
eulara, (1) they tolerate the re-marriago of widows, (2) they use 
a smaller tali than that of tire Arasa suh-caate, (3) they use 
only one halasam at weddings, (4) they use cotton thread instead 
of the gold Mrai for tying the tali, (5) they uso bamboo basltots 
instead of copper trays for carrying the bride’s pariyam and other 
presents, (6) they may not tie a knot in the necklaces of black 
heads (terwmajw) that they wear. In other respects the customs 
ot the Arasa Vanniyars resemble closely those of their Panda* 
muttu cousins.^ 

Olai PalHs are numerous in the Taluks of Hosur,** Dharmapuri, 
Erishnagiii and tjltankarai, and are also found in Salem Taluk. 
They derive their name from the fact that their women wear in 
tlieir ears rolls of palm leaf {6/ai) instead of kanDnals. 

Nagavadam Pallia are common in Hosnr,'‘ Krishangiri and 
Pharmapuri. Their name refers to a cui’ioua shoe-shaped oar 
ornament, hearing a serpent’s bead in gold, which is worn by 
their womenfolk. The Nagavadam Pallis claim superiority to all 
other Pallis, and have substituted the distinctive title Vanni for 
Nagavadam,® 


^ See the illiistration facing p. 19 of Gastes and Tribes, Vol. VI. 

“In one or two points accounts clillcr. On aUainment of nmtniity it is said 
a girl is segregated loi- 12 or 15 days in a tninpovary hut of oholam or Icainbn 
straw decorated with margosa leaves. After childbirth pnnydha-vachanavi ia 
perlorraed on the 10th day, and sometimes the infant is named on the same clay. 
The bride price is Rs. 11, in addition to food. The milk-post must have leaves 
of the arasa tree (fious religiosa) tied to it. 

“ Chief settle luont at Aliyillam,Hoallr Taluk. 

* Chief settlement at Sautapuram, Hosur Taluk, 

^ An immigrant section of Pallis (Tigalas) at Bangalore, who speak a hybrid 
patois dE Tamil and Kanaresa, arc known as Bharmaraja Okkalu, and they are 
ardent votaries of the Dharmaraja oult. 
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CHAP. III. Wherever Pallia occur, their settlements are rather large, 
auuTEY or and each village has its headman, who is variously known as 
C^s, _ TTavmdan, Naitan, Nditdnmai-lcaran, Pannhja-karan or Peiiya- 
tanahkaran. The pmichmjat usually consists of ten membors. 
Naitana. fflie Nattans are treated in the Oensiia Eeporls ns a distiuoti-ve 

caste, though, strictly speaking, they are a sub-caste of Konga 
Yellalai'S,^ sprung from the Ten-talni section of that caste group. 
According to the Census ot 1911 thoy nnmhar nearly 12,000, of 
whom over 7,000 reside in Salem Taluk, and over 4,000 in Tim- 
chengodu. They arc said to have migrated in the first instanoe 
from Tondai-niandalam and the Ohola country, and to have fixed 
their head-quarters at Kaiigayam in Coimhatove District. East 
of the Kaveri they distributed themselvoa into three .Wads, 

(1) Kil-Karai Pundurai-Nad, now known as Mornr, which is the 
chief of their Nads in Salem District, (2) Puvaui Nad, the 
capital of which is Tara-mangalam, and (3) Kasipuram Nad. These 
throe Nads have since split into seven, viz., (1) Mornr, (2) Molasi 
(an offi-shoot of Morur Nad®), (S) Parutti-palli, (4) Malla- 
samudram (an off-shoot of Parutti-palli), (5) Rasipuram, (6) Salem 
(an off-shoot of Easipuram) and (7) Elfir. An eighth Nad is 
said to have existed, with its centre at Kalynni, hut it became 
extinct. The Nads are exogamous, i.e., a member of ono Nad must 
hot choose a bride from his own Nad, and even the two Nads of 
MorQr and Molasi aro regarded as agnate divisions {ddyadi- 
vaguppus), and intermarriage between them is prohibited. Mornr 
and Molasi belong to one and the same Kulam or Goiram, 
called ISanna-Kulam; Rasipnratu belongs to Yi]'aya-lCulam and 
Parutti-patti to Sella-Kulam. 

The Nattaus are distinguished from' the Konga Yellakrs in 
the following customs ; — 

(1) The Nattans aro called Nattar Kavundnr, whilo the 
Konga Yellalars are oallod Kudiyana Kavnndar. The Nattan.s of 
Morur Nad also have the titles Immudi and Kangayam. 

(2) The pariyam of the forinor is Es. 4 and 32 wUams of 
rice, that of the latter Es. 25 and 18 vallmns of rioe. 

(3) The tali of the former is simple unspun yarn ; the tali 
of the latter is spun yarn of 7, 9 or 11 strands. 


1 3ee above, pp. 130 and 141— 2. 

“ Local tradition, expliine hho tGi-ni Eln-kami Nfid as Big;nifjing the seven 
Mads hero referred to. The identiBcation apponre doublliil, however, for Elu- 
karai Mad referred to in an insoription of ISIO A.D. (No. 21 of 1900) existed ia 
the IBth century as a territorial division quite distinot from Kll-karai-Pundnrai 
Nad (G.E. CIO of 1905, dated. 1590 A.D.), and Pavani Nad (G.E. 19 of 1900, dated 
1568 A.D„ G.E. 27 of 1900, dated 1514 A.D., and G,E. 22 of 1900). See 
below, p. 189. 
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(4) WlioQ the Nattan bridegroom goes to the bride’s bouse oHi.p. iil. 

for the wedding, be is heralded by a Pulavaa wbo sings a panegyric sunvBv or 
ou the caste Mo auob practice is observed among the o^aTna. 

Eouga *Vellalars. Htibijuiis. 

(5) Nattan girls are tattooed with dots on eaob oheek, the 
Eonga Vellalai'B tattoo one dot on the right cheek only. 

(6) The Nattan hride rides to the bridegroom’s house, but no 
such custom exists among the Eonga Vellalurs. 

(7) The forjuor tie an amulet (^stRs^Ln'j to the necklaco 
^/r.5©), the latter tie it to the tah proper. 

(8) Nattan females salute both men and women with their 
hands put together aud raised above their heads, the Eonga V el- 
lalars do not do so. 

Their caste administration is oonductedby eleotire panohaijats, 
which can levy fines up to Es. 2, the proceeds being devoted to 
temple funds. The panchai/at is not, however, a strong body, and 
its authority is said to be decaying. 

Eaoh Nad has its Brahman Guru. The Guru of Morur and 
Molasi Nads is by oasto a Gnrukkal, and be lives in Natta- 
Zadayur in Eangayani Nad of Coimbatore. The Gurus of 
Malla-samudram and Parutti-pajli Nads are also Gurukkal 
Brahmans, the Guru of the former living at Ayyam-palaiyam, in 
Pacamati Division, his title being Immncli Sitambala Nayinar, 
aud the Guru of the latter Nad residing at Eallan-kulam in Salem 
Taluk. The Guru of Easipuram Nad is a Dikshitar aud lives at 
Pasur in Erode Taluk. 

Nattaus ordinarily employ Brahmans as puro/n'k only for 
pm0ha-vaohanam. All other priestly duties are performed by 
barbers, whether it be at deaths, or marriages, or other cere monio a 
The richer classes, however, (Mittadars, eto.), have sought to raise 
themselves in the social scale by employing Brahmans only for all 
ceremonies except those conneotod with females, but it is said 
that the ceremonial services of barbers cannot even then be 
dispensed with. 

The marriage customs of the Nattans aro curiously complex. 

The chief actors iu the oeremonios are tho arumaihkarem and his 
wife and the barber. The arumatkhdran and liis wife (^arumaikhdri) 
are priests of the caste, Avho are appointed undor rather peculiar 
conditions. To become an arumaikkdran, a man must bo vvell ou 
in years, of good character, and blessed with children, and his 
wife must be alive. He cannot he made an armnaikkdran except 
at the marriage of his fiirst, third or last sou. Husband and wife 


^ In Dliarapuram Taluk, ono mile from Palaiya-kotttti. 
a 
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GHAP. III. are “ conseorated ” tog-ether. The oeromoay^ is conducted hy the 
SmrET oj barber (jsireSlism) assisted by other arumaihltarans, and aftor it is 
O^Es, couple go and dig cooked rice out of the pot in which 

Natlans. jicg is boiled for their son’s marriage ; they are then qualified to 
officiate in other marriages in the oasto. 

The prominence of the barber in the marriage rite is acoountsd 
for in the following story. A Vettnva Eaja, out for his morning, 
ridO) saw a Konga Vellalan being shaved by the road-side. The 
Eaja, who wanted a shave, ordered the barber at onoe to attend 
on him, and the obedient barber complied, leaving the unfortunate 
Vellalan half shaved. The Vellalan, feeling shy of appearing in 
public, shut himself up at borne, and begged bis son to oomplete 
the barber’s unfinished task ; the son refused, howe-ver, saying 
that, if he complied, no parent, whethcir within or outside the 
caste, would ever accept him as son-in-law. A potter overheard 
this, and offered his daughter in marriage on condition that the 
son finished shaving his father. The son aocepted the offer, and 
ever after the son was called “ barber ”, and a barber has had to 
conduct the marriage rite among Konga Vellalans and Nattaus. 
[t is said to he in consequence of this marriage between a Vellalan 
and a potter girl that the Potters sometimes call themselves 
YeUala Ohettis. 

When a boy becomes eligible for marriage, his maternal uncle 
goes to his parent’s bonso with a few rnpees, some tenai (millet) 
and a mould used for making palmyra jaggery. The fewaf-flour 
is mixed with water, and made into a big ball, and into it is put 
the jaggery mould. The whole is boiled, and the ball is placed 
on the threshold of the house where the boy’s parents live ; the 
parents, in company with their arumailtlmran and his wife, then 
break the hall in two with a pickaxe. If the jaggery mould is 
found to he uninjured, tlie marriage will ho auspicious. If it be 
damaged, the marriage will ho nnlucky. 

The next tost is to mix some red dye in ghee ; this mixture 
the anmaiMari daubs on the pit of the throat of the bridegroom’s 
mother, and the stream of liquid is watched as it trickles down 
between her breasts ; if the marriage is to he auspicious the stuff 
must trickle down in a straight line to the navel ; if its course is 
deflected the omen is had. Sometimes the mixture is applied at 
the back of the neck, in which case it must trickle straight down 
the valley which marks the backbone. 

If these omens are favourable the two parents proceed to the 
shandy, and buy salt and turtnerio, and smear red kunhumam on 


^ Vide Trlohintupdy QazetUsr, p lOi. 
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tbeir foreiieacls. Ib is 01 LI 7 after the eoremony above described CHAP. 111. 
that the bridegroom’s father is permitted to erect a pandal in 

front of his house. The boy's father then proceeds with some ' 

elders of his village in search of a bride. Nattans. 

A bride is chosen usually in some village within a radius of 
to or 15 miles of the hridegroom’s bouse. The betrothal consists, 
as in other castes, of exchange of courtesies hetwcen tho paronts, 
followed by a foast in the bouse of the bride’s father. Just 
before the wedding, the father and mother of tho bridegroom will 
sometimoa pass through a hoop made by splitting a twig of 
tamarind, the object of this being to avert the Evil Eye. 

The bridegroom leaves his village on the eve of his wedding, 
riding usually on loraehack and proceeded by a Pulavan, who 
sings songs as the procession proceeds. The party fakes with it 
the dowry, which may be ono of three kinds : tho full si,r, the half 
sir and the quarter sir. The full sir consists of 64 vallaws of 
rice, 25 moulds of palmyra jaggery, 5 bimdlea of betel leaves, 1 
Madras measuio of areca-nut, 1 measure of turmcrio, 4 measures 
of ghee, a kurai or cloth for tho brido, the tdh and a gold neoklacoh 

When the party reaches the Pillaiya.r Kovil of tho bride’s 
village, a halt is called, and the bride’s brother comes to meet the 
bridegroom, riding on a horse or ox. The bridegroom and his 
party are then conducted to a guest house (eSQ^ isSGi) set apart 
for the purpose, and take their seats on a coir cot, over which tbe 
Dhoby has spread some white cloths. Tho bridegroom’s sister is 
then given a new red cloth which she has to wear ; she has to 
carry the kurai in a basket (pezhai) to tho bride’s house, and there 
a few rupees are tied in the corner of her cloth as her perquisite. 

Then follows a feast given to the bride’s matorual uncles, after 
which they (the uncles) carry the bride, dressed in the kurai but 
bare to the waist, aud closing her eyes with her two hands, to the 
ndttu-kal^, a stone set up in the village boundary. There the am- 
matklsarl, under tho supervision of tho barber, ties a piece of yarn 
rouud the stone, the bride witnessing tho prooess and sitting on 
the basket. This done, the bride is carried back again by her 

^ The full s?r of fche Korga Vellalaro consists of Ks. 4B in cash, 10 vsllams oi 
I'ioe, 25 moulds of jaggery with coco-nuts, pan-tupari, plantains, etc. j tho throe- 
quartor sir is Es. 9 in cash, 18 'iia.Ua.ms ot i-ice, large pota of jaggary, one pot of 
ghee, and, one of oil, with, plantains, eto, 

“ The-uffifii-JiaZ is said to reprosoiit the 24- Nads into whiuh. tho Konga Tella- 
laia are distributed ; theoretically no marriage should take plaoo without tho 
presence of tho representatives of all the 2'j! Nada ; aa this rule is impossible in 
practice, the natta-kal was iutroduocd as a substitute for the absent representa- 
tives.^ In Trichinopoly the ■naiiu-'kal is said to represent tho Konga King, whoso 
permission was essential to evsry marriage. {Trichinopoly Tistrioi Gazetteer 
pp. 104—5.) ' 

E-1 
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uncles to her parents’ house, and on her arrival there the am- 
mcbiMan iiea the idli, in this case a mere piece of country yarn ; the 
Mi ornament being attached afterwards. In former days it is 
said the Mi was tied by the barber.^ 

The bridegroom, who till now has been waiting in the guest- 
house, is next conducted to tho bride’s house and introduced to the 
bride. The couple clasp hands, an act which is considered the 
binding portion of the ceremony. The bridegroom next dips his 
little finger in some red dye, and smears it on the bride’s shoulder, 
the bride returning the compliment. The couple next exchange 
betel, and then the barber with the arumaiJddran and his wife, 
souse tho pair from head to foot with water. Then ghee is 
brought in a golden bowl, and the bridogroom and bride’s brother 
eat out of it together in the presence of tho bride. In poorer 
houses a brass howl is used in which a golden ring is put. The 
bridegroom next goes to the pandal, and tho Pulavars there sing 
a song of blessing. The bridegroom then returns to the nditu-kal, 
and there the ohuokler meets him with a new pair of sandals, 
which the bridegroom puts on, paying the chucklor a few acnas, 
The bride also is presented with a new pair of sandals at the 
entrance of her house. This closes the first day’s ueromonies, and 
the bridegroom and the party return to thoir village. 

On the second day the bridegroom’s female relatives proceed 
to the bride’s village and meet the women of tho bride’s potty at 
the Pillaiyar Shrine. There the two parties salute eaoh other and 
then adjourn to tho bride’s house and presents are exchanged. 

On the third day the bride pays a visit on liorseback to the 
bridegroom’s village, and meets him in his house. Here, too, the 
barber is master of the oeremonies. 

On the fifth day bride and bridogroom together are conducted 
back to the bride’s house, and the wedding terminates, 

The Tamil agricultural castes are further represented by (4) 
Agamudaiyaus (11,414)) (5) Udaiyans^ (25,028), (6) Vettuvans 
(11,130), and (7) Malaiyalis (28,696). 

The Aganiudaiyans occur mostly in the Talubs of Attur, 
IJttaukarai and Krishnagiri. In the Baramahal they are orga- 
nised into five Nads, eaoh under its Ndttdn. The head-quaitera of 
the Ndtidns, in order of their precedence, are (1) Anandtir, (2) 


^ 111 leoenb years it lias befiti tlie prnotioe to permit tlie bri(3egroom to visit 
the bride's liouBS to see tho idli tied, and in the most advanced families the 
bridegroom is oven asked_ to tie the Idli himself. 

* The difference between the to talfor UclaiySna and the sum of the totals 
for the three sab-oastes represents those Udaiyans whoso sub-caste is nnspeci- 
fled. 
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K'aTeri-patnam, (3) Jagadevi, (4) Malaraja-gadai, and (5) Pai- 
palaiyamd In every village there is an Dr-JCavundan, who is 
entitled to two shares at marriages, and on other occasions. The 
Ur-Kavundam, however, are not entitled to summon panchdyais, a 
privilege which vests oxelnsiveh’ in the Naitdns. The Baramahal 
Agamudaiyans are said to own allegiance to a Guru who lives at 
Palni. The Uttankarai Agamudaiyans are also said to recognise 
a Goru at Tiruvannamalai, known as Konga-Nainassivayya-swami. 
In the Southern Districts they hoar some affinity to the Maravnns 
and Kalians.® Their customs closely lollow those of the 
Yellainrs, and there is reason to suppose that in Salem District a 
large number of the caste have returned themselves as Vellalars.^ 
They are said to belong to the Siruntali section, 

The Udaiyans are divided into throe well marked endogamous 
sub-castes, (a) Malaitnans 10,027, (6) Nattamans 12,421 and (c) 
Sndarmana 1,499. They trace their descent from three foster 
daughters of the poetess Avvaiy^ar, who heoame the wives of a 
king of Tirn-koyilur in South Aroot, whore their Gum still resides. 
Over two-thirds of the Malaimaua aro to bo found in Salem and 
Omalnr Taluks, especially in the Easipniam Division, most of the 
remaining third residing in Attur Two-thirds of the 
Nattamaua, aud more than halt the Sudarmaus oooiir in AttOr 
Taluk, Outside theso throe taluks, the Udaiyans are rare. 
Their original settlements were in the western portion, of South 
Aroot, and thence they have spread into Triohiuopoly and Salem. 
Many of the Catholic converts round Easipuram are Malaimans hy 
caste, and it is said that “ interdiniug ”, and even intermarriage, 
between the converted and unconverted families are tolerated 
Weddings are celebrated in the bridegroom’s house. 

The V ettuvans are to he found mostly in Tiruchengodu Taluk ; 
in Salem Taluk they number about 1,000. The V ettuvans of the 
Kongu country trace their descent from the followers of an ancient 
Eaja of Kalahasti, hy name Muttani Eaja.® In the 2300th year of 
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^ Pai-piilaiyain is about ‘1 miles south of Kuppam, in rfortii Aroot District, 
“ Castes and Tribes, Vol. I, p, 6. 

^ Census Beport, 1901, p. 140, 

^Malaimans ate numerous in Fudapiilaiyam near Easipuram, and in 
Palli-patti and Paolmdaiyau-pillaiyam, south of Naniagiripet. 

® for a more detailed description of the Udaiyans, see Trichinopohj 
Qazetieer, p, 108, and South Jrcot Qateiieer, p. 109, and Castes and Tribes Vol, 
VII, p. 206. 

® For this account I am indebted to Mr. 0. Slliipati Eao, Sub-Magiotraie 
of Namakkal, whose Information is based on a booklet in the possession of Uma 
Mahgsvara Pandittar, chief Guru of the Talaghat VettuYass. 
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CHAP, III. tliG Kali-yuga, or about 800 B.O., when South India was ruled by 
SuttvET OE the Ohera, Oh 61a and Pandya kings, tbo king of the Oheras, growing 
0.4^s, seized with a desire to eschew the world, and with his 

VettuYans. consort to go to Heaven without dying. After searching long and 
fruitlessly for a, teaohor who would guide him in the right way, 
he at length heard of a Saint of great sanctity, residing at 
Tiruvarur in Tanjore District. Him he consulted ; the holy man 
suggested that the king, if he wanted to make a really great 
sacrifice, should hand over tho kingdom to him. This the king 
oonaeuted to do ; the Saint hade him enter a pushpaka-viindnam, 
(aeroplane decorated with heaven-born fiowers), which had been 
brought to oai'th for his convenience, and the King and Queen 
proceeded to Heaven, leaving tho kingdom in the holy man^s 
charge. 'The latter soon shifted his regal responsibilities by hand- 
ing the kingdom over to Brahman administrators. These 
Brahmans ruled for some four centuries^ towards the end of which 
period the kingdom sufiered severely from the depredations of 
certain raiders called Ottiars and Salliars, who represented, it is 
said, the Kallars and Maravars of to-day. The Brahmans in their 
trouble applied for advice to tho holy man who had given them 
the Icingdom, and who must have lived to a great age. The Saint 
informed them that in the 2249th year of the Kali-yuga, when the 
Chera, Chola and Pandya kings wore in like quandary, they had 
sought and obtained help from the then Eaja of Kalahasti (in 
Ohittoor District), and suggested that the Brahman rulers should 
do likewdse, Envoys were accordingly sent, and, after some 
difficulty, the Baja of Kalahasti, Muttani Eajan by name, after 
consultation with bis Guru TJmapatbi Desikar, was prevailed on 
to assist. On the 10th day after tho new moon in the month of 
Tai in the year Prainatha, 2700 years after the beginning of the 
Kali-yuga, tho Eaja of Kalahasti set out for the south. On tho 
Kaveri bank he settled his Guru at Kaujai-Edaiyar.^ Tho Eaja 
and his fighting men then crossed the Kaveri and moved on Kariir, 
where he worshipped at the ancient shrine of Pasupatisvara-swami. 
E)'om Karnr the Eaja conducted a successful campaign against 
'the raiders, and, after crushing them, he repaired again to Hanjai- 
Edaiyar. Eaja and Guru then visitod the Siddha Kovil at the 


r The locality is described in the original as follows 
Qun-ekssfl/B^ Ljsifi Qpppir pesareni^ujQ^n/r 

srpj6l Qu(j^ih Li^ys 

uilm iSp^(r^es pweDt^L-Qtn. 

the gist of tho test being that the site chosen was the “Doab ’’formed by the 
Kayeri and the Tiriimani-ninttar. 
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foot of the "Kimja-malai, to enjoy the aooiety of the Eishia and 
Yogis then living there. After their return to Nanjai-Edaijar, 
the king was requested by the Brahman rulers to take over the 
kingdom as a reward for his services. The king consented, making 
Karur his head- quarters, and posting a chief at Kapila-malai (16 
miles south-west of Namakkal) and another at 8iva-malai (near 
the boundary between Erode aud Dbarapuram Taluks), 

This Muttani Eaja of Ealahasti seems to be the same as 
the Muttu Eaja referred to in the traditions of the Ambalakka- 
rans, the Muttiriyans (Mutrachas), the Uralis aud the Valaiyaus.^ 
According to Vettuva legend, Muttani Eaja was a son of one 
Vijayan, born to him hy a jungle girl, with whom he fell in love 
when hunting, aud whose father he slew.^ Vijayan’s father was 
Eannappa Nayauar, a hero whose name is associatod with the 
traditions of the Yedans, Bedas, Amhalakkarans, and Valaiyans, 
and who is identified with one of the sixty-three Saivite Saints, 
Kannappa Nayanar^ was the eldest of ten brothers, sons of a 
Vedar girl who contracted a gdndharva jnarriage with a dosconcl- 
ant of Tayathi, one of the heroes of the Mahdbharata.^ No 
historical evidence has been adduced to corroborate the migration 
legends of these castes, hut the community of tradition probably 
points to a community of origin, and the legend of n Yottuva 
Eaja still clings to Sankaridrug.’’ 


^ yide Gastes and Tribes, Vol. I, page 27 (Ambalakkiirars, and Muitarasan- 
iorada), Vol. V, p. 127 (Mutraolias), Vol. VII, i:p. 2i2 and 213 (UraliR), and 
perhaps Vol. VII, p, 279 Mal.tal Ilavattaii, Ihe special caste god of the 
Valaiyans), 

^ Hence the name *' Vottuvan,” one wlio cuts. 

3 Vide Ottsisj and Tribes, Vol. VII, p. 332 (Vodaus), Vol. I, p, 26 (Arahalak- 
kiivau), Trichinopolij Disiriai Qazeitocr, p. Ill (Valaiyans), and B. S. Sf. Hq. [II 
BOdas, p. 9. 

^The second of the ten lirotliers earned ihe title Kavalan, by guarding 
the environment of the Hishi ITthangi while he performed a yagam. The 
third brother rode round the earth on a horse of the BOvas and won the 
title Bhuvalan. The fourth eon fell in love with two girls whom he met on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra, and wedded them on condition that he adopted the 
family title of their father, Mavalar, These three brothers became the proge- 
nitors of three tribes the Kiivalans, the Bhilvalans (or Pavalans) and the 
ilavalans. The Bhuvalans are said still to exist near Perftr in Coimbatore 
Talnk, the other two tribes have not been traced. 

^Sea Vol. II, p. 281. Mr. V. Venkayya suggests that the " Vidnfcddan alias 
Vntturayan” mentioned in a fragmentary inscription of the tTaraeimha. 
1 emmdl templo at Namakkal (Ho. 11 of 1900) may bo connected with the 
Vettnva Hajas. Another tradition states that the KongakingsinvitedVottu- 
vans from she Chela and Pandya countries to assist them against the KCralas, 
and a third tradition relates how the Vettnvans assisted the OhOla king Aditya- 
varma to conquer the Kongn country in the latter part of the ninth century 
(pustss and Tribes, Vol. Ill, p, 391). 
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CHAP. III. l^To clearly defined sut-casfces appeal' to exist among the 
Sdrtey op Vetturans. The following exogamous clans are ropoited : (1) 

C^B. ^2) Mnlaij (3) Pattali, (4) Karadi, (5) Vanni, (d) Kattuj 

rettuvMB. (7) Billai, (8) Varagu, (9) Santhappadai, (10) Pandi. Caste 

disputes are decided by panchayats presided over by an hereditary 
offieer called KoUukMran, and appeals lie to a Pattahharan, of 
whom there are three ; one at Irukknr near Eapila-malai 
(Namakkal Talnk) ; another, entitled Kalabasti Kavundar, at 
Pavitrani (Karra' Talnk) ; and a third at Siva-malai (Dharapnram 
Taluk). The full title of a Pattahharan runs Immudi-pattam- 
Icumdra-aTlala-rama-palhira-IAumba-llaiyu-'NdyaMar, the word 
Idumba being his personal name. Pattakkars only are known as 
Nayakkar, a title bestowed upon them, it is said, by Tirnmala 
Nayaka of Madura, the ordinary caste title being Kavundar. 
Vettuvans employ as pvrohits a sect of Tamil speaking Smarta 
Brahmans known as Sivadvijas, who are rather looked down upon 
by other Brahmans. These purohzts ofiElciate at the purifactory 
ceremonies after childbirth, and on the Srd and 16th days after 
death, and among the more advanced classes dui'ing the perfor- 
mance of srdddhas. Their Guru, as already ' stated, resides at 
Nanj ai-Edaiyar and bears the title Umilpathi-Desikar or TJma- 
Mahesvara-Gurukkal ; ho claims descent from the Guru who 
migrated with the Yettuvans from Kalahasti. At Nanjai- 
Edaiyar is a matam, and a shrine where Siva and his consort are 
still worshipped as Kalahasti Isvarar and Gnanambikai. 

MalaiySlis, The Malaiyalis are the principal inhabitants of the Talaghat 
Hills, their chief settlements being on tlio Shevaroys, Kalrayans, 
Ohitteris, Kolli-malais and Paohai-malais. In Attur Tahrk they 
mimher 12,800, in Salem Taluk 7,300 odd, in Httankarai just 
under 7,000 and there are a few returned for Omalui' and Httan- 
karai. Thanks to their isolation and the feverish climate of their 
habitat, they form a far more homogeneous community’' than any 
of the castes of the plains, and afford an interesting object lesson 
in ethnology. They trace their origin to Oonjeeveram.^ The 
legend runs that three brothers, by uame Periyatman, Naduvan- 
nan and Ohinnannan, went a bunting in a forest accompanied by 
three hnntin g hounds, and it came on to rain so heavily for two 


^ The Paoliai-kutti and PnoIiai-tutl5.tha VelldlaiB of the Worth Arcot 
ilavadia have aleo a tradition o£ migration from ConjeevGram, hut they are 
quite a distinct caste from tho Malaiyaiis of Salem, Triohinopoly and Sonth 
Arcot, though, ouiion sly enough, they o-wn. some sort of allegiance to the VSdar 
iPoligars of Kaiignndi. Legend has it that the Kalrayans, Paohai-malais and 
Kolli-tnalais wcro wrested by the three brothers from two heroes known as 
VCda-Vellala and Kana-Koravar, 
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days tLat they ■were not able to quit the forest. Their hounds, 
however, returned home, and their wives, seeing the dogs -without 
their masters, concluded that their husbands had died in the 
jungles, and accordingly, as all loyal •widows should do, set fire 
to their houses and perished in the flames. On the third day the 
hunters retui-ned to find their houses in ashes and their wives 
dead. The bereaved husbanda thereupon consoled themsolves by 
marrying again ; Periyannan chose a Kaikolar girl, and settled 
on the Xalrayans ; Naduvannan ohose a Yedachi as his bride, 
and the Pachai-malais as his residence ; Chinnannan married a 
Pevench-a Pallan, and made his home on the Kolli-malais. These 
three brothers thus became the progenitors of the three clearly 
defined sub-castes into which the hlalaiyalis are divided, the 
Periya-Malaiyalis, the Pachai-Malaiyalia and the Kolli-Malaiyalis. 

The Malaiyalis are also divided into a large number of 
exogainous clans which they call mgtippus. A ourions feature in 
Gonneotion with these vaguppus is that certain groups of thorn 
(called ddyaii vagappus) are inter se exogainous also, The 
members of these ddyadi clans call one another brothers (annan- 
tainbigal], and marriage between them is, for some unknown 
reason, regarded as inoestuons. For instance, in Sitthr Nad there 
are seven mguppus ■, five of which (Pllan, M-Qldcandi, Pusan, 
Manikkan and Tiruvichi) form one ddyddi group, and the 
remaining two (Kannan and Tillan) another; no member of the 
first group of elans may many into any other clan of that group, 
but must go to some other clan for his bride. , Similarly the 
Konan clan of the M-an-ur Malaiyalis may not iiitermany with 
either the Mattayan, the Emaiyande, or Kannathan clan of 
Tiiuppuli Nad, hut may tahe a bride from the Alatti or Punnan 
clan of that Nad, though all the five clans of Tiruppuli Ead 
are inter se exogamous. Similarly among the Pachai-Malaiyalis 
there are about fifty clans, arranged in about eight ddyddi groups. 
Some of these vaguppus bear quaint and .outlandish names which 
would afford unlimited scope for a philologist's fancy, but it 
cannot be said they are totcraistio in origin. 

Of the three sub-castes, the Kolli-Malaiyalis are the moat 
conservative and the best organised. They are to be found on 
the EoUi-malais of Namakkal and Attur Taluks, on the Boda- 
malais and in the valley between the Boda-malais and .Terngu- 
malais.' On theKolli-malais they are organised into four groups 
of which two, the Three-Nad and the Eour-Nad Malaiyalis, are 


* KDlli-Malaiyalis are alao fovind oa Pala-malai, Bargor-malai and Xali-malai 
in BhaYani Taluk. 
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in Naraakkal with head-quarters respectively at Selur 'aed 
Valappur; and two, the Anjur (fivo-village) and Munur (three- 
village) Malaiyalis are in Attur. The Aujur Malaiyalis compriBe 
the five Nads of Bayilam, Tiruppuli, Bdappuli, Piratarai and 
Sittur, with a population of 6,641, and tho Munur Malaiyalis the 
three Nads of Kunduiii, Alattur and Pelappadi, with a popula- 
tion of 1,501. The Anjur Maluijalis arc under the jurisdiction 
of the Periya-Pattf/Mdran of Bayil-Nad, whose office is hereditary. 
He is not called Bdja, and has no Manchri. Each of the five 
" Urs ” has its Ur-Kamndan, who is elected. Caste disputes are 
decided in the first instance by the Ur-Kavundan in consultation 
with a number of Karahlcdrans, who are elected, one from each 
clan, in the Ut oonoerned. An appeal from the decision of the 
panclidyat so constituted lies to tho Periya-Patialckdran of Bayil- 
Nad, who finally settles tho dispute in conjunction with the 
ICarakkdrans of Bayil-Nful and the Ur-Kammdan and Karaklmau 
of the tfr in which the disjruto arose. It is not, however, essential 
that all the ICarakMram should ho present in this appellate court, 
and a quorum of five will suffice. Among the Munur Malaiyalis, 
however, the Ur- Kavimdaris refer disputed decisions to the Raja of 
the Pour Nads at Valappur, whose decision is final. The Eolli- 
Malaiyalis of the Boda-malais and tho adjoining valley are ruled 
by a Nattan resident at Kllur, who exercises authority over the 
Kolli-Malaiyalis of Bhavani Taluk also, and 'from whom an 
appeal may be preferred to the Periya-Pnitakkaran'- of Bayil-Nad. 

The Pachai-Malaiyalis are organised into three Nads, of which 
two (Ven-Nad and Tembara-Nrid) arc in Triohinopoly^ District, 
and the third, Atti-Nad, covers the Paohai-malaia of Attur. The 
Paohai-Malaiyalis extend, however, across Attur Taluk through 
the Paittur Hills to the villages of the Tumbal Valley, the upper 
Vasishta-uadi, the Aruuuttu-malais and the Manjavadi Ghat, 
and are found even as far afield as the hamlets of Kanjeri and 
Palamedn at the western foot of the Shevaroys, and at Veppadi, 
near the headwaters of the Toppnr River. For tho purposes of 
caste administration they are divided into Sub-Nads, Karais 
or Tamuhhiis; for instance, Nallaya-Kavundan Nad, Kalatti- 
Eavmidan Nad on the Pachai-malais, Man malar Nad west of the 


^ During the minority of the EiLja of Valappur, hia powers were exercised 
by his mother -who was called I2dm, aided by a Ma-ndiri or Prime Minifller, 
The adminiptmlive machinery in tho Kamalihal Nads is different from that of 
the Attur Nads ; oacb Tillage or having its Vr-Kavundan or 
and each Nad its from ■whom appeals lie to the PaitaTcldrati orMjao^ 

Valappur or Selur. So© Trichinoj^oly Distnei &aseiieery p. 126. 

® Vide Trichinopoly QaiftiBer^ p. 12*1. 
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Pachai-raalais, and Paittur Nad. There are Ndttms also at CHAP. III. 
Mamanji in the Tmnhal valley, at Aladi-patti on the Aranuttu- 
malais, at Ellri-patti in the Yasishta-nadi v.alley north of Beliir, J 
at Karamandai with jurisdiction over the Manjavadi villages Malaijaiis. 
and the slopes of the Shevaroys, and at Tomha-Kallanur a hamlet 
of Pattukunam-patti north of the Manjavadi Pass, with juris- 
diction extending to the south-western Komhais of the Ohitteris 
and the northern and western Komhais of the Shevaroys. The 
Sub-Nads are divided mtopailis, each under the jurisdiction of an 
Ur-Kamndan, whose title is Muppan, and who is assisted by a 
Kangdni. Each Sah-Nad is ruled by a Ndtian^ iNdiiu-ICavundan 
or Kiitii-Kavundan, assisted by one or more KaraMdt'ans, whoso 
appointment is subject to bis approval. The Ndtidns iu turn are 
subject to the authority of a council of seven Ohinna-horaki^ presi- 
ded over by a Periya-Borai, who is sometimes called Eaja and 
resides at Setbakain on the Paohai-malais. Under the Lorais are 
certain Mandiris or Prime Ministers, whoso powers seem a little 
vague. There are Mandiris at Pahkalam, on the Paobai-nialais, at 
Paittur and at Kiri-patti. The Paittur Mandiriis acknowledged 
by 12 Karais, the Kiri-patti Mandiri by six Karats. The 
Paittur Mandiri lays claim to a precedence over tho Pakkalam 
Mandiri, which is not admitted by some influential members of 
the community. 

The Periya-Malaiyalis hold the KahAyans, the Shevaroys and 
the OhittSria. They call themselves Kai-alans’^, a name which some 
authorities connect with Kerala, tho ancient namo for Malabar. 

The Kalrayans (population in Kallakurchi Taluk a little over 
20,000, in Attur Taluk not quite 10,000) are said to have been 
colonised by five Chieftains, whose descendants still govern the 
five Kalrayan Jaghirs,® as a sort of priestly hierarchy, each Jaghir 
being divided into several Suh-Nads. Intermarriage between the 
Malaiyalis of the Kalrayans and those of the Shevaroys is 
extremely rare, owing, no doubt, to distance, a frequent cause 
of fission in the caste system. The Shevaroys are divided into 
three Nads, (1) Sela-Na’d (Salem), (2) Moha-Nad, (3) Mutta-Nad 
each under its own P attalchdran, and each containing nine 


‘Tho Ghinna-Dorais live at Mayambiidi, Mangalam.Maajarai (2), PuclCi- Pak- 
kalam and Nallamati, * 

® The term appears in the insorijitioiiB of Asoka and ia suppoaod to be 
identioal witb Chera, see Malahar Bistrict Gazetteer, p. 2>. Tha Malaiyalis of 
tile Paohai-malais and Kolli-maiais also lay olaiin to the title Kaiiilnn, 

®(1) Peuya-Kalmyans, (2) OIiinaa-Kalrayans, (3) Jadaya-Kavunflan Nad, 
(4) Knruha-Kavandaii Nad, (5) Ariya-Eavandan Nad ; bgo helow, Vol, II, p, 
299, and of Soulh Arcof District Gazetteer, p. 329 aq. for tlio functiona of th’cae 
Poligara. 
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CHAP. Ill, fattis under Muppcms, wlio are elected as a rule, each, from a 
Stirvey op vaguppu prescribed hy cuBtom. The PattrMdrans are assisted bj 
0^0 ManiyakJedrans, who give notice of marriages to the villages of the 
Makiyaiia. Nad concerued, and summon the villagers to attend ; the MSppam 
are assisted by Kangdnis, The village of Ghitteri is the residence 
of a Guru, who appears to be revered by all three sub-castes of 
Malaiyalis. 

Brahman purohits^ are not usually employed by Malaiyalis, and 
the purohit's duties at mamagea and other domestic oocurrences 
are performed hy the caste officers above enumerated, in addition 
to tbeir judicial functions. A Paitalikdran or Dorui is treated 
with great respect, and his dignity requires that whoever meets 
him should prostrate before him. 

Though the traditions of the Malaiyalis trace their origin to 
Oonjeeveram, their customs point to Malabar, and it has been con- 
jectured that they migrated from the ancient Kingdom of Kerala.* 
Kaliayan inscriptions (Vol. II, p. 300) throw no light on the sub- 
ject. It is possible, however, that certain Malaiyali customs are 
survivals of a state of civilization which at one time was common 
to both the east and west of the Indian Peninsula, and which 
is now confined to the Malabar Coast, The customs referred 
to are the following ; — 

(1) Among the Kolli-Malaiyalis, boys and girls wear the 
forelook {mun-kudumi) which is such a becoming and universal 
feature of tho West Coast Hindus, tbo rest of the head being 
shaved. Boys retain this forelock till they are about 12 years of 
ago, and girls till they attain puberty ; boys then have this fore- 
lock shaved off, and grow a kuduini at tho hack of tho head in 
accordance with the fashion universal^ in tho East Coast Districts, 
and girls allow all their hair to grow. Among the Paohai-Malai- 
yalis also, littlo girls wear the forelock, hnt, unlike their Kolli- 
malai cousius, they do not wait for puberty before they shave it off. 

(2) The women of the Kolli-inalais wear cloths of white 
cotton, tied across the breast and under the armpits, never passed 
over the shoulder, and falling a little below the knees. The other 
two sub-castes, however, follow the fashion of the plains. 

(3; The women of the Kolli-malais wear beneath their 
ordinary cloth a short loin-cloth of white cotton about a yard and 


^ Th.6 Kolli-Malaiyalis of Bhavani Taluk are, kowover, said to acknowledge as 
QwriL an Ayyaiigar Braliman residing at PulaYori. 

’ A suggestive article by Mr, M.D. Sabbaroyan is printed in Vol. Y, p. 821 sq. 
of the Indian ILeviev) (IROl), The theories therein advanced are not, however, 
tenahle in the light of historical critioism, 

® Except among Soliya Brahmans and Dlkshitare, see Oastes and Trihss, 
Yol. T, p. 341. 
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a half long and three-fourths of a yard wide, which serves no 
apparent uscl'ul purpose, but bears a striking resemblance to that 
worn by the girls of Malabar. Similar cloths are worn by the 
women of the other two suh-castea beneath their ooloured^JMdarazs.’- 

(4) Though tattooing is permitted among the Pachai-Malai- 
yalis and the Periya-Malaiyalis, yet the Kolli-Malaiyalis entertain 
sueh a strong prejudice against the practice, that they will not 
permit any tattooed person to enter one of their houses. Why 
their feeling on the subject should he so strong is not clear, but 
it is a significant fact that on the Malabar Coast, tattooing is 
practically unknown.^ 

(5) On attainment of maturity some Malaiyali girls remain 
under pollution for 30 days, a period longer than any rocognised 
in the plains, hut by no means unoommon in Malabar. Ofirere 
appears, however, to be a tendency among Malaiyalis to shorten the 
period. 

(6) The only ear-ornament worn by girls among the Kolli- 
Malaiyalis is a "■ big boss -shaped hollow cylinder of gold or gilt from 
an inch to an inch-and-a-half or more in diameter an ornament 
which requires the lobe of the ear to be largely extended in order 
that it may bo fitted in, and which resembles the toda worn by 
Kayar women. 

It is impossible to believe that the above oustoms, which differ- 
entiate the Malaiyalis from the Hindus of the plains, are inno- 
vations on their ancestral observances, and they must therefore be 
survivals. It is clear, too, that the Malaiyalis of the Kolli-malais 
have been less affected by the forces of assimilation tlian their 
cousins. Whatever be the source to which these survivals should 
be traced, the suggested affinity with the civilization of Malabar 
seems further corroborated by certain marriage customs wliioh 
appear to he the reminiscenoes of a polyandrous civilization such as 
that which has made the Nayars and kindred communities famous. 

The Malaiyalis observe the rule of menarikam (see p. 133) with 
unusual rigor, and with curious results. An inconvenience in- 
herent in the menanJtam system is that sometimes the u?'mai-ghi 
is a good deal older than the husband allotted to her by fate and 
oustoiQ . Henoe it sometimes happens that “ sons when more 


CHAP. Ill 

Sdevet op 
Castes. 

Mulaiyalis 


^ Mr. S, Krishuaswami Ayjang-av writes “ Two piooea of oloth were worn 
by all women in early times, thougli I am not certain when aotnally tlie practice 
drops out. It seems to bo quite an Ar-yan praotico, as I liave aeon it referred to 
qnite often in. Sanscrit literature.” As a general usage it Burviyes on the West 
Coast. See Malabar District Gazetteer, p. 143. 

“ Tli 0 practice of tattooing among the Paoliai-Malaiyalis is traoed. tradiclou- 
ally to the Vsdaohi bride of Haduvannan. 

^ Vide Malabar District Gazetteer, p. 145. 
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CHAP. III. children are married to mature females and the father-in-law of 
SaavEY or the hride aaaumea the performance of the prooreatiye function "~ 
Castes. raises up a progeny on his son’s hehalf. “ When the putative 

Ualaiyu,lis. father comes of a.ge, and in their turn his wife’s male oSspring are 
married, he performs for them the same office that his father did 
for him,” If the hoy-hushand’s father is dead, or is not particu- 
larly fond of his daughter-in-law, one of his hroLhers or some 
other near male relative may ho requisitioned to take charge of 
the girl.^ Another curious custom reported of the Periya-Malai- 
yalis is that the wedding tali is not tied by the bridegroom, but hy 
a stranger known as the Kaniyan, whose function seems analogous 
to tliat of the Manatdlan in a idli-heUu-kalydnam in Malabar.® Tet 
more significant is the fact that though a woman lives openly iu 
adultery, all the children she hears to her paramour ® are regarded 
as tho lawful children of her rightful husband. In fact, divorce is 
not permitted among the Periya-Malaiyalis, is discouutenaneodhy 
the Kolli-Malaiyalis, and a husband never loses the proprietary 
right over his wife’s children, whoever their father may he. The 
Pachai-Malaiyalis are said to allow divorce on payment of a line 
of Bs. 25, hut tho practice is presumably an innovation, hnitative 
of the customs of the plains. 

On the wlrole the marriage customs of the Maiaijalis differ 
hut little from those of tho plains’*. The betrothal contract is 
settled in the presence of the Ur-JCavundan, and if the contracting 
parties belong to different villages, the i’r-Kavmdana of both 
villages should he present, and the PattaMdran’s consent should 
he obtained. The bride-price varies, and is often paid in kind; 
the Pachai-Malaiyalis of Httankarai give i om- kandagam of grain, 


• ^ It ia a oogftoin that the ^falaiyaliB are nob proud of, and they ai'O relnc- 
tanh to admit its oxistouce. That (.he practice was once wideaproad cannot be 
donhtedi See Tricliinopoly Vistriot Qazeiieer, p. 94, of. p. 103 (Konga Vellalars}, 
and p, 123 fTotfciyana), 

^ Sqq Malabar Viatrict Gazetteer jipip. 101 and l73. On the Kolli-malaiH the 
tali is said to be tied by the Vr^Kavandan^ IntevcourKe between the Eaniyan 
and the bride would be considered inocsluoua. Mr. IjG li’nnu writBs that on 
the day of marriage the Malaiyali bride in. tho OhittSri villages is tlia oomraon 
property of all the villagers except tho person chieOy interested, but after that 
date she belongs to him oxclnsively, ” and adds with reforouce to the last sen- 
tence in theory at least, for tho villngo bouses have generally two doors, at 
0110 of which the paramour deposits hia 8lii)pere on entering; ehoulcl tliemaster 
the house after seeing theso persist in entering his own house, he wonld be 
held guilty of a very serious breach of village etiquette. ” [iJaZem Bisirici 
Manual, V ol. II, p, 274. ] Local enquiries show that this custom is still obFerved. 

^ Provided of course that he is a Malaiyali ; a Uasou with, a man of another 
oasts invariably involves exoommanicatiou, 

* For a description of a Malaiyali wedding on the Shevaroys see Castes 
and Trihesy Vol. 17, p. 220. 
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4 pagodas (Ea. 14) in cash, and a cow with calf; elsewhere it CHAP. JII 
ranges from Es. 10 to Es. 50. A fee of Es. 10-8-0 should also he ® 
paid to the olRcers of the caste^, but this may ho remitted by the __ 
PattakMran. On the Pachai-malais the preliminary nahngu is Maiaiyaiis, 
performed on Snudays, the pandals erected at tho houses of both 
bride and bridegroom ^ on Wednesday, and the Muhurlam takes 
place at the bride’s hoase on Thursday. At the house of each 
party a lalasam is prepared of three new vessels placed one above 
the other, and is taken to the Vignosvara tempole on the Wednes- 
day night. The order in which part-sityifflri is distributed is governed 
by rigid etiquette. The Periya-Borai receives five shares, the other 
Dorais four each, the Mandtris throe each, the Kulta-Kamndan two 
and the MUppan one . The bridegroom then presents th o brid o with 
the/iiirfli, a white or red oloth with a black border, measuring from 
12 to 17 cubits in length and from 2 to 3 cubits wide On the 
Kolli-malais the ceremonies take place at the bridegroom’s bouse, 
whither the bride is taken between daybreak and 7 a.m. on tho 
wedding morning. The bridegroom places the idli on the girl’s 
neck, and the U'r-E'avmdati) standing behind her, ties it. It is 
the ^r-KavundaUi too, who places the hand of tho boy in that of 
the girl, and who pours water over their clasped hands.' 

Widow re-marriage is permitted in all three snh-castes^. The 
Eolli-Malaiyalis do not permit a widow to marry her hush an d’s 
brother ; the Pacbai-Malaiyalis allow such unions. At a widow 
marriage among Kolli-Malaiyalis the bridal couple kneel opposite 
each other, and a cloth, is suspended between them ; the bride- 
groom passes the idli under the cloth, and places it on tho bride’s 
neck, but he is not allowed to sec tho faco of the bride till the tali 
is tied by the Ur-JBavundan . When a widow marries, the children 
she bore to her first husband are taken charge of by their father’s 
nearest male relative, and it is usual for a father to register his 
patta land in the name of his children to prevent it being enjoyed 


1 See Dr. Shortb’s UfZJ lia-nt/ej, Vol, III, pp. 39 and 40, The poor generally 
pay at the time only a portion, whilab the remainder of the dowry iapaicl by yearly 
inatalments, and instanoos have come to my knowledge where the son was pay- 
ing by dribs and drabs the dowry due by his father when he marriod iiis mothor. 
Should an elderly man marry a young girl, lie has to pay a mtioh larger dowry 
than would be required of a young* man.” 

2 Marriage at the bridegroom’s house appears to have been the original 
customj but the IPattalchdran may claim tlio privilego of fixing the place where 
the wedding Ehould be celebrated. Cf. Dr. Shortt’s Kill Ranges, Yol, II, p. 30, 

3 The Tiiirai of the Periya-Malaiyalis is said to bo only tliree or fonr cubits 
ill length. 

^ This practice is said to be prohibited among the DoraU of tho "Pachai* 
Malaiyaiie. 
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onAF. in. ijy jjjg widow’s husband. Divorce proceedings among the Pachais 
Subtey of jfahiiyalis are of the siinplcst description; the husband declares 

i ' iu the presence of the Gum, that lie has abandoned his wife, and 

Makiyulis. pg tenders her a bit of straw or a splinter of wood in token of 
repudiation. She is not allowed, however, to marry a second 
husband tiU. her first husband dies. 

It is possible that a pollution period of thirty days on attain- 
ment of maturity was at one time observed throughout the caste, 
and that tiro period has subsequently been shortened in imitation 
of lowland practice. On the Paohai-malais, it is said, the girl 
is kept in a hut outside the village for five days, and on the Gth 
she is bathed and admitted into the house, but the house remains 
under minor pollution for another thirty da 3 ^Sj and no villager may 
enter it. Throughout these thiidy days the girl is bathed daily, 
water hemg poured over her head, and_ the house is cleansed once 
a week. The Pachai-Malaiyalia of Uttankarai Taluk, however, 
observe segregation and pollution for twelve days. Some 
Kolli-Malaiyalis observe thirty days’ pollution, some only fifteen. 
Among the Petiya-Malaiyalis the period varies from seven to 
eleven days. Por the purification ceremony it is the fashion for 
the few who can afford it to employ Brahman 'purdhUs, Purifica- 
tion after childbirth is said to take place on the 12th, 15th 
or 16th day, but the Paohai-Malaiyalis observe pollution of a 
minor kind for thirty days. No formal child -naming ceremony 
is performed, and no fixed rule appears to exist as to when 
a child should he named, A Eolli-Malaiyali child is named 
sometimes on tbo 10th day, sometimes in the 3rd month after 
birth, on the Pachai-malais at tho end of a year, while on 
the Shevai'oys the name is given on the 3rd day. It is not un- 
common to consult the local as to what name should he 

selected, the priest, after certain ceremonies, annonucing the name 
under divine inspiration. Children are often named after popular 
deities, e.g., Kongan (Kongay, if a girl), Vadaman (Vadami), 
Siraugan (Sirangi), Pidavan (Pidari), Kali, Arppali, etc. ; in fact 
boys are more frequently named after a God than after their 
grandfather (p. 132). Popular nicknames are Kariyan (black), 
Vellaiyan (fair), Knttaiyan (short), Saduij-an (curly), Periya 
Payal (big boy), OhinnaPayal (little boy), etc. It is the practice 
among the Kolli-Malaiyalis to boro the left nostril,^ among the 
Paohai-Malaiyalis the right nostril, and among the Periya- 
MalaiyMis neither nostril. Malaiyali women never wear the 
ravihhai, aud, while at home or in the field, they leave bare tho 
shoulders, arms and upper part of the body ; before strangers, 


1 Dr. Skortt, Hill Ranges, Vol. II, p, 37. 
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however, and when going to market the upper end of the cloth is 
loosened' from over the breast or waist and carried across the left 
shoulder, and thrown loosely over the hack, shoulders, and arms.” 
The Paoiiai-Malaiyalis seem peculiarly fond of colour ; their women 
never wear white except on theii- wedding day, whon they don 
theii:Mm(p. 159), which is never tied above the waist. They 
are permitted to wear either “ hlaok ” or red cloths, and generally 
prefer a dash of yollow, orange, or green ; they wear green and 
crimson glass in their ear-rings, and oven the men affect bright 
colours in their only article of attire, the hdinciucoin. Their dietary 
is of the usual type, and includes pork. Malaiyalis of both sexes 
are ardent smokers. The practice of producing &q by silica and 
steel survives among the Paohai-Malaiyitlis, only two or three 
men in a paifi poases-sing the necessary apparatus, which, together 
with some charred cotton, is kept in a email leather pouch. Tho 
houses and agricultural methods of the Malaiyalia are referred to 
elsewhere (pp. 108 and 2il). The duties of the barber, dhoby 
and midwife are performed b}’ people of their own caste. They 
engage Pariahs, however, to play tom-toms, etc., on ceremonial 
oooasioiia, and Pariahs are employed as agricultural lahonrers and 
assist them on their hunting oxoursions. When any of their cattle 
die, they will not go near or touch the carcase, but send for the 
nearest Pariahs to come and remove it ; but should an animal get 
injured intentionally or accidentally, and bo likoly to dio of the 
injury, they will then sell them to the coolies for a trifle. 8oino of 
the Malaiyalis are in great repute as eow-dootors, and they will sot 
a broken leg very well. They will not touch a cow-hide or use it as 
ropes for their ploughs, etc,, nor do they make any attempts to 
secure tho hide of thoir cattle that die; it becomes the perquisite 
of the Pariahs who remove tho carcase. i 

Malaiyalis ordinarily bury their dead, hut thej' hum those who 
die of cholera, leprosy or any other infections or epidemie disoase. 
When cremation is rc.sortGd to, tho milk-ceremony is omitted. 
The rites observed are similar to those of the plains. The bier 
is sometimes covered by a canopy, in which caso it is called a tSr. 
The pollution period varies ; on the Pachai-Malais it is said to 
last a mouth, among the Paohai-Malaiyalis of IJttankarai for ton 
days, among the Periy a- Malaiyalis for twelve or fifteen days, and 
on the Kelli- malais it closes on the third day. The ghosts of the 
dead are believed to haunt the house, and mast be propitiated with 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, pigs, etc., as the pujari prosoribes, or a 
peg of Strychnos nux-vomim, or a nail is driven into tho gra,vo over 


L 


^ Dr. Shortt's Tlill Banges, Vol. II, p. 1] , 
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the head of the corpse. No sriiddhas aro performed, hut the spirits 
of departed aucestois are worshipped on occasions of marriage, 
childbirth and puberty, during public festivals, and on Fridays, as 
pattamns or Iiousehold deities. A Malaiyali's house is held sacred, 
and not even a Brahman is allowed to enter it with shoes ou. 

The Malaiyalis worship both Siva and Vishnu impartially, and 
they wear both ndmam and vibhuti, the former being reserved 
usually for religious worship, and the latter for everyday use. 
They do not, however, ordinarily resort to Brahmanio temples or 
employ Brahman archdkars?- The patron deity of the caste is 
Kari-Eaman, an incarnation apparently of Vishnu. His chief 
shrine is at Eovil-Pndur, in the Mel-Nad of the Periya Kalrayans. 
He has a shrine at Tammampatti, and a somewhat pretentious 
temple in hia honour was built a few years ago at Haradiyur ou 
the Shevaroys. It contains idols of Siva and Parvati, Vislmu and 
Lahshmi, Vigueavara, and a dozen upright stones in two rows, 
decorated with white spots. The entrance is adorned with Sanlu, 
chakram and ndmam, the superstructure with figures of Vislmu, 
Rama, four Garudas and four Nandis. Piy'a is performed every 
Saturday, and a car-festival takes place in Masi. The pujdri is 
prohibited from tasting flesh, and may not attend any animal 
sacrifice, or dine with flesh-eaters. No blood-sacrificcs are made 
to Kari-Eaman, and it is said that any who have taken part in a 
blood-sacrifice are prohibited from entering his temple till after 
the lapse of three or four clays. In pursuance of a vow Malaiyalis 
of both sexes dedicate tbeir hair at the shrine. 

A similar vagnoness appears to exist regarding the god whose 
shrine is on tlie Shevarayan Hill. Dr. Shortt preserves a tradition 
that “ a Shervacaran or Commander of a body of soldiers, being 
a pious and holy man, visited this hill from the low country to 
worship Eamaswami, the then presiding deity. His piety gained 
him much more honour and fame, and when he died, which he 
did on this hill, it was called after him, and images of stone were 
made and placed in the temple. Eamaswami was forgotten and 
Shervacaran took his place.” ^ 

The cult of Vishnu survives also in a vague foiun in the 
Perumal-kbvils to he found in many Malaiyali villages; this 


1 The temple of Arappallsvaraii in Ynlappuv Nad ia an exception. (TricHno- 
poly Distrioi Qaaetieer, p. 175.) They also regard with great revorenoe the 
Vialmii temple of Srlraugam. 

^HillIlo,nges, 7ol, II, p. 48. Th.e sbriao is said to have onoe contaiued an 
idol of gold, but this was stolen and a stone idol took its plaoc. For a dosorip- 
tiou of tho festival, see Gastea and Tribes, Voi, IV, p. 415 aq. 
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Pei'uma,! cult is harlcly recognisable as Visbnu worship/ and CHAP. IIT. 

sometimes the deity is unprovided with a shrine. The cult is, Suevey of 

however, entirely dissociated from blood-sacrifice, and the pujari 

(a Malaiyali) is usually a vegetarian. The appropriate day for Malnijalis. 

Perumal worship is Saturday. The Kolli-Malaiyillis worship a 

god they call Arangattappau or Aranga-Sivan, whom they regard 

as the tribal god of the three eponymous ancestors of the oastej 

and who appears to be a counterpart of Kari-Eaman. In 

Kuuduni Nad^ he is served by a Brahman Q-urukhal, and the 

ritual observed is hardly distinguishable from that of ah ordinary 

Siva temple ; abhishekham oonsists of bathing the idol first with 

water, then with milk, and thirdly with gingelly oil ; it is then 

dressed in a new cloth and marked with sandal and kunkuimm ; 

dhupam is then offered ; lamps arc lighted, a plantain leaf full 

of cooked food is placed before the idol, the usual mantras aro 

repeated, and camphor is burnt ; blood-sacriSoos are altogothor 

avoided, and the only offerings made are boiled grain, milk, sugar, 

fruit and other items appropriate lo Siva worship. H.is attendant 

Aranga Sevagan receives worship as a distinct deity/ but his 

priest is a Malaiyali and nob a Brahman. The cult of Viguesvara 

is as ubiquitous among the Malaiyalis as elsewhere, and ho is 

often worshipped in the form of neolithic implomonts placed 

upright or heaped promiscuously in a little dolmen'^ or iu a 

shrineless walled enclosure, Monday is the proper day for the 

worship of Yignesvara. There is atempole of Subrahmanya under 

the familiar name of Kandaswami in Pirakarai Nad ; with a 

three days’ festival in Panguni (March — April), but otherwise 

his cult is rare. Kamakshi is also honoured with a few shrines 

and there are a few Dharmaraja temples devoted to the Panclava 

cult. 

The list of minor deities worshipped by the Malaiyalis is a 
long one. Their favourite Saktis are Kali, Pidari and Mari ; 

Ayyauar, too, is worshipped. Kali has an annual oar-festival in 
Edappuli Nad in Chittrai or Vaiyasi. Saturday is in some parts 
her special day of worship. Pidari has many epithets, suoli as 
Periya, Chiuna, Soka, Pudu, Karum, Karakkattu, Malunguttu, 
etc. Her favourite week-day and her annual festivals vary in 


^ One sucli cult, in Gnndui’ Narl, Namakkal Kolli-malais, goos by Ibo o.YUa- 
ordinary name o£ “ Pey (Demon) Pernmill.” 

^ Also in Gnndiii' Had. o£ the Nainakkal Kolli-malaia. 

“ According to some aooountg both. Aranga-Sivan and hia peon uvo honoured 
with the saoriace of fowls and goats. Some informants, however, actually 
identify Arianga-SSyagan with Arangattappan. 

“ E.g., at lislur and Kalckanihadi on tho SUevaroys, 

X-1 
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different Nad.s. The chief festival of Mari-amma,n, or Mariyayi 
as she is often called, occurs in the spring months, Tai, Masi, or 
Panganij about the time of full moon. Her special ■week-days 
are Tuesdays and Pridays. Other important “ mother goddesses^’ 
are Naohi-amma, Pongalayi, Kongalayi and Ponnayi. Naohi is 
variously known as Mela-Nachi, Eoda,-kara-Nachi, Ariya-lSTachi, 
Ehiya-Nachi. Elu-karai-Naohi, etc. Her special week-day appears 
to be Thursday. She must he worshipped in perfect silence, 
and the prasada is taken home by the worshippers. She is 
said to he a patron goddess of the Vedans, and the existence of 
her cult among the Kolli-Malaiyalis is traced to their Vedaohi 
anoestress.^ Pongalayi is called by many epithets, e.g., Kosakkuli, 
Mayilati, Tannipali, Yelarayan, M'Qlakadu. Panikkankadu, 
Pekkadu, etc The demons worshipped by the Malaiyalis are 
known by many names, snch as Periya-Andavan, Anrli-appan, 
Namhi-andan, Sadayan, Vettukkaran, Masi-Malaiyan, TJrulaiyan, 
eto., but by far the moat important cult is that of Karuppan, who 
is propitiated in every village by pig sacrifice, his special per- 
quisite being the livers of the victims. With him is sometimes 
associated a female deity known as Ksnni-amma. 

Many of these minor deities have no shrines, and are wor- 
shipped in the open air or in a roofless walled enclosure, especially 
in the case of Karuppan. They are serv ed by piijdris of Malai- 
yali caste, who are known as Ta.thans or Andis, and whose office 
is often hereditary. It is usual for one and the same ptijari to 
serve several deities, and he is sometimes distinguished from his 
fellow Malaiyalis by his turban, by growing his hair long, and 
sometimes by ahstaiuing from animal food for a period or 
throughout his life. The chief general festivals observed by 
Malaiyalis are Pongal, Dipavali and the 18th Adi. The second 
day of Pongal (Mattu-Pongal) is celebrated by a great hunting 
excursion, and by bull-dancos.® 

The Telugu ryots are known by the general name Kapu, a 
term which is loosely applied to tho caste groups otherwise 
known as Eeddis, Karnmas, Telagas and Volamas, and even 
Balijas, and is extended to the Kanarese Yakldligas also. The 
“ Kapus ” number over 44,000, of whom 35,000 are returued for 
Hosin' Taluk, over 2,000 for Salem and about the same number 
for AttUr. Most of the Hos'ur Eapus, however, are Kanarese 
Yakkiligas. The Karnmas (4,681) are found mostly in Hoahr 


^ Cf. lier cult at Anganamalai (tialiaraja-gadai), the fOTjner centre o[ Yedan 
(Kangundi) influence, Vol. IP, p. 178. 

“ See description of a bnU-dance in Oastes aiid Tribes, Vol. IV, p, 417. 
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and the Telagas (841) in Salem. The Yelamas ^ number only 91, 
all in Hoshr Taluk, The exact relationship between these castes 
has not yet been clearly determined ; it is probable, however, that 
they, together with the Balijas (see p. 178) and the Eazus (see 
p. 191), come originally of the same stock, and settled in the 
District’in the wake of the Vijayanagar conquests. Tho Telagas, 
Balijas and Eazus claim military antecedents, and there is 
evidence for classing the Kammas as Balijas, One more im- 
portant class of Telugn cultivators deserves mention, viz., the 
Tottiyas, who number 6,410, and who are found mostly in the 
Taluks of Salem, Tiruchengodu and Omalur. They aro an 
interesting Telugn caste peculiar to the Tamil country. ^ 

The best known sub- castes of Kapus in Salem District are : — 

(1) the Pokanatis, (3) the Nerati and 

(2) the Pedakanti, (4) tho Panta Eeddis. 

The Pokanati Eeddis are commonest in Dharmapuri Taluk ; ® 
a few occur near Tumbal, in the north of Attur Taluk, but not 
in the Sweta-nadi Yalley. 

Pedakanti Eeddis are found in the sonth-west and south of 
tlttankarai Taluk, in Dharmapuri and in Hosur.** In tho 
Baramahal Records the name® is spelt “ Perdagautuwaru,” and is 
said to be derived from perttrfw, a back-door, tbe legend being that 
once on a time a Guru camped near tho village whore their ancestor 
dwelt, and sent an attendant Basari to apprise the villagers of his 
arrival; when the Basari came to tho Eeddi’s house, the latter, out 
of meanness, bolted out of the back-door, and tho Guru, on hearing 
of it, declared that he and his descendants should henceforth have 
no Guru.® The same authority divides the “ Perdagunta Eeddis 


1 The Velamas (who call tlienisclros Huiclu) traoo tlicir origin to Kalahasti 
in Chittoor District. They hear a oloso affinity to tho Kammas. They 
repudiate any connection with tho Balijas, who call thorn Gtlui Tsakulavandlu 
(hunchbacked-washermen). Vitlo N'ortli Arcot Manual, Vol. I, p. 2Xli, and Oaste.i 
and Tribes, Vol. TII, p. 336. 

® Tottiyans are described in detail in Madura District Gazetteer, p, 106, and 
Trichinopoly District Gazetteer, p. 121 ; of. Madras Census lleport, 1891, 
paragraph 361, and Madras Census lleport, 1871, p. 1-16 ; also Oastes and Tribes, 
Vol. VII, p. 183. 

® B.g., Maranda-halli, PiilakSdu, Golla-patti. 

* E.g,, Baira-nattam and Ketu-Eeddi-patti in Uttaukarai, and Aohitta.palli 
in HosOr. 

* The name is also sometimes given as " Penakanti,” and they say they 
came from a place called Gandi-kottai “near Penukonda.” Possibly tbe name 
Pedakanti is an atrocious corruption of Penukonda. Gandi-kota is a stronghold 
of historio fame, a few miles soutli-west of Jammalamadugu in Cuddapah 
District, 

® They are reported, however, to acknowledge as Guru ono Sri Saila Sorya- 
Simhasanam Bhiksha-pati Ayyur olJiguria Komarna-palli Taraf, Hosur Taluk. 
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into two sQotions, OHnna-gumpn andPedda-guinpu, and aub-castes 
tearing these names occur in Omalur Taluk and in the adjoining' 
portion of Dbarmapuri.^ d’liey have no G-nru, hut own the 
authority of a Paltakhlraii at Vellar. They interdine with the 
Pokanatis. 

The Reddis of Attui- Taluk almost all belong to the suh- 
caste known as Panta Kapu, but the term Kapu is never used 
among them. Their chief settlements are in the valley of the 
Swota-nadi,^ in villages bordering on Triohinopoly District ; in 
fact) they are closely akin to tbo Reddis of Triohinopoly, and are 
probably off-shoots of tlie Telngu settlements formed in the lower 
valley of the Xaveri, when Triohinopoly and Madura became the 
seats of Yijayanagar Viceroys.® 

The Nerati Kapus are the most numerous sub-caste of Kapus 
in Hosm, tbeii chief settlement being at Morasur. They also 
occm' in Dharmapuri. Like the Pokanatis and Pedakantis, they 
acknowledge the Guru at Jigur. 

In addition to the above sections, there are communities of 
Koditti (orKodatha), Sajjala, Teloohi and Simpari Kapus reported 
from Hosui' Taluk. In Dharmapuri Xautha Reddis are to he 
found near Toppur, and Perutnha Reddis also occur. Whether 
any of these are true anh-castes, or whether they are to be identi- 
fied with the better-known divisions is uncertain. The Kapus 
employ Brahman purohits and are almost all votaries of Vishnu.^ 

The Kammas are said to derive th eir name from the word 
hamma (Tamil, hammal), a largo ear-ornament worn by their 
women. Their oustoma approximate olosoly to those of the Bali- 
jas. They are divided into two sub-castes, (1) Goda Ohatulu and 
(2) Gampa Ohatulu,® the legend being that two sisters were 
bathing, when a king passed by, and the bashful maids hid, one 
behind a wall ((joda) and the other behind a basket [(jajnpa) and 
tlieso two sisters were respectively the mothers of the two castes, 


‘ Chiiina-gQMpu Roddis ai’e found ttt Ondi-Uota. round Toppur in Dharma- 
puri, and in Rami-Keddi-patti and Arilr-patfci, Omalnr Taluk j Podda-gumpu 
Reddis at Hallur, Kongu-patti and Tellur, 

* B.g., Sendara-putti, Tammampatfci, KorLdayain-galli, Tiraganur, Kadam- 
bur, Tidiivttr, Haduvalm-, Gangavalli, Anaiyampatti. They also occur at Pana- 
marattu-patti. 

® Tide Trichinopoly District Gazetteer, pp. 117 to 119. The Trioliinopoly 
Reddis are represented by tlie Fokanatia and Pantaa. The Pokanatie are ex- 
tremely rare in tho Bulagbat tracts of Salem. District, and their alternatiye 
name Pongala Reddis is said to bo unknown. 

For details regarding the customs of tlio Kapus and allied castes sea 
Trichi-ncgoly District Gazetteer, p. 117 ; A’brt/i, Arcot .llamial, Vol. J, pp. 214-7; 
Castes ancL Tribes, Tol. Ill, pp. 222-4-7. 

® Tide the legend recorded in North Arcot Manual, Tol, I, p. 215, 
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Anotier variation is that in a desperate battle at Gandi-kota CHAP. III. 
almost all the Kammaa‘ were destroyed, except a fow who took 

refuge behind a wall or in baskets.® Possibly the Muttu-kamma 1‘ 

(or Musa-Kamma) Balijas, who are found very rarely in Salem Kammag. 
Taluk, should properly be classed as Kammas. In the Baramahal 
Becords Kammas are divided into two sections, the Musuku- 
Kammas and the Bairu-Kammas. 

The general term for Xanarese ryots is Vakkiliga, or, in its (iii) KaHai-eso 
Tamilised form, Okkiliyan. As already stated, the words Vakki- y^kitliigas? 
liga and Kapu are often int Tcliangeablo, and it is certain that 
many Vakkiligas have been returned as Kapus, especially in 
flosur Taluk, where no Yakkiligaa have been rcturuod at all. 

The Census for 1911 shows 3,078 Vakkiligas, moat of them 
occurring in Dharmapuri Taluk. The Vakkiligas are of immense 
importance in Mysore State, where they form the backbone of the 
population. Three well-marked divisions occur in Salem District 
— (1) Morasu, (2) Knnchiga and (3) Gangadikara. 

The Morasu Vakkiligas derive their name from tho ancient 
Morasu Nad, which ooinprised the eastern districts of Mysore 
State and tho adjoining taluks of Salem and Chittoor Districts. 

They predominate in Hosur Taluk, and are the only division 
represented in Krishnagiri.® 

The Morasu Vakkiligas apparently include several sub-castes, ‘‘ 
among them the Ich-viratu, or “ linger giving,”® Vakkiligas, 
so-called from the custom which compelled every woman of the 
caste, previous to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter as a 
preliminary to betrothal,® to have the last joijits of the ring and 


' VidG Castes and Trihes, Vol. Ill, p, 9G. 


= Vide North Arcot Manual, Vol. I, p. 2lS. For Qandi.hota boo above p. 1C5, 
foot-noto 5, B.T. Pei'daganbi Kapiis, 

3 Their chief settlementB are at I’eddn.Nallar and SudiyiLlam (Aohitta-palli 
taraf), in Hosur and at Mado-palli in Krishnagiri Taluk. 

‘ vide F.S.if,, No. X7, Moraeu Okkalu, p. S. 


5 Or Barallodura (Kan,), for the finger-giving Vakldb'gaB compiiae both 
Telngu and Kanarese Bub-eeotions, who, it is said, intermarry. 

' According to Baohaiian (quoted in Caslea and Triles, Vol. V, p. V6) 
Abbs Dubois ’(Hindu Manners and Customs, 1897, p. 18), TMr. £. Eion 
{Mysore Qaietteer, Vol. I, p. 230) and F.S.Jf., No. XV, p. 10.' Abb6 Dubois, 
however, says two joints in each finger are lopped off. Other authuritieB fo sr ' 
Madras Census Report, 1891, S.D.M,. Vol. I, p. lS7)oonnoot the finger-giving with 
the birth of a grandchild. Mr. le Fanu writes » when a grimdeliild is born in 
afamily, the oldest son of the grandfather, with his wife, appear at tho tomplo 
for the ceremony of boring the child’s ear, and there the woman Ima tho last 
two joints of the third and fourth fingers of liev right hand ohojipod oif It 
does not signify whether the father of tho first grandchild horn he tI,o oldest 
son or not, as in any case it is the wife of the eldest son who has to imderoo 
the mutilation,” 
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CHAP. III. little fingers of her right hand chopped off by the village black- 
SvBVET OF smith’s ohiaol, as a aaorifioe to the caato-god Bandi-Devarn ^ (the 
C^s. (t -g identified with Siva. The legend- 

Takkiligas. ai’j Origin of this cnrioua custom is as follows : — When the 
demon Bhaamaaura had obtained the power of roduoing every- 
thing he touched to ashes by severe iafas, be wished to test his 
power first on god Siva, the donor himself, The deity fled from 
the demon and hid himself in the fruit of a creeper, which to this 
day resembles a linga in appearance. The demon who was pursu- 
ing the god, suddenly losing sight of the latter, asked a Moiasu 
man who was ploughing in the fields there, in which direction the 
fugitive had escaped. The man oE the plough wished to ovade 
the wrath of both the mighty parties and while saying he had not 
observed, pointed with his fingers to the creeper on the hedge 
which had sheltered the fleeing god. Just in the nick of time 
Vishnu came to the help of his brother in the shape of a lovely 
maiden, Mohini. The Eakshasa became enamoured of her, and 
like a fool, forgetting the fatal virtue that his bare touch had 
been endowed with, ho was lured by the damsel to place his hand 
on his own head, and was immediately reduced to a heap of ashes. 
Siva now triumphant was about to punish the treacherous rustic 
with the loss of his erring finger, but his wife, who had carried his 
food, begged hard that the deprivation would render him unfit to 
do his field work and offered two fingers of hers for one of her 
husband.” ® The practice is now obsolete, having been stopped 
by the Mysore Grovernment, and the women now content them- 
selves with “putting on a gold or silver finger-stall or thimble, 
which is pulled off instead of the finger itself.” ^ 

Knnohiga Vakkiligas occur both in Hosur and Dharmapuri 
Taluks.'^ 

Gangadikara Vakkiligas derive their name from the ancient 
conutry of Gaugavadi.^ Denkani-kdta and Tagatti are the head- 
quarters of two Nads or Gadts, each under its own Nattu-Kavwi- 
dan, but they are most numerous in Dhtirinapuri Taluk, whore 
they outnumber tlie other divisions of Vakkiligas. The name 
Gangadikara, however, is not in general use in the taluk, most 
of the members of the community calling themselves Laddagiri 


1 Tho finger-diving Vakkiligas are also known as Bandi Vakkiligas. In 
Baramahal Records they are describecl as Bandi Yellallii. 

“ E.S.M., No. XY, p. 8. Similar legends in endless variety are given in other 
anthoritieB, e.g., Baramahal Records, III, p. lOf), Castes and Tribes, loo. oit., eto. 

5 Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 230. 

* E.g., Cjnmmalapuram in Hoanr • BilijanOr and Erappalli an DlaarmapCri, 

® T-liey are nameroaB in Mysore, Eaaaan and Bangalore Distincta of Mysore 
State. 
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VatMligas, and thej appear to form a separate cndogamous CHAP. III. 
group, distinguisted from the Gangadikaraa proper by tbo fact 

that their woDienfolb are strict vegetarians. They are to be found ^ ‘ 

in the villages of Eoni-halli, Donuakutta-balli, Ajjampatti, Tnkidiigas. 
Banijagara-halli in Peunagaram Division. The significance of 
the name Laddigiri is not clear. ^ 

In addition to the above, a settlement of Musnkn Y ahkiligas 
exists in Toi'a-palli Agiaharam, and a commnnitj' of Dasiri Vakki- 
ligas at Jekkeri, both in TIosur Taluk. Whether these are true 
sub-castes is uncertain. A section known as Anchakara Vakki- 
ligas is said to occur in Kalapamhadi, Erra-palli, Adantir and 
other villages south of Peunagaram. 

The Pastoral Castes (64,746) are repn-esented by tbe Tamil (2) Pastoral 
Idaivans (21,395), the Telugu Qollas (9,386) and the Kurubas 
(33,965), who apeak both Telugu and Kanaicae.^ The Idaiyana 
and Gollaa tend cattle, the Euruhaa sheep and goats. The Idai- 
yana ^ are strongest in Attur (7,000), tlttankarai and Krishuagiri ; 
the Gollas in Hoahr, Dharmapuri, Omalnr and Attbr ; the Kuru- 
has in Hoshr (15,000), Dharmapiuri (7,300), Erishnagiri (6,800), 
irttankarai (2,700), very few indeed ocerming in the Talaghab. 

This distribution of the Pastoral Castes shows clearly that grassing 
is of far greater importance in the Balaghat and BaramahS,! than 
in the comparatively poorly-wooded Talaghat. 

The Kurubas or Eurumbars as they are sometimes called, Kumbas. 
are classed as tJru-Knrubas and Eadu- Kurubas, or Town Kurubas 
and Country Kurubas.^ Those in Salem District belong to the 
former group, and most of them speak Kanarcse. The TJru-ICuru- 
bas are divided into throe clearly defined sub-castes, (1) Hosa 
(new), also called Haln (milk) or Hatti (cotton) Kurubas, who 
use a marriage Icanhanam of cotton, (2) the Hale (old), also called 
Kamhli (blanket), Unue (wool) or Jadi Kurubas, whose kanh'cmam 

^ The Laddigiri Vakkiligiis state that Laddigiri is a village somewhere near 
the Tangabhadra in Jiellary or Knrnool District. Mr. B. S. Lloyd, Oolleotor of 
Kurtiool, writes, “ there is a small and rather iiiHignificant village oalied 
Laddigiri on the Handri, a tributary of tbe Tungabhadia. It is about 20 miles 
from the Tnngabhadra itself. The nearest railway station is Voldmtbi, 8 or 10 
miles off.” 

^ The Cghbus figures cannot be relied on, for the Idaiyans show an increasG of 
6,624 (nearly 50 per cent) on the figures for 1901, which is iinposBible, 
especially as the 1001 figures include Tiruppattur and Namakkal, while the 1911 
fignrea do not. Obviously many Gollas, or Kurubas, or both, must have been 
retarned as Idaiyans by Tamil. speaking onnmoratorB. 

^ Bor a description of the Idaiyans Boo Madura District Gazetteer, p. 06, Castes 
and Tribes, Tol. II, p. 352, and the authorities quoted In Census Report, 1901, 

Part I, p. 155. Among the sab-castes given in Castes and Tribes, both Gollas 
and Kurubas have been incliiclod. 

* Bor tbe legends of their origin see R.S.M., Ho. I, Kuruba, pp. 2-3, 
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is of wliite, "black and yellow wool, and (3) tbe Ando Kurnbas, 
whose Mnhttmm is of ootton and wool mixed. Males of these 
three groups may interdine. Tbe Old Kurnbas weave kaniblis ; 
the New Karubas tend sheep; the Ando Kurnbas consider them- 
selves suporior to both, claim to have been a warrior caste, and call 
themselves Ande-Eavuts. Enrnbas formed an important fighting 
element in the armies of Haidar Ali and of the Anknsagiri Poli- 
gars, and several fiefs of military origin still remain in the posses- 
sion of Inamdars of the Ande sub-caste. Their favourite caste 
title la Nay aka, 

All three divisions are split into exogamous clans called Kulas? 
The following Kiilas are reported in Salem District; for the 
“New” Kurnbas, DSva-knlam, Ari-kul am (according to Mr. 
Nanjundayya, Ai-i — Baukinitb7-acemosa)f Pisa-kulam, Made-kidam, 
Sangini-kulam, Sanna-knlam, Kaja-kulam; for “ Old” Kurnbas, 
Pottu'kulam, Basiri-knlam, Gaudi-kulara, Hege-kulam, Araau- 
kulam, Sangama-kulam, Ala-marattu-kulam. It would seem that 
some of these names are not confined to one sub- caste, A large 
proportion of them are names of plairts, and the elan so named 
observe a quasi-totamistic reverence for the plants after which 
they are called. The Sanku-knlam clan of the Ande Kurnbas is 
so named from the Ohank shell {Turhinella pyrum), and it is said 
that the members of this clan may not use the Ohanks as a feed- 
ing bottle for their babies, a use to which the shell is put through- 
out South India. 

The “ Old ” Kurnbas distinguish themselves as belonging to 
the Ballala-Eayan-Vamsam and the Bljjala-Eayan-Vamsam. 
Tbe “ New Kurnbas are divided into three groups, named after 
throe week days, Monday, Thursday, and Sunday Kurnbas. Yet 
another distinction exists, which is said to he common to all three 
snb-castes, namely, the Maduve-Salu or offspring of regular marri- 
age, the Kndike-Salu or offspring of informal marriage, and the 
Basavi-Salu or offspring of unmarried girls.^ Exogamous elans 
are said to equal in number the grains in fom- seers of paddy. 

The Guru of tbe Ande Kurnbas is a Lingayat, and the men 
of certain clans who exercise priestlj’ functions among them wear 
a lingam round their neck and abstain from flesh and alcohol. 
The Lingayat influence in the caste is, in fact, strong. At the 
same tiine the Ande and “ Old ” Kurnbas employ Brahman 
purohits at weddings and funerals, but the “ Now ” Kurnbas 
content themselves with 'purohits of their own caste. 


^ Mr. H, V. Manjundayya in S.SM. givss a list of 111 Kulaa, 
® E.S.M., No. 1, 'p. 5. 
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Males arc not allowed to be tattooed. Among tho " New ” 
Eurubas, w'ouien, wear white cloths, and blacli: olothsare considered 
inauspioiouB, “ Old ” Etiruba wo?neu, on the other hand, invari- 
ably wear a blade hwihh, any other colour being prohibited ; the 
himbii is not thrown over the shoulders, bat is tied tightly over 
the breasts and under the armpits, and secured round the waist 
with a girdle of coir rope, a fold being made in the liambli to 
conceal the existence of the rope. Tho bodice {rmikkai) is worn 
only by women of the Ande sub-caste, whose cloths may be of 
any colour. After marriage, Euruba women slioidd wear shoes 
and not walk abroad barefooted. 

The " Old ” Knrnbas observe a ourious custom in their annual 
festival to Eira Devar.^ The images are set in a row in an open 
space and garlanded, and flowers, milk, coco-nuts, etc., aro offered 
to them, Such of the worshippers as have vows to perform, 
garlanded and covered with saffron, dance in front of the deities, 
and work tbemsGlvoa up into a state of frenzied excitement, and 
when the climax; is reached, the devotees sink to the earth with 
one leg bent under and the other stretched out in front (or 
else simply kneol), while tho pa/arf breaks quantities of cooo-nnts 
on their heads. The operation looks painful, and some of the 
enthusiastic wince as the blow falls, but broken skulls are unheard 
of, and the coco-nut is certainly the weaker vessel, No anmial 
sacrifice is offered at this 'festival. The fragments of broken 
oooQ-nut belong “ by right to those whose skulls have cracked 
them and who value the pieces as sacred morsels of food. For a 
month before this annual ceremony all the people have taken no 
meat, and for three days the ^ujdri has lived on milk alone. At 
the feast therefore all indulge in rather immoderate eating, but 
drink no liquor, calling excitedly on their particular God to grant 
them a prosperous year.” ^ 

The Gollas, the great Tolugu caste of cattle graziers; rank high 
in the social scale, though, curiously enough, they do not employ 
Brahman purdhits. They sometimes call themselves Yadavas, 
and claim kinship with the Tadava dynasty of DSvagiri, One 
section of the caste, known as Eokkasa or Bokkusa Gollas, has 
given up shepherding and taken to guarding treasure as an 
hereditary oconpation ; hence the treasury servants who are 
entrusted with lifting, carrying and packing bullion are ofRoially 
known as Gollas, though they do not necessarily belong to the 
Golla caste, Gollas may mess with Nattans, Eaikolars, VeUan 
Ohettis and Eavuts, hut not with Pallis or Tottiyans. The Salem 
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^ Vide Oppei't, op, cit,, 7 ;. 238. 
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Gollas traoo their origin to Gooty, and a quaint story,’- is told to 
explain their migration thence. When the Gollas -were settled at 
Gooty one of the ruling sovereigns (a Nawah, tradition calls him) 
fell in love with a Golla maid and sought her hand in marriage, 
Eefusal spelt ruin, and the jranic-Btrickea Gollas consented to the 
match. A time and place for the -wedding was fixed, and a 
marriage pandal erected. Eut when, on the wedding day, the 
ISTawah arrived at the bride’s house, he found the pandal deserted, 
save for a dog dressed np in girl’s clothes ; the Gollas had quitted 
his kingdom to a man. 

The caste exhibits an extraordinary variety of sub-divisions, 
the exact correlation of which is far from clear No less than 
eight endogamous groups are reported for Balem District alone, 
namely, (1) G-uti (Gooty), (2) Earna (Carnatic), (3) Tnmati, (4) 
Manthai (sheep or cattle-pen), (5) Eoddi (hut), (6) Sana, (7) 
Akalu, (8) Mondi. The caste is also said to be sub-divided into 
seven gotras, most of them associated with plant totoms, viz., (1) 
Mamanthila-vadu, who revere the mamltvgatiee, (2) Siru-p-uvalu- 
vadu, worshipping the nerinji plant, (3) P-Qchanthila- vadu, a section 
in which black beads and black cloths are forbidden, (4) Tanin- 
thila-vadu, (5) Ariyanthila-vadu, who honour the atU tree, (6) 
Pulavanthila-vadu, who may neither out nor burn the pulam tree, 
and (7) Bangaru-vadu (gold).'* All the members of the first four 
of these gotras are looked on as ddyadis and are not allowed to 
intermarry. The same theory holds good for the last three gotras. 
Thus a man belonging to the first batch of gotras must choose his 
bride from the second hatch, and vice versa. 

The fishing castes are represented by the Tamil Semhadavans 
(7,393) and Telugu Bostas (735). Prohablj' a few Eanareso 
Toreyas should be included among one or other of theso heads, as 
they numbered 1,852 in 1901. About half the Semhadavans occur 
in Tirnchengodu Taluk, the rest being distributed evenly through- 
out the District. The Bostas are confined to Hos-ur Taluk.** 

The chief settlement of Seinbadavans is at Edappadi, where 
they have to some extent abandoned their ancestral oconpation as 


1 A similar story is told of tlio other castes, e.g',, t.ha Morasn Yakkiligas 
(S.S.2f,, No. XY, p. 3), BCri Ohettis {Castes and Trihes, Vol. I, p. 213), 

^ According to E.S.lf,, No, XIV, Gollas (exolnslve of the EiLdu-Gollas) are 
divided into three suh easies (1) Urn, (2) Ketta Hntti, and (3) Maddina. In 
B.S.Jf., So, XX, however, eight other snh-oastes are specified, In Baramahal 
Records, III, p. 136, twelve snb.caBtcB are named, 

3 Only the last of these clan names is given in H.S.M., or Castes and Tribes 
and the lists given in those two works are also mntually exclusive. 

* An excellent acconnt of the Bostas is given in R.S.M., So, Y ; of. Castes and 
Tribes, Vol, I, p. 218. 
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fresh-water fishermen and boatmen in lavonr of trade and the 
manufacture of eastoi-oil and pmah (Vol. II, p. 273). It appears 
that the Semhadavans form a homogeneous community and 
recognise no snh-castes. They are divided into about 96 exoga- 
mous clans, called by rather outlandish names, whioh are said to 
be derived from tribal heroes.^ Caste disputes are settled in the 
first instance by a panchdyat nomiuated by the assembled elders, 
and presided over by an hereditary Kdriyuatan. From this 
pmchayat an appeal lies to the Pattakkdran and from the Patiak- 
karan, a seoencl appeal lies to an officer known as Konga-Eayar, 
who lives in Konga-Eaya-palaiyam in Knlia-knrchi Taluk. The 
Semhadavans employ Ei-ahman purohits (usually Tamil or Telugu 
Smartas) for the ceremonies connected with marriage, childbirth, 
puberty, house-warming, srdddhas and the 16th day death 
ceremony, and in the case of Vaishnavites for the mudra- 
dharanam, or sealiog cereinnny, when they are branded in two or 
tbreo places with a metal sanku or chakram. 

The spirits of the dead are propitiated with animal sacrifice. 
The Semhadavans aro specially devoted to tbo cult of Ankal- 
amman, who is said to have been the daughter of a Sembadava 
girl of whom Siva was enamoured. In connection with her 
worship a peculiar ceremony is observed. Once a year the 
worshippers assemble at dead of night in a burning ground ; 
cooked rice, plantains and other offerings are laid on a cloth spread 
on the ground, and sheep, goats, and fowls are saoriiiood. 
Ankal-amman is thon worshipped, and the cooked food is distri- 
buted among the worshippers. This ceremony, known, as 
Maydna-piija (cemetery puja) is performed to the beating of a 
pambai drum. The pujdri gathers five handfuls of the ashes of 
the burning ground, and mixes them with the sacred ashes of 
Ankal-amman'a shrine, the mingled ashes being afterwards distri- 
buted to worshippers. The ashes and the cooked grain distributed 
on these occasions are considered a specifio against barrenness, 

The hunting castes include tho Telugu Vedans and the 
Eanarese Bedas or Boyas, as well as a few (515) Telugu Patras. 
The Vedans according to the Census of 1911 number 4,402, of 
whom about 2,400 are in Hosur and 1,200 in Krisbuagiri Taluk. 
No Vedans are returned in the Census of 1901. In 1901 there 
were 7,388 Boyas and 4,570 Bedas; in 1911 the Boyas number 


^ E.'g. (i) tjlaganathai-, (2) Mainti-kappiriyan, (3) .Anjappuli, (4) Tiripnram- 
kali, (5) Yathayi, (6) Malian, (7) MazUuTenfchi , (3) Tikkali, (9) Iralvan, (10) Bmi- 
girippiriyan, (11) SUriyappiriyan, (12) Ponnattumannan. 

® For a description o£ a similar, bub much more elaborate, ceremony at Mala- 
yanur (Tindivanam Talaic, South Aroot) see Castes and Tribes, Vol. Yl, p. 350, 
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8,077 and the Bedas nil. Apparently there has been some con- 
fusion between the Bedas and Vedans, and also between the Beda 
Boyas and the Odda Boyas (see s.v. Ocldc, p. 187).’^ 

Both Vedars and Bedas come of the same stock and trace 
their descent to V^almiki, who is identified with tho author of the 
Bamayaua. Vdlmiki, it is said, was the illegitimate son of a 
Brahman hy a Vedar woman and adopted the profession of high- 
wayman. One day Eama c appeared to the bandit, convinced him 
of the sinfulness of his life, and converted him to probity. The 
reformed robber had twelve sous, who were the ancestors of both 
Yedars and Bedas. Another eponymous hero, who figures promi- 
nently in Vedar tradition and custom, is ono Kannayya or 
Kanuappa, who is identified by some with one Kannapjja Nayanar, 
one of the sixty-three Saivite saints, a tradition which seems to 
connect them with the Amhalakarans and Valaiya.ns of Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly,^ 

Both V edars and Bedas were originally fighting castes, who 
spread southwards with tho armies of Vijayanagar. On the down- 
fall of Vija.yanagar many of their chief t.ains ostahlished themselves 
as independent Foligars; in fact the Vedar dynasty of the 
Eangundi Zamindars still preserves a shadow of authority over 
the Vedars of the eastern Balaghat and Baramahal, as well as on 
the Javadi lulls of Tiruppattnr. Bedas formed the pick of 
Haidar Ali’s army, and several families of these cousin-castes still 
enjoy Umhilikkai md,iiiyams (see Vol, II, p. 54) granted to them 
hy former Poligars as guardians of the GhatB> 

The most important trading castes are tho Balijas, who num- 
ber 47,270, and include many communities that would more cor- 
rectly he described as agricultural or military ; and the Ohettis, who 
number 83,636. The word “ Chetti ” ^ is used as a general term 
for trader, and covers a multitude of castes. In a more limited 
sense the term is applied to a group of sub-castes which all olaim 
to he Vaisyas. Of the.se the most important are the IComati Vais- 
yas and next to them is the caste group of the Nagarattii Ghottis. 
Of the non-Vaisya merchants who call themselves Ohettis the 


^ In 1901 Bojaa -I- Bedaa ^ 12,138 ; In 19] 1 B 03 'aB VGtlans = 12,479. 

The title Boyi is used by OddoB, and Boscas, as woll as by a Tolugu caste of 
palanquin-beavers. 

^ Or llie sage Vasialita (E.S.M'., No. Ill, p. 1) or Iho seven Riubis (Castes and 
Tri'OBSj Vol. I, p, 180), for ibere ig, as nsual, an infinite variety in tlie 
details of the legend. 

3 See CcLstes and Trihea^ Vol. VIT, p. 332, and E.S.M., No. Ill, p. 2; cL TncU- 
nonoly Diairioi QazettSBTi pp, 105 and lid-. 

* E.g., KviBbnappjL-Nayani-Podiir and Batim.ad.ugu in Eorikai Palaiyain, and 
Ankusagiri-Kottuv in Sulagiri. 

6 “ Chetti ” 12,511, “ Koniati” 11,615, “ Jaiiappan" 9,510 ; total 33,636. 
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most important a e the Janappars. The Nattu-k5ttai Ohettis of OITAP. III. 
Deva-kottai are very rare in Salem District.^ Other castes Buhvey of 
which adopt the term “Chetti” are tho Vaniyars (oil-pressors) 
who appear to hear some affinity to theNagarattu Ohettis (p. 183), Traders, 
the ShaDans (toddy drawers), the Devangas (weavers), the Linga.- 
yats, the Oddara of Attur (Odda-Chetti), the Potters of Pennaga- 
ram Division (Kosa-Chetti) and the Senarkkirdaiyans. Desayi 
Ohettiia the title of the Balija who presides over the Eighteen ” 
Eight-Hand Castes. 

The Komatis trace their origin to Ayodhya ; 714 families, it is Komatis 
said, migrated to Penukonda, where a king called Vishnn-Vardhana 
fell in love with a beautiful girl of the caste named Vasavamha. 

The Komatis dare not refuse Vishnu -Vardhana’s proffer of 
marriage hut on the appointed day the maid, her parents and a 
married couple from each of 102 families immolated themselves 
on a funeral pyre. These 102 families are identified as tho gotra^ 
groups into which the Komatis are now divided, tho remaining 812 
forming the Nagarattu Ohettis and allied casles. Personal beauty 
having thus proved tho bane of tho caste. Providence ordained 
thenceforth that no Komati girl should be beautiful. Vasavilmba 
is now worshipped as the tutelary goddess of tho caste, under tho 
name Kanyaka-paramesvari, and is regarded as an incarnation of 
Parvati.s The Komatis rank high in tho social scale, and stre- 
nuously live up to their claim to bo true Vaisyns, It is curious, 
however, that, though thoir i-iglit to wear the sacred thread is 
undisputed, very few castes will accept water at thoir hands or 
take food in their houses. In some mysterious way they are 
connected with the Madigaa, and are somotimes called “ Midday 
Madigas.” ^ Thoir caste panchayats are of the Telugu type, 
presided over by a Chetti and a Yejaman. Appeals lie to 
Brahman Gurus, entitled Bhasharacharyas, of whom there aro 
several families, each with its own territorial jurisdiction. Some 
Komatis, are Saivites and some Vaishnavitos, hut soot is no bar to 
intermarriage. In their customs, though the Vedic ritual is not 


' For a dfiecription of those famoas sowkars, see Maiara District ffaietteer, 
p. 09. 

One of thofamiliea is said to have hecouio oxtinotat thogreat holocaust, tho 
last surviving pair having perished on the pyre. A list of tho 101 gotra groups 
IB given on pp. 32 to '11, No, VI. 'Each group lias its appropriate UisM 

on. the analogy of Brahmauio gotras, but several of tliose groups ODntain more 
than one exogamoua clan and each goira bears the narao of a tree, plant or 
grain the use of which is tabooed by the niombore of the gotra. 

^ Ihere are several variants of the story, seeE.S.iW,, No. VI, p. 't. 

* According to E.S.lkT., No. VI, only BOdas, Miidiga.s and ICornohaB will eat in 
a Aomati house. 

® See OosHes and Tribes, yol. III, pp. 326 sq. 
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employed, they closely follow tHe Brahmanic ‘model, wliile 
tliey observe in addition a multitude of Dravidiau rites. 
Flesb-eating, adult marriage, widow re-marriago, divorce, etc., are 
rigorously eschewed, and annual srdddhas are observed, as wall as 
monthly ceremonies during the first year of mourning. Exchange 
of daughters in marriage between two families is prohibited,^ and 
menanham is enforced with a, strictness that is pi'oveibial. ^ 

The Nagarattu ciiettis, litc the Komatis, claim to have 
migrated from the ancient City of Ayodhya (Oudh),^ and they are 
said to be descended from the 612 families of Penulconda who did 
not join with the 102 Komati families in Vasavamba’s immolation. 
Nagarattua are strict vegetarians and wear the sacred thread. 
Some of them are Saivites, and some are Vaislmavas. They are 
divided * into Tamil, Telugu and Kanarcso sections, and differenoe 
of language is a bar to intermarriage. 

The term Nagarattu is applied to most of the nnn-Komati 
Chettis of Hosur and lirishnagiri Taluks it also occurs in Salem, 
Otnalhr, Tiruchengodu and Attto. The Nagarattu Ohottis of 
Hosur are said to speak Kauareso, but elsewhere Tamil is their 
predominant house language. The term Beri Chetti, according 
to the Baramaha.1 Records, is applied to tho Telugu section of the 
Nagarattu Chettis, but in Krishnagiri and Dharmapuvi Taluks, 
where they oooiir, they are reported to speak Tamil.® A section 
known as Heikara Chottis(ghee raea)^i8 numerous in Tiruchengodu, 
and occurs also in Salem and Omalur (Aranganur) ; they speak 
Tamil and are described as a division of the Nagarattu Chettis 

^ “ There should be no turning back of tho oreoper ” as they say j that is, -wlien 
a girl has married into a family, the latter cannot give a girl in marriage to that 
girl’s family ever afterwards VI, p. 8), 

2 Kdmati-Men(L7‘ik(L7n is “ a proverblul exprossion, to denote a relation that 
cannot be escaped or evaded ” {IS.S.M-t loo. cit.). 

3 Hence their name Nagarattu, men of tho city (Ayodhya-Kagaram). 

^ The following Bub-divinious are reported; (1) Sivaohiir NagaraLtns. (2) 
EmmaladuNagarattus, (3) Beri Nagarattus, (4) Niiinadhari Nagarattua, (5) Et- 
gtir Nagarattua. The Sivaohai* and Emmaladu Nagarattua wear the lingam, 
the other three divisions are Vaiehnavag, 

® Their chief settlements arc at Hosfxr, Bagalur, Kiiahnagiri unci KaySri- 
patnara. 

® Tho exact relationship between the BOi'i Chettis and the Nagarattu Chotbia 
is not clear. The 13 Sri Chettis are said to bo disbinob from the BSri NagarabLuH 
referred to in footnote 4, though in tlio Tamil districts Bsri NagarOfttus are 
commonly called BSri Gbottis. Most BSri Ghebtis profoas to be vegetarians, but 
the rule is not everywhere observed. In Tricliiiiopoly, Tanjore, and Piulu-kobtai 
they speak Tamil, in Ohittoor and Aroofc, Telugu. Three divisions are repoTted 
(o) Sama) Hpurattar, (5) Molagu-mari, (p) Maman-tiiU'katti, the last named 
taking their name from a custom that requires a girl’s maternal (^rnaman) uncle 
to tio a prenuptial tali (of, the tdli-kettvi’kalyanam of Malabar, Malabar J^istrict 
QazHUer, p. 173). 

^ Cf. the Neti Komatis of Shimogaj B.SM.j No. VI, p. 5. 
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who trade in gliee. Certain Neikara Ohettis of Hoanr Taluk, 
however, apeak Kanarese. Bilakara Ohettis (cloth-men) are 
found in Hoanr, Dhannapuri and Attui-,^ In Hosnr they 
speak Kanareao, in Dharmapnri Telugu, in Atthr Tamil. 
hThlkara Ghettia (threadmen), otherwise called Vellan Ohettis, 
OBOur in Dharmapnri and in all the Talnghat Taluks.^ They 
are described as Nngarattn Ohettis who sell twist {nUl). In 
Salem they call themBelvoa Bhh-Vaisyas. They are said to wear 
no pUnul. Pattara are reported to he a sah-eastc of the V ellan 
Ohettis who wear a lingam on the ueok or on the right arm. S51iya 
Ohettis are common in Tiruchengodu, and also occur in the other 
'i’alaghat Taluks,® and in Dharmapnri, Acharapakkam and 
Tovaram-katti Ohettis are found in Tiruohongddu Talulr, hut are 
not common ; the former take their name froin their chief settle- 
ments at Aoharapakkam in Madurantakam Talnlc, Chinglepnt 
District. Kasukkitra Ohettis (coin-men) are common in Dharma- 
puri, and are also found in Atinr, Tiruclicngodn and Salem ; 
they are describod as Nagarattu Ohettis who oxchango coins. In 
Salem Taluk there are a few so-callod Panuirondam (twelfth) 
Ohettis, who devote one-twelfth of their income to the god of 
Katnagiri, Zulittalai 'Paluk, 'Trichinopoly District,'^ 

Most, if not all, of tho communities above enumerated appear 
to belong to the Nagarattu caste-group, and there is reason to 
believe that they are true sub-castes, based on territorial or oconpa- 
tioual distinotions. Most of them acknowledge tbe supremacy of a 
Gurn entitled Dharma-Sivaohilr, residing at Norinjipet in Bhavani 
Taluk, Ooimbatore District, and many of them call themselves 
Dharma-Sivaohar Vaisyaa. 

The Janappars (9,5 10) are most numerous in the three Bfira- 
mahal Taluhs of Dharmapnri (3,489), Krishnagiri (2,529), and 
trttankai'ai (1,998) ; thore aro a few in Bfosur, Salem and Omalur, 
hut they do not occur in Atthr or Tiruchengodu. Harhi’ is their 
chief settlement. They aoknowlcdge Ayyangar Gurus at Tora- 
palli (Hosur), Raya-hota and ICetanda-patti (near Vaniyambadi). 
Their name is said to be derived from tbo vroid Janappu (= hemp), 
the cultivation of hemp and its conversion into gunny bags being 
the hereditary occupation of thoir forefathers, Some members 
of tho caste, living near Zari-inaugalam and in Kondayana-halli 
near Solappadi, still follow tho ancestral industry, but most of 

' Kela-mangalam, Tali, Dhavinapari, Adauiau-kOI,tai, Tudupet. 

® E.g,, Pedda-Nttjakkau-piilaiyum, Aiiaij iimpatti, Koudayampalli, JJadu- 
valuT, all in Attui- Talult, JCOnagapildi in Omalur, and in the vicinity ol 
Ti rncbengOclu. 

^ KouganiLpurain, Ai'anganur and PoLtanCri. 

^ 'Irichinopoly District Gazetteer, p. 282. 
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gnnTEY Of These now call themselves Telungas, Telugu being their house 

Oa^s. language. The cattle trade of the District is almost entirely in 

JanappMs, their hands ( v. p, 280 ). Their customs follow the Telugu 

type. They worship Parvati under the name of Durga, and 
Ankal-amman is regarded as a special patroness of the caste. 
They are divided into 24 clans. 

Balijns, The Balijas represent the Telugu military and trading 

element in the District, being evenly distributed throughout the 
Talaghat and Daramnhal, and totalling ovrer 10,000 in TTosur 
Taluk. In the Tamil country they aro usually called Kavarais 
or 'Vadugars (Northerners). They are popularly classed as (A)^ 
Kota Balijas, who are military in origin and claim kinship with 
the Emperors and Viceroys of Vijayauagar and the Kandyan 
Dynasty, and (B) Beta Balijas, who arc traders. Their caste 
title is Nayudu or, as it is more familiarly ajjolt, Naidu. Many 
of thorn arc prosperous merchants and landowners, others attain 
distinction in the higher ranks of Government service ; they 
provide the Ainny, the Police and the peons cstahlishmonts of 
Government Offices with some of thoir best recruits. Their 
largest settlements occur in towns and villages such as Sankari- 
drag, Salem, Attur and Pernmbalai, that were held by garrisons 
under the suzeraioty of the Vijayanagar or Madura Dynasties. 

Sub-castes among the Balijas are not easily demarcated. As 
befits an immigrant and widely scattered race that prides itself in 
tbe purity of the blood, the general law of endogamy is narrowed 
clown to tbe condition precedent to all marriage contracts, that 
between the coutractiug families tbe existence of a jirevious 
matrimonial alliance must be proved, this rule being of course 
subject to the exogamous principle that tbe bouse-narnes (inti- 
perlu) of bride and bridegroom must differ. Thus the circle 
within which a man. may choose bis bride is limited, within tbe 
sub-caste, to families that bear house names which have previously 
been connected by marriage with his own. 

Most of the Balijas of Salem District are of the Gajulu section 
of the Pets. Balijas. The only other sootion of importance is 
that of the Musuku Balijas, who occur in every taluk, hut are 
not numerous, except in Krishnagiri Talulc and Pennagaram 
Division. The Eavuts, a section of Balijas descended from 
sowars who served under the petty Rajas of the l7th Century, 
are found in Shevapet, Omalur, Tiruchengodu and Sankaridrag. 


' According to some authorities (o.g., Mr. Eraucis, Census Sepert, 1901} 
the word Desa is applied to the Kota Balijas ; according to other authorities it 
is applioahle to Beta Balijas only, Desa meaning “ Mofassi}," 
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All these three seotions appear to bo true sul>caBtes ; they inter- ohap.iii. 
diue, hut may not intermarry, and all actnowledgo a Vaislinavite “ 

brahman Guru at Tirukkoyilur ^ in South Ai-oot. Of the other — 1 ' 

sections known in the District the Sukamanchi Balijas are said Bniijaa 
to occur rarely in Erishnagiii, and two sections known as 
Eluttuktarar and Oppanakkarar are reported from Oinalnr. All 
these are true Balijas, and each section is said to he ondogamous. 

Pagadala (coral) Balijas occur rarely in the Talaghat ; accounts 
vary as to whether they form a true siih-oaste, or whether 
Pagadala is merely a " house-name ” ; in Attur they are called 
Eammaa. Two obaoure sections in lIosLir Taluk, known as 
Tengaya Vadngar and Puliyamhn Vadugar, are said to abstain 
from the flesh of goats, though they aro allowed to eat sheep. 

The terms Ealla (gem-stones), Puaa (heads), Porike (salt) and 
Tota (garden) sometimes applied to Balijas aro reported to ho mere 
oBcnpational terms which do not indicate truo suh-castes. The 
Goha Balijas are prohahly Gollas (q.v.) who call themselves Naidus ; 
the Eamma Balijas are perhaps to he identified with the Eammas 
(q. V, p. 166), and Linga Balija or Sivaohai' Kavarai appears to be 
a popular term for Eanarose Lingayata. Tho Mnsuku Balijas 
aro so called hooauae their women cover their heads when they 
leave their homes (musuhu = veil). Thoir customs resemhlo 
closely those of the Gajulu Balijas. 

The customs of the Balijas vary in diSerent places. They 
employ Brahman purdlu'ts, and formerly recognised tho authority 
of the Desayi Ohetti, who was of Balija caste, hut thoir caste 
polity has suJfered disintegration,® Their marriage custo ms are 
of the Telugu type. 


The Industrial castes may oonveniently ho grouped as (i) (6)MuBtritt] 
Weavers (89,871), (ii) Oil-pressers (15,826), (iii) Toddy-drawers 
(45,282), (iv) Potters (13,884), (v) Salt-Workers (4,210), (vi) 

Mat-makers (3,204), and (vii) Artizans (32,688). 

Of the Industrial castes, the Weavers are by far the most (i) ‘Weavers, 
important. The strongest numerically are (1 ) the Tamil Kaikol- 
ars (41,291), Next to them come (2) the Devangas or Jedais 
(32,497), who include both Telugu and Kanarese sections, though 
unfortunately in the Census Eeturns thoy are only shown under 
one head. The Telugu (3) Sale.s (0,516), and (4) Togatas, (1,144) , 
are also represented, and lastly (5) the Patu-Ql-karans (8,433), 


^ Otker maia7n3 honourocl by tlie Balijas arc at Srlporumbuclur, Srlyilli- 
puituT, Brirangam, PulaySri and Timvalluv. 

^ E.g.j accounts diPEcr widoly as to tlio duration of pollution on attaincient 
of puberty, cbildbirtb, cto. 

w-l 
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CHAP. III. or Silk- Weavers, of Salem form an important community. Several 
SuRVErop otlier castes earn a living by weaving, notably tire Kanarese 
Oai^s. Panchamas known as Maggas (see below, p. 203), but separate 
statistics for these are not available. 

Kaikoiara. Most of the KaikolarS reside in the Talaghat (Salem 15,205, 
Tiruchengodu 10,981, Omalui- 4,682, Attur 3,444), but there are a 
few thousands in the Baramahal also. ^Lccordiug to their own 
acQount they are immigrants from Conj ecveram, which city is 
still the bead-quarters of their caste. 

They claim to be descended from the Nino Heroes {Nam- Vira) 
created by' tho God Siva to help Subrohmanya to purge the earth 
of certain demons whoso leader was called Padmasura. The 
legend is as follows ; — “ The people of iho earth, being harassed 
by certain demons, applied to Siva for help. Siva was enraged 
against the giants, and sent forth six sparks of fire from his eyes. 
His wife, Parvati, was frightened, and retired to her chamber, 
and, in so doing, dropped nine beads from her anklets. Siva 
converted the beads into as many' females. ■ These nine maidens 
fell in love with Siva, and out of mere love they became pregnant. 
Parvati in jealousy' cursed them that they might not be delivered, 
The pain-strioken maidens begged Siva to intercede, which be 
did, and Parvati relieved them of the ourso, and they were 
delivered of nine sons, oaoh of whom was horn with full grown 
moustaches and a dagger. These nine heroes, with Snbrahmanya 
at their head, marched in command of a largo force, and destroyed 
the demons. The Kaikolars, or Sengundar, are said to be the 
descendants of Virabahn,^ one of these heroes. After killing the 
demon the warriors were told by Siva that they should beoome 
musicians, and adopt a profession, which would not involve the 
destruction or injury of any living creature, and, weaving being 
such a profession, they were trained in ifc.^ ” 

The Kaikolars aro said to be divided into nine sub-castes, but 
a complete list of these sub-oastes is not forthcoming. The Salem 
Kaikolars belong to the Konga seotion. Like the Vellalars, the 
Kaikolars recognise a distinction between Pernn-tali and Siin-tali, 
and the Konga Kaikolars belong to the Pernn-tali section. The 
Kaikolar caste is divided into 72 Nads, of which the Konga 
Kaikolans of Salem District recognise seven, viz., (1) Kanchi, 
(2) Puvani, (3) Elur, (4) Araiya, (o) Vaiini, (6) Pundurai, 


* Vlrabahn is also said to be a progenitor ol the Pariahs. 

* Census Report, Madras, 1891. The word “ Sengundar, ” (men of the red 
dagger), is said to refer to the dagger carried by Subrahmanya, and the word 
Kai-Kol is explained in the same way, though a more natural philology Would 
derive it from kai = hand, and kol = slinttle. 
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(7) Salem. The administrative divisions, it will be noted, bear a 
close analogy to those of the Nattans, Pallans and Konga Vellalars ^ 
The premier Nad is that of Kanchi (Conjeoveram), 'where the 
resides. The P-uvani Nad ('of which Tara-mangalam 
is the head-quarters) exercises a sort of appellate jurisdiction over 
the other live. Caste disputes are settled h_y a oommittec composed 
of (1) a PeriycL-tanalcharan, (2) a JVdttdnmaikkaran, (3) twelve 
KdriyakMrans, and (4) a Sangudi. The first two ofTioes are here- 
ditary, the others elective for life tenure. Meetings are convened 
by the Saiujudi. The Periya-ianakkdran of Mallur is the highest 
authority of the Kongii Nads in the District.^ Kaikolars adopt 
the caste title Mudali. 

Kaikolars employ Brahman yurohits lor purification after 
childbirth and death, but not on attainment of puberty. Most 
Kaikolars are Saivites, Snbrabmanya under the name of Muttu- 
kumara-swami being the particular patron of tho caste, as half- 
brother and oomrado of the caste ancestor Virabahu. At Aragalnr 
(see Vol. II, p. 295) the cult of Ambaivaiuman is specially associ- 
ated with the caste. 

The Devangas (commonly called Jodars) nro most numerous in 
Salem Taluk, where their number exceeds 17,000. In Tiruchen- 
godu there are 5,732, in Omalfir 4,523 and in Dharmapuri 2,128, 
but elsewhere they .are comparatively rare. Their legendary ® 
anosetor is Devalan or Devangam (“ body of god ”), who was 
created by Siva at the request of the Devas, and who overthrew five 
Asuras with the help of the G-oddess Ohaudesvari (Chamundi), 
the patron deity of the caste. The blood of the five Asuras was 
coloured respectively yellow, red, white, green and black, tiud 
Devalan used their blood for dyeing thread. 

The Devangas of Salem District say thoy migrated from 
Hampi, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire, whero the spiritual 
head of the caste still resides ; and tkeir first settlement was 
Amarakundi, the capital of the Gatti Mudaliyars, and the preseut 
head-quarters of their headman, to whom all appeals against 
decisions of local yanchdijats are referred. They are divided into 
two main groups, one speaking Telugu, and the other speaking a 
corrupt form of Kanarese, These two groups may not intermarry 
and appear to he true suh- castes.* Their clans are exceedingly 

^ See pp, li4 and 189, 

- Eor further delEiils regarding caste orgaiiisaiion, see Castes and Tribes, 
Vol, III, p, 35. 

Eor the legend see Castes and Tribes^ Vol. II, p. 16B ; SaramaJial Hecords 

Section III, p, 179. 

* The D Svangas of Salem, how ever, will not intermarry with their fellow oaste- 
menin Omalur, Bhavdni or Elnmpillai (west of JCanja-malai). 


OHA.?, HI. 
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numerous.^ For the settlement ol caste disputes they are divided 
ieto groups tnown as pangahms, presided over by a CheUi{8eitik~ 
kdran), -who is assisted by one or more deputies called Peitan. 
The Devangas employ Brahman purdhUs, and have adopted many 
Bi'ahmanic. customs, especially in connectitn witli marriage. 

Of the 6,500 odd Sales ^ nearly three-fourths occur in Salem 
Taluk, the rest being scattered throughout the District. Most of 
the Salem Sales are Padma-Sales, They trace their descent to 
Bhavani Eishi, who is worshipped as their patron deity, and who 
was created by the Eishi Markandn from a hall of lire, Then 
customs bear a close resemhlanco to those of the Devtogas. 

The silk-weavers popularly known as Patnulkarans are 
immigrants fi'om Gujarat, and call themselves Saurashtra Brah- 
mans. The community is virtually confined to Salem City. 
Their fair reddish complexion, unliko anything Dravidian, stamps 
them as northerners. Consistently with their Brahmanio traditions 
they wear the pmul, and their woinen-folk carry their water- 
vessels on the hip, and never on the head.® 

Tamil oil-preasers are known as Vaniyai-s, Telngu oil-pressera 
as Gandlas, and Kanarese oil-pressers as Gfinigas, The Vilni- 
yars (13,689) are distributed thronghout the District, but are 
markedly stronger in the Baramahal taluks than elsewhere. The 
Gandlas (2,138) are confined mostly to Hosur and Dharmapniu 
Taluks. No Ganigas have been shown in the Census figures for 
1911, hut it is probable that they have been included among the 
Vaniyars and Gandlas, as there were 256 Ganigas retoned in the 
previous Census. 

Tho Tamil Vaniyars of Salem District belong entirely to the 
Irandu-mattu, or Irattai-ohekkan, section, so-called because they 


^ Aooording to the Iooa,l account; there are 700 exogamoQS olana. See list in 
Coshes and Tribes, Yol. II, p. 161. 

“ According to E.S.M,, Ho. X, p. 2, there are three sub-onstes of Sales — (1) 
Paclmn-Sales who speak Tolugu, (2) Paltu-SalGs who speak Kanarose, and use 
silk in weaving, (3) Sakuna-Sillos, who are later immigrants j all three anb-castes 
trace their origin to tho Rishi Murkanda. Aooording to Gaetes and Tribes, Yol, 
VI, p. 267, “ Sukhn ” and “ Suka ” Sales speak Marathi. Dr. Thurston gives a 
separate acoonnt of Kama. Sales [Castes and liibes, Vol. Ill, p. 252), who differ 
from Pafima- Sales in not observing upanayamam, the mock pilgrimage to Bena- 
res, and pot-searohing at weddings, and in nsing 12 pots (the Padma-SiilBa use 
16). Two sections of Sales are referred to in Baramahal Beoords, Section III, 
pp. 174 and 185, viz., (1) Padma Salfis and (2) Pedda-Sdlea, whose customs are 
almost identical. 

The legend is vaiionalj given in Qasies and Tribes, Vol. VI, p. 267, JH.S.M., 
No, X, p. I, Baramdttal Records, Section III, p, 174, etc. 

^ Per their industrial methods see p. 266 j farther details connected with 
the caste will be found in Madura District Gazetteer, p. 109 sq., and in Castes 
and Tribes, Vol. VI, p. 160. 
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yoke two bullockB to their mill. They are a leading caste of the CHIP. HI. 
Left Hand faction. In common with the Bari Chettia, with Survey oi? 

whom they appear to have some connection, they reverence as ’ 

G-urus Dharma Sivacharya of Neruijipet in Bhavani Taluk and ViiniyarB. 
Gnana-Sivaoharya of Mullandram in Arni Jaghir. Unlike some 
Beri Chettis, however, they do not abstain from flesh. Like the 
Komatis they are regarded with aversion by other castes, and to 
meet a Vaniyan is believed to bring bad luck. They claim to be 
Vaisyas, and wear the sacred thread. 1’hey employ Brahman 
puroMis, practise infant marriage, prohibit re-marriage of widows, 
and usually burn their dead. They call themselves Jyoti'Nuga- 
rattars (people of the city of light) and their oasto title is Ohetti. 

They are an enterprising community, and many of tliem, notably 
in Dharmapuri, have abandoned their ancestral occupation in 
favour of trade and money-lending, and have aohieved great 
success. 

The Telugu Gandlas are almost entirely of the Outi-erudii, GancllaB. 
or Ottai-ohekkan, section using only one bull to a mill. In con- 
trast to the Tamil “ two bull ” YSmiyars, they are attached to 
the Eight Hand Eaction. Q-enerally they are less wealthy and 
less enterprising than, the Vaniyars, but in a few localities, such 
as Kdri-mangalam and Buddi-Eeddi-patti, they have taken to 
trade with success. They claim to he superior to the Vaniyars/ 
and will not dine with them, 

The Toddy Drawers include (1) the Tamil Shanars (42,695) (m) a'oady 
and (2) the Telugu Idigaa^ (2,385) and (3) Gamullas (202). Diwers, 

The Shanars are widely distributed througliout both the Tnlaghat 
and the Baramahal, but throe-fourths of their total number are 
to be found in the two Taluks of Tiruchongodu (nea,r]y 20,000) 
and Salem (over 10,000). Idigas are confined to Hosur, Krishna- 
giri and Dharmapuri Taluks, and Gamallas to ITosur. 

The Salem Shanars (called also Maramoris, or Tree Olim- ShEimi's. 
hers) are divided into two endogamous groups, th.e Eonga-Shanars 
being descended from the first wife, and the Kalyana-Shanars ® 
from the second wife of a certain Muppan whose name is lost. 


' They also occur at Belur, TiittiLpiJuv, and Naraaiiigopurani in Atfciiv and 
at Kumaraswami-patti, in Salem Municipal limits. 

* For an exhaustive account of the Idigas, see E.S.Jf., No. XVIIl. 

“ Konga Shanars are to he found in Pi-marn-iiatti, and Panaiigfittav, a hamlet 
of Malk-Bamudram ; Katti-palaiyam, a hamlot of Miimundi ; ICtittainpalaiyam 
and Timtni-piilaiyam, hamlets of Karnmanur ; Kalylina Shanars occur in Kfittam- 
palaiyam ; Sombam-pdlaiyam, also a hamlet ofKarunianar jPalainOdu, a Milta 
village south of Malla-sanindram ; Kalyani and PWa-palaiyam in Rasipuram 
Firka, and Kaohi-palli in Sankari Pirka. 
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Eaoli of these groups is divided into six territorial Earais ^ which 
are mutually exogamous, like the divisions of the Nattans and 
Pallans (pp. 144 and 189). Caste disputes are settled in pancMyat, 
against whose decision there is no provision for appeal ; the 
authority of the panchdyai is waning, and the maximum penalty 
they can inflict is said to he Its, 2. 

Tamil Potters are known as Kusavans, Telugn Potters as 
Kummaras, and Eanarese Potters ^ a.s Kumbaras. The Kusavans 
number 12,775, and are distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
District. The Kummaras (609) are confined to Hostir Taluk. 
The Kumbaras, like the Ganigas, arc ignored in the Census of 
1911, but are probably included in one or both of the other classes 
as 452 were returned for the District in 1901. Kusavans and 
Kumbaras do not intermarry or “ interdine. 

The Potters are an essential element in every village eommu* 
nity ; they are the traditional bone-setters of the village, they 
often officiate as priests to the village deities, and in connection 
with marriage ceremonies they have important duties to perforin. 
Yet little is known of their customs and social organisation, which 
afford a promising field lor future investigation, They belong to 
the Eight Pland Paction and employ their own purohiis, It is 
said they put on tho sacred thread on marriage oocasions. 

Tho Salt workers include tho Tamil Uppiliyans (3,927) and 
the Tolugu Upparas (283).'' Most of tho former arc to he found 
in the Taluks of Tiruchongodu and Salem, of tho latter in Hoshr. 

The Uppiliyans of Salem District claim to he immigrants 
from a hill called Kapyhyangiri or Kappangiri in "the north.” 
“ They were created by Siva from drops of sweat that fell from 
his forehead.” ^ Their title is Nayakkar. Nine clans are reported, 
(1) Siru-kulingiyan, (2) Pudampdliyan, (3) IdaiyattUn, (4)Todi- 
yattan, (5) Nangavarattan, (6) Parutti-palli Periya-vittukkaran, 


^ (1) Elllr, (2) Kaxuraantir, a Mitta wllngo south of Malla-Baiaudrmn, (3) 
Maiapilrai, a Mitta village south of Kai’niigal-patti, ('t) Piludurai, (5) Mara- 
muugalani (Omalftr Taluk) and (6) Muriinguvelani . The villages of Aval- 
Pundnvai and Tuyyam-Puudui-ui in Erode Taluk still contain large settlements 
of Shanars, 

“ For Potters see Cenaun Uejiort, 1891, paras. 502, 603 ; North Arcot Manual I, 
p. 231 ; South Ganara Manual I, p. 1G8 ; Madura District (gazetteer, p. 1 01 ; Bucha- 
nan’s Mysore, I, pp. 191-31 2 , Oasfes and Triies, Yol. IV, sub too. Kuaavan, 
Kuuimara, Knmbiira. 

^ Uppara is the Telugu form and fjppura the Kanareae form. Writing of 
the Uppiliyans of ’friohinopoly District, Mr. Hemingway statoa that they are 
divided into three suh-castes by language (1) the Kringaa, (2) tho Kavaraia, 
(3) the Kannadijas. (Trichino^oly District Gazetteer, pp. 116-7.) 

*For other traditions of origin, seo Oasiee and Tribes, Yol. VII, p. 230. 
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(7) Vijayamangalam Periya-vIttnkkaratL, (8) Puiidnraiyan, 
(0) Pak-tozhuvau.^ The first three of those olans cannot inter- 
marry among themselves, the fourth and fifth likewise form a dayMi 
group, and also the sixth and seventh. Ths last two, however, 
can intermarry with any of the other groups.^ The fwnchayat is 
presided over hy a Pattalcharan, assisted by a TolUxjathan. Both 
offices are hereditary, and the Pattahharaiis belong cither to the 
Siru-kulinjiyan, Punduraiyan or Parntti-palli clan. An appeal 
hes to a Pattanam Ohsiti, who resides at Paramati, and who is not 
an Uppiliyan by caste. 

The mat-making Medaras, or Vedakkarans as they are 
called among the Tamila, according to the Census of 1911 
numbered only 204 and are oondned to the Talulra of liushr and 
Dharmapuri. There is, however, a large mat-making community 
in Salem City, and it is possible that they were returned as 
Yedakkai-ans, and that this name, in the course of tabulating, got 
confused with that of some othor casto. Thoir ancestral occu- 
pation is the working of bamboo into mats, baskets, sieves, 
cradles, fans, boxes, umbrellas, etc.*' I'bey arc usually returned as 
a Telngu-speaking caste, but some of tboso in Salem speak Tamil, 
and in the Mysore country there is an important Eanarese 
community. Language, as usual, is a bar to intermarriage.** 
Tho Salem Medaras call themselves “ Ohotti.” The Tolngus are 
mostly Yaishnavas, and the Tamila are Saivites. A large number 
of olans are reported,* those of Salem iuolnding (1) Kanikaram, 
(2) Tamminena, (3) Potala, (4) UrS, (5) Yasam, (G) Ekkam’ 
(7) Tama, (8) Mettnku, ("9) Panthakotta, (10) Kangayam, 
(11) Kanjam, (12) Koue. Caste disputes are Bottled by a 
panchdyat presided over by a Periya-Ohetti and a Ohinm-Ghetti, 
whose offices are hereditary, and who should be related to each 


' Of. the list of six paitams given in Trkldnopoly District Oawttser, page H5 
whioh moUidesthe names SiruhUalinii, Pndanibili, hhU Pninliirai. The ortho- 
graphy of scich. liadifcional oasto nauiGs is ahvavyB rtibher 

Uppiliyans are also distinguished as (1) Mexhugu-Bottv,, vrho wear an ordinary 
toito (fall) and (2) iais/imi-Boffu, who weur a !)o«m with a riijnve of Lakahmi 
on it, Each of these two divisions is cndogaiuous. Acoordiiig to tho Tricliino- 
poly District QazetUer (p. 117), the Tamils and Kumireso wear the Lakahmi hofta 
and the T elngas the ordinary hottu, 

®The Koravas (see below p. 196) also work in bamboo; unlike tho JHediiras 
however, they manufacture mats of dato leoves. Mfidoras split tho bamboo 
from the top, or thin ond. downwards, Eoravas split il from the thick end 
upwards (S.S.M., No. XIX), 

recorded iu E.S.ltf,, No. XIX, yi*.. (1) Gavarigas, 
( 2 ) Palli-ilsdars, (3) Bandikara-Mgdars. 

“ See the hst in Castes ani Tribes, Voi. V, page 54, which is utterly different 
from the Salem list. Cf, also E.S.Jf,, No. XIX, p. 3. 
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other as maman and maclidn, i.e., one is the uncle of the other. 
The panchdyat is made np of a senior memher from each house- 
hold. They employ Brahman, purohits, the purohit of the Salem 
Modaras being a Vadagalai Tamil Vaishnava. 

The Artizans comprise the Tamil Kammalars (30,251), the 
Telugn Kamsalas (2,437) a,ud the Kanarcse Panchalas. The 
latter, like the Ganigas and Knmbaras, are ignored in the Census 
of 1911, though they numbered 1,181 in the provinns Census. 
Probably they have been enumerated among the Kammalars or 
Kamsalas. The Kammalars are distributed throughout the 
District, and are most numerous in Salem and Tiriichengodu 
Taluks. The Kamsalas are confined to Hostir. 

The Artizans are leaders of the Loft Hand Kaction, and 
repudiate tho superiority of Brahmans, whom they regard as 
inferiors and eall Go-Brahmans (cow-Brahmans). They maintain 
that they thonisolvos are the only true ilrahmans, and are 
descended from Visvakarma, tho architect of tho Gods. Their 
priestly families call thomsolvea Visva-Brahmans, a title which 
tho Yvhole caste now adopts. Their gurus and purohits aro drawn 
exclusively from their own caste. Their caste titles are Asfixi 
and Pattai’, corresponding to the Brahmonio Aoharyaand Bhatta. 
Thny wear the sacred thread (punul) which they usually don on 
Updkarma day, (Avani-Avittain, August) when all the twice- 
born renew their threads ; hut some of them observe a regular 
investiture ceremony {Opanayana) on tbo Brahman modol. Their 
marriage ceremonies, too, olosoly .resorahlc those of Brahmans, 
but a hride-prioe is paid. Most of them claim to he vegetarians, 
Saivite Artizans dispose of their dead by burial in a sitting 
posture, Vaishnavites by cremation.^ Widows aro allowed to 
retain such of tbeir jewels as adorn the head and neck. Women 
of the Saivite section, unlike those of other castes, throw the end 
of their body-cloth over the right shoulder; Vishnavites adhere 
to the usual custom. 

Kammalars, Kamsalas and Panchalas may not intermarry,® hut 
allthreelmguisticjseetions are divided into five ocoupational classes, 
(1) Goldsmiths {tattan), (2) Brass-workers (kannan), (3) Carpenters 
{tachan), (4) Stone-masons (kal-tac/ian) and (5) Blacksmiths 
{kollan). These five 'snh- divisions, descondauts respectively of the 
five sons of Yisvakarma, are permitted to intermarry, hut the 


1 See the article in Castes and Tribes, Yol. Ill, p. 100 sq., from wliicli muoli 
of the aboTe is extracted. 

“Each lingnistio section contains soveral sab-oastesj for example, the Kam- 
malara are divided into Chola, Piindya andKongu, the Kamsalas into Mnriki- 
Kacl 3 Paki-Naclj etc, (Gaetes and Tribes, Vol. Ill, sub voo.) 
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goldsmi'lliBj Eot EDnatiirally, claim social precedence oyer the 
rest. Tliere is also a tondoncy for tho families in ■wlnoh. tlio 
priesttood ia hereditary to form a separate exclusive auh-oaste. 
They are also divided into exogamons olana. Their caste 
administration is elaborately organised. Each of the five occu- 
pational sub-divisions has its elective NdUdnmtnlclcdran assisted by 
s. Kariyastan. These sectional Ndtidnma.ikkdrans subject to 
the jurisdiction of an Awthu-vUiu-Ndtldnmaihkdran^ (head of tho 
“five houses”) who is elected by representatives of all live 
seolioiiB.^ There is tendency for these offices to become hereditary. 
The Ainthu vUlu-NdtidnmaiM'dran ia assisted hy four other 
PanchdyaUars, of whom one is usually appointed Kanyasian. 
An appeal from thi.s pancMycd lies to a Gum known as 
Jaya Yonkataoharlu, who presides over a Maiam {Vipuri Matam) 
at Kaveri-patnaiUj and this Matam in turn appears to bo suhovdi- 
nate to Brahmayyagari Maiam at Pottalur in Ouddapah District, 
Kammalara are mostly Saivites, and some of thorn have adopted the 
Vira-Saiva faith. Their patron deity is Karaakshi. Tho Grain a- 
Devataa are also worshipped, but not, it ia said, with blood 
sacrifice, They are on amicable terms with Buri Obettis, 
Muhammadans and Pallars, a relationship probably connected 
with tho political conditions which gave rise to the feud between 
the Bight and Left Hand Pactions.® The Pallars are known as 
Jdti-pillais or “servants of the oaete.’^ 

The Oddars or Navvies number 46,531, and are evenly 
distributed throughout the Digtriot. The Pallana or agricultural 
serfs number 20,483, and occur mostly in tho Taluks of Tirucheu- 
godu and Salem. 

The Oddars (Tolngu— Odde, Kanarese— Vadda) speak an un- 
couth dialect of Telugu, and trace their name to the country of 
their traditional origin, Orissa. They are divided into four groups : 
(1) Kallu (stone), (2) Mannu (earth), (3) Maram (wood) and (4) 
TJppu (salt). Those of the .Kalin (Tolugu-Eati) seotion are 
workers in atone. They claim superiority over the other sections. 
They are more settled in their habits than tho Man-Oddars, and 
are therefore sometimes known as Ur (village) Oddars as distiuot 
from Bidaru (wandorers). They are also called Band! Oddars, 
on account of the quaint clumsy buffalo-carts ia which they carry 

^ 1 Also called Ainthu YlUu PBriya-Tanakharan, Aidhiya Ye}amiin Dhannahartar, 

“The procedure ia complex and tho final choice is by lot ; it is desoribed in 
detail in Castes and Tribes, Vol. Ill, pp, 108-9, and in Madm District 
Gazetteer, p, 99 . 

“Seep, 125, footnote. 
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CHAP. III. stone.^ Till recently they have enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
SuavET OF the quarrying and well-sinking arts in which they are well skilled, 
Oa^s. (;q command a rate of wages double that of the 

Oddars. Ordinary lahouror. Most of their earnings, however, they spend 
on drink, and their standard of living is extremely low. Tho Man- 
Oddars ® are in great demand for tank-digging, road-making and 
other operations requiring earth-work. They are migratory in 
their habits, shifting their settlements according to the demand 
for their labour, and forming temporary oncampments on tho 
outskirts of towns and villages, or in the vicinity of the work on 
which they are, for the time being, engaged. They live in one- 
roomed huts made of mats of split bamboo, fixed on a frame-work 
rounded liko the covering of a country cart. The Mara- Oddars 
are comparatively rare ; they earn their living by cutting timber 
and corviug wood.^ Uppu Oddars serve as sweepers in Union 
towns and villages, and are regarded as out-castes by the other 
sections. The significance of tho term Uppu is not clear. The 
groups above enumerated are ordinarily ondogamous, but it is 
said that if a Man-Oddar turus his hand to stone-work, he is 
permitted to merry a Kal-Oddar girl. They will admit into 
their caste a Kuruba or GoJln, or any one of higher oaste than 
themselves. The usual title adopted by Oddars is Boyi. Oaste 
Panchayats are presided oyer by a Yajan/an or Pedda Boyadu, 
and more serious disputes wore formerly referred to a Besayi 
Ohetii of Balija caste. They belong to the Right Hand 
Paction. They may eat sheep, goats, pigs, squirrels, wild cats, 
lizards and mioo, hut not heof . Ellamina is their patron deity , and, 
the victims sacrificed are slain with the thrust of a spear or crow- 
bar. Oustoin formerly prohibited a male Oddar from shaving his 
head or heard, hut this rule is growing ohsoleto. Their women 
wear glass bangles on the loft arm only, on the right arm they 
wear brass bangles, or none at all.*’^ They never wear tho ravikkai 
It is considered improper for a woman to take much' pride in her 
personal, appearance. Music, flowers, and bhashmga are not per- 
mitted at marriages. Divorce and widow-marriage are freely 
allowed, but it is not considered respcotahlo for a woman to 
change her partner more than eighteen times, When a partition 
takes place, a pregnant woman may claim a share for her unborn 

^ For a doBoription of theso carts and the method of quarrying nee helowi 
p. 278. 

“ In Telugu " Manti-Oddo " They aro also cn.lled Hailu (“ Maidan ") or 
< ‘ Dsaada ” (Country). 

® A new Temple Car al GangavaHi wae made recently by Mari-Oddar, but the 
workmanBbip is poor. 

^ For tbs origin of this custom see Oaaies and Tribes, V ol. V, p. Ii39. 
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child^. An unmarried o:ii'l or childless mother is buried -without CHAP. in. 

any ceremonies at all. Though Oddars represoiit a lo-w type of Sdhtet of 

civilizationj they may dra-w water from the common village w'el], 

and their proximity does not convey pollution. They are assiini- Oddars. 

lating their wedding and funeral ceremonies to those of tiie 

Ealijas. 

The Pallans, au agricultural serf caste of Tamils, numbered in Pallans- 
1901 as many as 32,516. They are mostly found iu tlio 'I'alaghat 
Taluks, and their organization and customs follo-w to a great 
extent the practice of Konga Vellalars. Their name is fa.ncifully 
derived from prd/am (a hollow or lo-w-lying ground) as they are 
specially skilful in wet cultivation. They aro perennially at feud 
with the Pariahs, and they iiuinher among the Left Hand Castes. 

They respDeot Muhammadans as -well as the higher Hiudu castes, 
and lock down upion Pariahs and Chucklers.*^ 

The Pallans of the fCongu Country are organised iu no less than 
24 Mads, scattered over Salem, Coimbatore and Triohiuopoly, of 
which (1) Pnvaui, (2) Parutti-palli, (3) Elur, (4) Salem, ’(5) 

Vada-karai (Sanka.ridrug) and (6) Easipuram arc in Salem District. 

In the first four the title Palakar is in vogue, iu the filth Panuadi 
and ia the last Mtlppan. It will he observed that these Nads are 
almost identical with thoso of the Nattans (see p. 144), and they 
are probably ol similar historic intere.st. 

Barbora and Washermen (Dhohies) are of paramount impor- (8) 
tance in every village. The Tamil Barbers or Ambattans number 
14,41 4, the Telugu Mangalas 1,495; the latter arc confined to Hosur 
Taluk. Kanareso Kelasis, or Nayinilas^aa they are also called, 
do not appear in the Oonsus lists, and Imve probably been included 
under Ambattans, In 1901 they numhored 342. The Tamil 
Washermen or Vannaus number 19,959, and are very evenly 
distributed throughout the District; the Telugu Tsakalas number 
1,839, and are confined to Hosur Taluk. The Kannrese Agasas 
are not shown at all. ° 

Almost all castes except Fancliamas are dependent on Barbers Harbo™. 
for the periodic or ceremonial shaving prescribed by custom. 

Most Brahmanio temples employ Barbers for the Periya-melam, or 
temple band^ Barber women serve as midwives to the majority 


i loitiiioa Ol a pregnant 


^ Cf. Qades and Tribes, Vol, V, p. 1,35, wtere a story 
woman olaiming wages on behalf of her oxjjocfcod iiifiint. 

pp. 138 to 130, Gf. Castes 

® For Nayiadas see B.S.M,, Nu. XII. 

(3) iiiBbrameuts are ( 1 ) tlio nagaswam. (2) tho tutti and 
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of Hindi!' castes, and in some castes (e.g.^ Konga Vellalars, 
Natfars, etc.), a barter has important ceremonial duties at -wed- 
dings and funerals. 

The Lhohy, too, has many important ceremonial duties to 
perform on the ocoasion of hirths, marriages, deaths, etc,, among 
caste Hindus. In towns he is paid for his ordinary services in 
cash, but in villages he is rewarded in land, cooked food being a 
common form of remuneration. At festivals, marriages, deaths, 
etc., he is entitled to gifts, and he can also claim a perquisite of 
grain at the time of harvest. 

The customs of Barbers and Dhobies resemble closely those of 
other Hindus . ^ 

Salem District, and especially the IBilramahal, is littered -svitli 
relics of the armies of bygone days. Though 2,267 persons have 
returned themselves as “ E’shatriyas,” it is doubtful -whether 
their claims to the title would stand criticism. The military 
traditions of the' Pallia and Vettuvans have already been referred 
to (pp. 142 and 150). The great wave of Vijayanagaa- 
conquest is represented by the settlements of Balijas, Kapus, 
Kaminas, Telagas and Razus. Tho Bagal-Cir Palaiyam was a 
military flop of Tolngu. origin. Fortified villages, such as 
Pennagaram, Kodi-halli, Pcrumbalai, still I'etain the desoendants 
of Golla and Balija garrisons, who have substituted ploughshares 
and pruning hooks for swords, while [Jmhilikai Inams, which 
are fiefs granted for military service, are still enjoyed by 
Gollas, Bestas and Balijas, especially in tho surviving Palai- 
yams. The warlike propensities of tho Hannreso people are testified 
to by the Masti Poligars (Berikai and S-Qlagiri), and by the 
Umhilikai Inams of Bedas and Kiiriihas. Lastly the sanguinary 
history of the eighteenth century has left its legacy of Muham- 
madan, Maiatha, and Eajput settlemonts. 

QHe MarathaS niimhor 4,244 and are most numerous in the 
Taluks of Hosur and Krishnagiri, where their settlements are 
rather large. ^ Many of them are military pensioners, ancl, 
they still take pride in their conueotion with the Indian Army. 
They call themselves Itshatriyas, and look down upon the indige- 
nous Hindus. Like the Razus, they don the sacred thread on the 
eve of marriage. They employ Brahman piiroliits, and observe 


1 Seo page 146. 

“ Much intereBting informatioii is embodied in No. IV, Agasa and 

No. XII, Nayinda. 

^ Partionlarly in Krishnagiri Town and at Naolii-hnppam (near Voppana-pslli) 
and Samonta-malai (near Krishnagiri) and Virnp)a-snndirani, Ihere are 
similar eeltlementB near the Javiidis of TiruppattUr Taluk at AndiTappanur 
and NayakkanUr. 
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the mmakaranam, ear-horiiig, tonsure, and slmantam ceremonies. 
They are divided into a large numher of esogamous clnna, each of 
whioh has a family surname, analogous to the inti-perlu of the 
Telugus. As is natural in a caste which is jealous of the purity 
of its blood in a foreign country, intermarriage is usually 
allowed only between such clans as have been previously connected 
by the marriage tie. The ceremonies preliminary to a wedding 
are performed separately for bride and bridegroom in their 
respective houses, and each party should erect a pandal.^ 
Their customs follow the Telugu-Kanaresc type, Thoy prefer to 
hum the dead, though sepulture is permissible. They observe 
the anniversary of the dead by a few gifts to needy Brahmans. 
They worship Parvati under the name of Bhavani, find observe 
the Sakti cults.^ 

Rajputs number only 683, most of whom are to he found 
iu Salem and Hosur Taluks.® The majority of these families 
migrated from North India not more than half a dozen genera- 
tions ago. They go by the title Singh, observe goslia, wear the 
sacred thread, and hold thomsolves aloof from their Dravidian 
neighbours. Some of thorn serve Q-overnment ns Village 
Mnnsifs.'* 

Razus, who number only 332, occur in IToshr and tTttan- 
karai Taluks. They speak Telngu, and arc supposed to be 
descendants of Kapus who discarded their ancestral vocation for 
soldiering. They claim to be Kshatriyas, and are invested with 
a sacred thread of cotton and wool on the eve of marriage, but 
they eat the flesh of fowls, a diot which a true Ksbatriya should 
avoid. They make excellent peons, and sometimes rise to higher 
grades in the service of Government.'’ 

The great Seotarian Caste is that of the Vira-Saivas or 
LingayatS, who sprang into political importance during the 
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^Baramahal Becords, Section III, p. 170, where a rtolailocl dcsoription is given 
of their onatomB. An excellent account of the Marafchas by Major (now Ool.) 
E.M. Eetham of T,h 0 lOlst drenaciiorB will bo found in the Indian Armj' Hand- 
book on Ma/ratlias and Vahhani Mumlmans 1908. 

^ The fighting MarSthas must not bo confused with the Mardtha tailors 
(UamcleT) and dyers (Bangdris) oominonly met with iu South India. There 
are a few Eauguris in Hosur Taluk. In Tali tboro is a small seUloiiient of 
JIaratha Bondilis. 

® The Mittadar of Aikonclam-Kotfci-palli is a Eajput, and thevo are small 
settlements in the head-qnartars of that Mitta, and also in Snuclur and 
Bagojana-halli (all in "Krishuagiri Taluk), 

*Au elaborate sketoli of tho onstoins of the “ Baobawaru ’’ is given in 
-Baramahal Records, Section III, p. 18, but it is not quite clear to what caste 
the description refers, 

® Per further details see Oastos and 2rt&ea,-Vol. \I, Slif eq. 
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brief regime of tbe Kakchilryae (Bijjala and bis sons, 1157-88 
A.D.). Tbe essence of tbeir history is a repudiation of orthodox 
Brahmanism, and their fortunes havm been intimately associated 
with the fortunes of the Kanarose people, though their tenets are 
also widely spread among the Telugus. Theoretically all oaatea 
oau be admitted to their fold ; internally, however, the oominn- 
nity has reverted to the type of orthodox liindaism, and it is 
divided into innumerable endogamous groups, the /ms connubti 
being defined, sometimes hy language, sometim,es by occupation, 
and sometimes hy caste distinctions inherited from their uncon- 
verted ancestors. Hence it is that many Lingayats still describe 
themselves as Kapus, Balijas, Vakkiligas, etc. In the present 
District 7,578 persons are returned as Lingayats, most of them, 
•residing in Hos-nr Taluk. It is probable, however, that some, if 
not all, of the Jangams (14,360), Kannadiyaus ^ (817), and 
Sadars * (370) are true Lingayats. The Jangams are nume- 
rous in the four Talaghat taluks, the other two sections are met 
with in Salem and Att'Qr. 

Though the Lingayats as a sect trace their origin to Bijjala’a 
minister Basava in the twelfth century A. D., the Vira-Saivafnith 
is said to be of primeval origin, and its tenets are based on the 
Vedas. It was founded by n number of Acharyas, of whom the 
five most famous are known as the “ Gotrakartas of the Lingayat 
Dwijas,’’ having received “ their mandate direct from Siva to 
establish his true religion on earth, or rather to restore it to its 
purity.” ® 

Tbe essence of Lingayat faith is an unquestioning belief in 
the efficacy of the Ungam, the symbol of Siva. The lingamii 
regarded as the “ universal leveller, ” rendering all its wearers 
equal in the eyes of God. Unlike other Hindus, every Lingayat 
always wears a h'ngnm on some conspicuous port of^his person. 
These Jangama Unyanis, or moveable Ungams, are made of soap- 
stone brought from Srisaila in Knrnool District hy a class of 
Lingayats called Eamhi Jangams. The Imgani itself is not 
more than three-fourths of an inch in height j to keep it from 
harm it is “plastered with a black mixture of clay, cowdung 
ashes and marking-nut juice, forming a slight truncated cone, not 
unlike a daik betel nut, about three-quarters of an inch high, and 


^ KaTitiadiyau meaiis literally a •Kanuada (or ICaiiarese) man. For further 
information, see Madras Census lieport, 1891, paragraph 383, Mortfi Jrooi 
Manual, p, 225, and Castes and Tribes, Vol. Ill, p. 200, 

^ For Sadar, see Mysore Census Report, 1891, p. 226, Enchanaii’s Mysore, I. 
p. 202, and Castes and Tribes, Vol. VI, p. 260. 

® Mysore Oanaus Report, 1901. 
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narrowing from ■fclii’ee-q’uarters of an incli at the base to half an 
inch across tho top.^ ” It is usually kept in a little silver box 
BDspended by a oord, or tied in a silk cloth, round the nock, arm 
or forehead. Every child is invested with the lingam on the 7th 
or 11th day after birth, when the naming ceremony is performed, 
and his lingam must never leave his possession till he dies, and it 
is placed in hia left hand when his hody is committed to the 
grave. 

The strength of the LingfLyata lies in their eoolesiastical 
organisation. Each of the five Gobrakartas founded a Mafam 
called Simhasam, and these five Maiams, oaoh under its own 
Acharya, have divided the Lingayats between them into five 
territorial dioceses. The five Simhdsnnas are (1) Ujjaui, in 
Kudligi Taluk, Bellary District, founded by Marnlaoharya, (2) 
Balehonnfrr, in Koppa Taluk, Kadtlr District (Mysore State), 
founded by Eenukacharya, (3) Benares (Kasi), founded by 
Visvacharya, (1) Himavat-Koclara, in the Himalay.'is of Garhwal 
District (U.P.), founded by Ekoramaoharya, and (6) Srlsaila, 
otherwise called Parvata, in Kurnool District, founded by 
Panditaoharya. Each of these Maiams has under it, wliorever 
the community is numerous, a number of Sub-j’l/a/oms, each 
under a Pattadaswami and each Sub- Jfctilam has a number of 
Branch- iUatflms called Gurv-stala-Matams. The rights and 
duties of the Siodmis of these Maiams are “ to preside at all 
religious functions, to receive their dues, to impart religious 
instruction, to settle all religious and caste disputes, and to 
exercise a general control over all matters affecting the religious 
interests of the community at large.* ” The descendants of the 
five Gotralcartas form a sepiarate sub-caste called Aiadhya 
Brahmans, who claim superiority over all other Lingfbyats, and 
only marry among themselves, bury their dead in a sitting 
posture and observe death pollution for ten days like other 
Brahmans.® In addition to the above executive arrangements, 
the Yira-Saivas possess another order of priests called Viraktas or 
Shat-stala Nivahharis, who . hold the highest position in the 
ecclesiastical order, and therefore command the highest respect, 
from laymen as well as from the above-mentioned Maiams. There 
are three chief V irakta Maiams, of which the Muragi Maiam of 


^ Bombay G-azattoorof f^uofeod in Oastas Oftd UVibes, Vol. IV, p, 266< 

® So writes Mr. K. P. Pultaoua ObettiyaVi late Sonior Oounoillor of Mysore, by 
whom moat oP the fuformation regarding' fcho hiorarohioal Byafcom lias boen 
supplied. 

® See Qastes and Triheffj Vol. I, p. 63, for further details, 
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Oliitaldrug (Mysore State) exeroisos authority iu Salem District. 
These Virakta Matanis have their respective Suh-ilffl!!o?fts and 
Branch- Sfuiams scattered throughout India, “ Every Lingay at 
centre has a Virakta-lZaiam built outside the town, in which 
the Swarai leads a simple and spiritual life. Unlike other prie.sts, 
the Yirakta-Swami is prohibited from pr, siding on oeremonial 
occasions, and from roceiviug unnecessary alms. He should 
devote his life partly to spiritual meditation, and partly to the 
spreading of spiritual knowledge among his disciples, so that he 
would ho the fountain-head to whom all laymon and all priests 
must resort for spiritual enlightenment, in short his position is 
that of a pure Sauyasi or Tati.” 

Caste disputes in Salem District are decided in the first 
inatauce by a panehdyat, presided over by a Mahat-Padam or 
Mata-Mudirai, the local representative of the Maiam in whose 
jurisdiction the contending parties reside, assisted by the local 
headman {OheUi) who holds oflfieo by hereditary right, a 
Yajaimn, and not less than two other oaste-men. From this 
panclmyat an appeal lies to the nearest local Branch or Suh- 
Matam, in the case of Salem District to the Malams at Ballapalli, 
or Gummalapuram in ITosur Taluk, or Eajapuram near Anekcl, 
all of which are branches of the Balehonnur JiGhd-Matcnn. 

Lingayats abstain strictly from animal food and from 
alcohol. They are unique, however, in refusing to observe any 
pollution pceriod after childbirtb, menstruation or death, it being 
held that, so long as the lingam is worn on the person, there can 
bone pollution. After attaining puberty the girl is purified with 
holy water, and so also on the tenth day after ohildbirth, hut 
segregation is not resorted to, and no taboo appears to be 
observed. A pregnant woman is said to partake of a diet 
of clay and ashes, and she must not see an eolipse for fear her 
offspring may bo a monster. 

The Mendicant Castes are varied, but not numerous. The 
strongest numerically are the Andis (7,128), the Pandarams 
(1,526) and the Jogis (1,422), but all these terms are loosely used, 
and it cannot be said that any one of them refers to a true sub- 
oaste. The word Paudaram is used for a class of priests who serve 
Vellalars, and whose social position is highly respeoted. A similar 
vagueness of meaning characterises the term Ddsari or Tathan, 
Mondi, Bairagi and Banda, a few of whom appear in the Census 
returns. The Viramnshtis and Mailaris beg only from Komatis and 


1 The otlier two Tirakta Matams are (1) the Dombal Matam at Qadag and (2) 
tlie Meruea-Yirada Matam at HnWi, both in Dharwuv District, 
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other Yaiaya Chettia, while the Piohigmidlu (608) beg only from 
Kapiia and Gollas. The existence of these parasitio mendicants, 
who depend entirely on the charity of one or two specified castes, 
is an interesting oharaoteriatio of the social life of South India.^ 

A few remarks are necessary on the Kanakkans, Satanis, 
Eoravas, Dombaras, Lambadis and Irulas, who cannot be 
grouped under any of the above classes. 

The Kanakkans (a caste of hereditary village accountants) ac- 
cording to the Census of 19 1 1, numbered 3,354, most of whom occur 
in the taluks of Salem, Omalur, Tiruchengodu and Krishnagiri. 
It is possible, howBver,'that many Icarnams were returned as Kanak- 
kaas, who do not belong to the Kanakkancaate at all The post 
of village acoountant in Salem District is virtually a Brahman 
monopoly, except in the Taluks of Salem, Omalur and Tiruohen- 
godu, where ahoilt 40 Government kamams are of Eanakkan caste. 

The Satanis, a caste of temple servants, numbered only 2,479 ® 
and they are evenly distributed throughout the District.- They 
reside mostly in towns, and are in no sense a rural community. 
Their traditional occupation is the performance of ‘'menial 
services in Vishnu temples, but they supplement their earnings by 
begging, tending fiower-gardens, selling flower-garlands, making 
fans, grinding sandal-wood into powder, and selling perfumes,'*” 
They act as purdhiis to many castes, notably to the Balijas and 
Komatis. They object to the term Satani, by which they are 
generally known, and prefer tu be called Sattada-Vaishnavas 
In their customs they approximate closely to Tengalai-Vaishnava 
Brahmans. They call themselves “ Ayya,” shave their head 
completely, and tie their veslih like a Brahman bachelor. They 
do not, however, wear the saored thread, and some of them bury 
their dead. Their women-folk dress like Vaishnava Brahman 
ladies. They are divided into four seotiona ; (1) Ekaksbaris, who 
win salvation by the one mystic monosyllahle Om, and who arc said 


' An excellent aoBoimt of the Mendicant castes is given by Mr. Pranoia in 
the Oenisus Report for 1901 under the head of Audi (p. Idil). An exhanativo list 
of references ia there given. 

“ The extraordinary variaiions in the proportion of males to females in the 
several tiilnlrs seoms to indicate that the Censns stutistioa of Kanakkans are not 
quite reliable. 

* In no district of the Madras Proaidenoy are the Satanis a numerous eem- 
raunity, though there are eeveral hundreds of them in every district, except on 
the West Ooast andin the Nilgiris. In 1901 in only two diatriota (Coimbatore 
and Ganjam) did their numbers exceed 3,000. 

* Iforih Arcdi Bistrici Mamal, Vol. I, p. 200. 

^ Or Prapanna Vaishnava, Mamlri, Venkatapura Vaishnava| etc., see Paete? 
and Tribes, Vol. VI, p, 300. 
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to take precedence of the remaining sections ; (2) OhaturakBliari 
whose sacred utterance is the quadrisyllabio Ea-ma-nu-Ja ; (3] 
Ashtaksharia whose shibboleth is the octosyllabic Om-na-mo-na- 
li-ya-na-ya (Otn, salutation to Narayana) and (4) Kulasekharas 
who claim descent from the Vaiehnava saint Knlasekhara Alvar, a 
king of Kerala. These groups were at one time endogainoiis, but 
it is said the first three are now permitted to intermarry. 

^ The KoravaS, who numbered 14,688, are commonly spoken of 
as a gipsy tribe, but in some parts of Salem District they have 
oi'ganised a regular Kami system, similar to that of the Kalians in 
Triohinopoly and Tanjore. They are commonest in Attm’ (5,754) 
and "Crttankarai (2,486), and they are to ho found in every taluk 
of the District. Their language is a medley of Tamil, Tehigu and 
Kanarese, the Tamil element usually preponderating, and they 
use their own peouliar thieves’ slang. Dilferenoe in language is 
not, apparently, a bar to intermarriage. The exact relationship 
that their numerous suh-divisions boar to one another is by no 
means clear. The beat known sections are : (1) Dhabbai (basket), 
(2) Uppu (salt), (3) Kariiveppilai {Murraya Koenigii) and (4) 
Zavalkaran (guard) Koravas, all of which are probably ' true 
sab-oastes. The Dhahbai Koravas (also oalled tJru- Koravas) make 
baskets and other articles of bamboo and palm-leaves. The Uppu 
Koravas, who are also known as Gliattada or Ettiua Koravas, are 
itinerant traders in 'salt. It is doubtful wbetber tho Kunjam 
(fan), Nari (jackal) and Phnai-kntti (oat -killing) Koravas are 
distinct snb-castes, or whether any of these terms are synonymous 
with other sections. The Paoh'ai-kutti Koravas enjoy almost a 
monopoly in the art of tattooing. The Ina Koravas (called also 
Mudichi-arukki or Mudichumari) aro piokpookets. All Koravas 
appear to reoognise four quasi-oxogamous subdivisions, viz. (1) 
Kavadi, (2) Menpadi, (3) Mendra-kutti and (4) Sattupadi. These 
names are said to be connected with worship ; Kavadis carry the 
kdmdi so frequently associated with the worsirip of Suhrahmanya, 
who is the patron deity of the whole caste ; Menpadis sing praises, 
and Mendra-knttls offer shoos to tire idol, while Sattupadis adorn 
their god with flowers and jewels.® The Kavadis and Sattupadis 
rank higher than tho other sections, and are alone regarded as true 
Koravas. Two other clans are reported, tho Uyyalii (from unjal, 


1 In. the Cbusue Returns they aro called Kuruvans; thoy are also oalled 
Korama and ICoracha, and appear to bo iclentioal with the Teruknlaa of the 
northern districts of the Madras Presidency ; see Cosies and Trihes, Vol. Ill, p. 
430 sq. 

2 The etymology aoems fanoiful, and has nob been tested by observance of 
actual oust wni 
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a swing) and the Bandi • (cart). According to one account the CHAP. lit. 

Kavadi and Sattupadi .sections may not intermarry, and must 

choose their brides from the Menpadia or Mendra-kuttis, who also 

are prohibited from intermarrying with each other ; according to KoraVas. 

another account the Kavadis and Uyyalns form one dayadi 

mguppv, and the Bandis, Menpadi, Mendra-kuttis and Sattupadis 

another, marriage only being allowed between tire two vaguppm. 

Xavalkara Koravas are also called Morasu, Monda and Kadu- 
kutti (ear-boring) ; but the significance of these term-s is not clear'. 

The Kavalkara Koravas of the Talaghat are divided into three 
groups, which are endogamous, viz. (1) Mel-Nad, residing south 
of Salem, (2) Attur-Nad, oast of Attur, and (3) Salem-Nad, west 
of Atthr and east of Salem. Of these, the Salein-Nad Koravas 
claim superiority, ^ and are said to employ Brahman purdhits, and 
their customs approximate more closely than those of the other 
Nads to the orthodox customs of Hinduism ; they also abstain from 
Gating squirrels, cats or tortoises, which are eaten by Koravas of 
the other Nads. Korava panchayats in the Talaghat are presided 
over by a Pattmam-Chelti, a Balijahy caste, who resides in Attur, 

The prioe of adultery is five Pagodas (Its, 17|), and of assault 
Es. 5. In addition to the ordeals of hot iron and boiling ghee, a 
suspected Korava is sometimes made to drink water mingled with 
ashes from a burning-ground, and, if he vomits, his guilt is 
established. Another test, as between two litigants, is for each 
party to boil simultaneously a pot of rioe and water, the party 
whose pot boils first being acquitted. 

Koravas are hard drinkers, and their morals are loose. Poly- 
gamy is freely practised, widows and divorcees may re-marry, 

Marriage is usually adult, and the wife may be older than the 
husband. Among the CJppu and Karuveppilai Koravas the bride- 
price is said to be as much as -Kb. 70, but this is paid in instal- 
ments, and the payment of these instalments is a fruitful source 
of quarrels, the full amount being but rarely paid up. The idli 
consists of a string of black beads. At a wedding of Kavalkara 
Koravas a pandal is erected, and covered with leaves of Naga- 
maram {Eugenia jcmbolana) , and the bride and bridegroom take 
their seats on a rice-pounding pestle, covered with a yellow cloth. 

The tali is of gold, and is tied with a yellow thread. 

The proper dress for a Korachi is a coarse black cloth, hut they 
also wear stolen cloths of any kind. They afiect necklaces of 
cowries and green beads, bangles of brass from the olbow to the 
wrist, and cheap rings of brass, lead and silver on all exoopt the 


' The Salem-Nacl Koraras ubo a Kanlcanam of cotton-tliread smeaTafl with 
saffron at marriages, tlie Msl-Had Koravas use a iankanam of wool. 
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middle finger. Their criminal methods are described on Vol. II 
p. 94, Their Kami fees (merai) consists of 12 Madras measures of 
grain and a sheep per annum from each householdj and Es. 6 for 
every tope of ooeo-nut or areoa; The salutary custom of recovering, 
or giving compensation for, all property stolen in villages protected 
by the Icdml is nnfortanately dying out. When a burglary is 
committed, those who enter the houses looted claim two-thirds of 
the loot, and those who “ keep cave ” outside are entitled to one- 
third. It is said that two shares are also allotted to the headman, 
half shares to wives whose husbands are in jail, a fourth share 
each to old men, and to those who stay at home to guard the huts 
and personate those who have gone out to commit crime, and an 
eighth share to their Swdmi. To evade identification every 
Korava has a bewildering string of aliases^ both for his own, and 
for his father’s name. 

Koravas bury their dead. Among the Uppu Koravas, if the 
deceased he unmarried, the body is Wrapped in a yellow sheet and 
decked with flowers, and if married in a white sheet, while the 
corpse of a widow is houom'ed with neither sheet nor flowerSi 
The clever acrobats known as Dom'baras,’ Dommaras or Domars, 
are found in every talnk of the District, though, tbey number 
only 741. Their original habit is nomadic, but in the Baramahal 
some members of the caste have settled. They recount a story 
that their original ancestor, one Krishna Eeddi, being childless, 
vowed to the god Ohenna-Kesvara that if issue were granted him, 
the first-born, if a hoy, should follow his father’s profession, and if 
a girl, should become a public prostitute. His prayer was granted, 
and a daughter was born to him, and from her all Dombaras are 
descended.’* Tbey are said to recognise four sub-oastes : (1) 
fieddi, (2) Pokanati, (3) Ara *, (41 Marathi. The fii’st two speak 
Telugu in a corrupted form,” the last two speak Marathi and Hindu- 
stani. The Pokauatis abandoned their life of wandoriug and 
settled round Kuppam. All four groups profess to be Vaisbnavites. 


The naiuG is said to be derived from domiam, tlie vertical pole on whioh 
moat of thoir feat.s are performod. A favoarite triok is for one of thoir company 
to swarm up this pole, and lying flat in hie belly, to turn rapidly round and 
round (see Castes and Tribes, Vol. II, p. 190). On the -word Uombar, see also 
S.S.M., No. Sill, p. 1. 

* Two interesting legends of thoir origin are given in No. XIII, p. 2. 

” In S.S.M,, loo. oit. only two sub-oastes are recognised, viz., Urn and Kildn 

Dombaras. 

* The word Ara is said by some to mean nothing more than Marathi, The 
Ara Dombaras, however, declare it to he a ooirnption of AiMbi, and trace tlieir 
origin to an Arabian lover of Krishna lleddi's danghtpr. 

” See tho Vaoabnlary ijublisheil in B.S.M,, pp, 2d-30, 
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They are divided into nnmerons exogamous claas/ of which the 
following are reported from Salem Diatriot : (1) Matlivallu, “ the ® 

people of Matli", the name of their Grnru, and, it is said, of the 

villao'e of Chitvel in. Cuddapah District, which is still their head- ®°“iharaEi, 
quarters, and in which thoir chief Guru still resides; (2) 
Dalavayalu, the clan from which their Dalavay, or “ war 
minister ” is selected ; (3) Kaserupn-vallu, so called from a village 
in Cuddapah District where a certain Domhara won the prize in a 
competition of acrobatic feats ; (4) Sonduru-vaUu, a olan of 
Domharas who lived in a mnani (desert) in Cuddapah ; (5) Nadu- 
muleni-vallu, “ men without waists (6) Natskarayani-vallu, 
‘"dramatists (7) Murari-vallu, “ the servant people ”, originally 
attendants of the Matli-vallu. Once in five years a great 
gathering of Domharas assembles at Berikai under the presideney 
of a hereditary YeJamSii (or Dorai), assisted by a hereditary 
Lalavdy or Mandiri, and a council of 10 or 15, aelocted by theso 
officers from their own relatives. The meeting opens on the 
Telugu New Tear’s Day, and its time is devoted to deciding caste 
disputes, arranging marriages, and punishing-evil doers. 
Delinquents are branded on the tongue, or flogged with tamarind 
twigs till the blood flows. An excommunicate may be readmitted 
to caste on undergoing the punishments ordorodby the Yojaman, 
who sprinkles him with tlrtam and gives him some to drink. 

A wife suspected of raisooudnet is made to stand during her 
trial in a bending posture, onions and radishes are susjoended 
from her ears, and two grindstones aro hung by a rope round 
her neck. 

Dombaras of migratory habits live in portable huts of bamboo 
aud the leaves of palmyra or ooco-nnt, which they carry from 
place to place on asses ; settled Domharai earn a living by breeding 
pigs and asses, and selling needles, hhads, combs, etc.® Their 
marriage ceremonies are curious and elaborate, as also are tliose 
connected with the attainment of pmherty, but unfortunately 
space does not qoermit any detailed description.® The brido-price 
is Es. 54, a figure unusually high. Sometimes a Braliman is 
called in to officiate on the day the tali is tied, hut otherwise 
Brahmans are not employed. Among the settled Dombaras 
widow remarriage is forbidden, but a widow is at liberty to live 
in concubinage, provided she feasts some of her relatives on the 


^ See the list on p. 31 of E.S.M'., N'o, XIII, -whei-e the suhdmsions are, 
however, deeorihecl as " neither endognmoas nor oxogamona." 

” See E.S.Jf., No. XIII, p. 21, for the story whieh aocounts for their 
special industry, the roaiiufaoturo of wooden combs. 

^ An excellent account of both is given in M.S.M,, No. XIII, pp. K to 9, 
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night she enters her new house. The wandering Domharaa, 
however, freely tolerate remarriage. To avert the Evil Eye when 
performing their feats of still, they wear a black woollen thread 
on the leg or arm. They bury their dead, and their funerals are 
celebrated with much hard drinking. Their patron goddess is 
Ellamma. 

The itinerant gipsy tribe of LambadiSj otherwise known as 
Sukalia or Brinjaris,’^ numbers only 1,386, and is mostly confined 
to the taluks of Hosur, Eharmapuri, and tlttankarai. In the 
wars of the eighteenth century they played an important part as 
carriers for both the British and the Mysorean troops, and the 
pages of Buchanan and other contemporary writers present a 
vivid picture of the depredations they committed in the villages 
along their line of march. Lamhadis oontributed materially to 
tbe depopulation of the KavSri-side villages of Hosur and 
Dharmapuri.^ Even in the time of peace” writes Buchanan,^ 
they “ cannot entirely abstain from plunder. In the small 
villages near the forest they oecasionally rob and commit murder. 
Nor is it safe for one or two persons to pass unarmed through 
places iu which they aro. On account of their services during the 
two last wars, they have hitherto been treated with great induh 
gence. This has added audaciousness to the natural barbarity of 
their disposition, and in order to repress their insolence it was 
lately necessary to have recourse to a regular military force.” 
Bucliauan mentions a company of them that employed 12,000 
cattle, and obtained from Tipu a “ monopoly of every article of 
oommercG except clotb, tobacco, and boiled butter, which continued 
open ”. 

Their criminal propensities have not abated. ” In Eebruary 
190.5, a boy who was tending cattle on tbe banks of the Eaveri 
near Penaagaram was missed by his father, who on search came 
to know that he has been sold by a shepherd for Es. 22. Some- 
time afterwards the boy was recovered near Tumkur, in Mysore 
State, from the house of a Lambadi, who had bought the boy 
from a woman of his own caste for Bs. 32. Both these Lambadis 
admitted the transaction in the Sessions Court, and pleaded 
justification, on the ground that it was usual among Lamhadis to 
buy and sell orphans. They admitted, too, that the boy had often 


' A distinction appeals to exist between tlie terms Sutali and Brinjiri 
(or Bsnjari), but the noture ol tbe distinction is not clear — vide Caatea and 
Triiea, Vol. IV, p. 210. ffor detailed description ol the caste see E.S.M. 
No. XXV, of. Ballary Diatrict QttzeUeer, p). li. 

* See below Vol- II, p, 110, 

^ Buoiisuan Vol, IT, p. 438, 
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requested them to send him to his parents. The boy said that 
he Lad bean treated kindly.'’ ^ 

The jungle tribe of Irulas numbers 4,161, and is practically 
confined to the .Earamahal and Balaghat, “ They are very wild 
and suspicious in their habits, distrusting their more civilised 
neighbours, who in return fear them as possessed of mysterious 
powers derived from vritchcraft. The Irulas arc supposed to 
hold some valuable secrets as to the medicinal and other 
properties of herbs and drugs obtainable in the jungles. It is 
probable that they do ; hut they are so reticent on the subject that 
nothing of value can be extracted from them. Their chief source 
of livelihood consists in collecting the various kinds of jungle 
produce, dyes, w'ax, nuts, etc., for salc."^ On account of their 
occult powors they are pmpularly called Kattu Pujaris, or “ Priests 
of the Jungle.” 

The Panchamas, (the “ fifth caste ”, as the name implies), 
inolude (1) the Tamil Pariahs, or, more correctly, Paraiyans, (2) 
the Telugu Malas, (3) the Kanarese Holeyas, (4) the Valluvans 
or Pariah Priests, (5) the Ghucklers, or, more correctly, Sakkiliyans, 
and (6) the Madigas, both Telugu and Eanarese. The Malas and 
Holeyas hold the same position in the social scale of the Telugu 
and Kanarese castes respectively as the Pariahs do among the 
Tamils. The Madigas, or Telugu leather-vvorkers, correspond in 
the Telugu country to the Ghucklers in the Tamil country, though 
the Ghucklers also usually speak Telugu. The Pariahs number 
nearly 150,000, and are evenly distributed tliroughout the District, 
being specially strong in Salem, Atttir and IJttankarai Taluks. 
The Malas are returned as 16,347. The Oensns Returns show no 
Holeyas, hut it is certain they have been included in the Pariahs 
and Malas. The Valluvans muster nearly 4,000, and are evenly 
distributed. Tho Ghucklers number nearly 60,000, the Madigas 
a little less than 3,000. 

Unfortunately littlo is Irnown regarding the various suh-oaates 
of Paraiyans.® The best known sub-caste is that of the Tangalans, 
from whom most of the servants of Europeans are dravvn. They 
are identified by some with the Vadakkatti Paraiyans. These 
two classes occur throughout tho Talaghat, and are also common in 
Uttankarai and Dhaiiiiapori Taluks. Konga Paraiyans arc 
common in Hosui Taluk, and also in Salem, Omalur and Tiru- 
ohengodu. They comprise two sub-castes (1) Otta-valaiyal, and 
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ParaiyuuS. 


^ Madras Mail of 16fch April 1 907. 

^ S.D.M., VdI, LJ, p. IGG. For lurt-hor details see CusUa and Tri.hea, Vol. II, 
Pi 372 Btp and South Arcot District Gazetteer, p. 210. 

^ luthe CeuBUB of 1801, aa many as 348 Biib-divisioxiB wore I'QOorded, btiHlio 
list is of libtJe aoienfcifio value. 
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(2) Retta-valaiyal ; the women-folk of the former wear hanglea of 
the chank ' shell on the left arm only, the latter wear ordinary 
bangles on both arms. The females of the Konga Paraiyaas are 
distinguished from others by wearing their upper cloth on the 
right hip. The Otta-valaiyal Paraiyana, who are found at 
Easipuram and Namagiripet, are said to prohibit the re-marriage 
of widows and the eating of frogs, the Eetta-valaiyal Paraivans 
permit both praoticcs. The Kizhahkatti Paraiyana ^ are also 
described as frog-eating (Tavalai-tmni) . vSdliya (Ohola) Parials 
are found in Salem and Omalnr, and are by some identified with 
the Kizhakkattis. Katti Paraiyana are so called on account of their 
hereditary occupation of irou-smeltiiig (Katti = pig-iron); they are- 
common in Dharmapuri, Omalnr, Salem and Attnr. The 
Paraiyana are served by Pariah washermen, who do not inter- 
marry with other Paraiyana, and form a true snb-oasie, and the 
same a.ppeara to hold good of their barbers also. In Hosnr Taluk, 
there arc several settlemenia of Tamil-speaking Tigala Paraiyana, 
who also seem to be a distinct snb-oaste, immigrants from the 
Tamil country, who have settled® among the Tolugus and Kana- 
rese. The so-called .Koleya, Morasu, Magga, and Kaunadiya 
Paraiyana would more correctly he described as Holeyas, and the 
Manna, Vaduga, and Tonda Paraiyans ns Malas. 

Pariahs look down upon Malas, Holeyas, Madigas and 
Ohucklera, and will not dine witli thorn. Being of the Eight Hand 
Paction,. they appear to bear a special antipathy against Kammalare 
Yaniyars and Nagarattu Ohettis, and will not receive food from 
their hands. For puroh'ts they usually employ Valluvans. 

The Valluvans are Pandarams (priests) to the Paraiyans, and 
officiate as purokits at their maiTinges and at most auspicions 
ceremonies, but do not intermarry with them. They are celebrated 
as fortune-tellers {jOsiyam) and exorcists, and as such arc respected 
even by Brahmans. They occur in all the taluks, hut are rare in 
Hosur, and most numerous in Salem and Attnr. Tho term 
Valluvar appears to include several suh-oastes, such as Tiru- 
Yalluvar, Kai-pidi, Pu-katti, Morara-katti.^ The Tiru-Yalluvars 
do not interdine with other Paraiyans, and some of them have 
adopted the sacred thread; they sometimes call themselves 
“ Nayanar.” The other three suh-castes eat with Paraiyans, pro- 
vided the meal is prepared in a new vessel. Valluvars are reported 

^ Peihaps tlaereforo to lio identided witt tlie Srinkii Pai'ftiyans or Sankfl- 
katli. 

“ Esp. Talaiviisil, Oduvau-kurioH and Easipni'ani. 

^ Of. Tigala Pallis, p, 143, noto 5. 

* They are divided into two faoiionn, the Arupatha-Katohi and the 
Niirpathii-Katchi (the “ sixty ” and the " forty ") j Castes and Tribes, s.v., p. S06. 
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to aDstain from eating beef; they are both Vaishnavites and CHAP. III. 
Saivitea, the latter being buried in a sitting posture ; the two sects SnursY or 
intermarry, and are common in the Talaghat and in Dharmapuri 
Talnk. 

The sub-castes of the Malas of Salem District are yet to be Msias. 
defined. Though the Census statistics confine tiro Males to Hosur 
Taluk, the Vaduga Paraiyans of tJttaakarai Taluk and the Manna 
(orManuai) Pai'aiyans of Dharraapuri, Salem and Omaliit Taluks, 
all of whom speak Telugu, should probably be classed among 
them,^ There is a fairly large settlement of Manna Paraiyaris in 
Kichi-palaiyam in Salem City, who are said to hold themselves 
aloof from other Paraiyans and abstain from the eating of heef. 

In Dharmapuri, however, the}’ appear to he looked down npon by 
both the Tamil Paraiyans and the Holeyas. Generally speaking, 

Holeyas and Malas may “ intordino ”, hut may not intermarry. 

In Salem District Holeyas are known as Morasu, Magga, or Holeyas. 
Eoleya Paraiyans. They are common in Hoshr and Krishnagiri, 
and in the west of Dharmapuri, and a few eottlcmcnts occur in 
irttanbarai, Salem, Omalur and Tiruohengodu. “ Morasu ” is a 
general term for the people of the Morasu Nad, and “Magge” 

(loom) indicates one of their distinctive occupations, the weaving 
of coarse cotton cloths, a vocation they follow even intheTalagha,t. 

It is not clear whether more than one true sub-caste is represented 
in the Distriot, as the Morasua appear to include the Maggas, 

Of the 60,000 Chucklers in the District, over 20,000 occm’ in Ohucicicis. 
Tiruohengodu Taluk, nearly as many in Salem, and about 5,000in 
Omalui’ ; they are well represented in all the other taluks, though 
it is probable that a good number of Madigas have been classed 
under this head in Hosnr Taluk and the adjoining tracts. They 
are usually classed as a Telugu caste, though in some parts they 
speak Tamil and also Eanarosc. Their hereditary vocation is the 
tanning and working of leather, and they are accounted the'lowest 
of all in the social scale, even the Pariahs despising them. The 
factious feeling that subsists between the Eight Hand and Left 
Hand castes is concentrated in the primeval feud between Pariahs 
and Chucklers, and the brawls that still occasionally give vent to 
this feeling are generally precipitated by a collision between these 
two castes. The Chucklers best tom-toms for Kammalans, 


1 Half a dozeu divisions of “ Tolngu HoloyEs ” are given by Mr. H. V. 
Nunjundayya in ]S.S,IC. il, Hoieya, p. 6, and another ton in Castes and Tribes, 
Vol. IV, p. 345. These two lists have only one item in ooinnion (Pilkandti) and 
hence generalisation is ieopoBBible. An interesting acoonnC of the oustoinB of 
the Malae by the Eov. 8. Nicholson is given in the last-named Yolume, pp. 
345—384. 
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Eaikolans and other Left Hand castes. The habits of their men 
are intemperate and insanitary, bnt their women are exceptionally 
beautiful, and are reputed virtuous. They arc said to have no 
endognmous divisions within themselves, hut they are divided into 
exogamons olans {hilais)- As might be expected, they reverence 
the avdrain shrub {Cassia auriculata), the most valuable source of 
tanning bark, and at their marriages the iali is tied to a branch of 
this plant. They worship Madura-Viran, Mari-amma, and 
Lranpadi, but their special deity is Gangarama, who, in the form 
of three pots of water, is honoured annually with a ten days’ 
festival. Their name is associatod with the worship of Ellamma,‘ 
but they do not observe the cult of Matangi, the goddess of their 
Madiga cousins, and do not, like thorn, dedicate thoir daughters as 
Baaavia. 

The Madigas, or leather- workers of the Telugu-KanaresB 
country, according to the Census Eetnrns. are confined to Hosnr 
Taluk, hut, as already stated, it is not unlikely that many of them 
have been included among the Ohncklers. The Telugu and 
Eanarcse sections may not intermarry, and each section is divided 
into throe sub-castes, according as they use an eating dish, a basket 
or a winnow to hold the food consumed at the common meal 
{buma) at marriage.* Their purohits, known as Jambavas, are 
permitted to take to wife the daughters of the other Buh-castes, 
but may not give their daughters in marriage to any but 
Jambavas, an intorosting custom, ns instances of hypergamy are 
rare in South India, except on the Malabar Coast. Madigas have 
their own mendicant sah-castea, Dakkulus, Mastigas, Maohalae, 
etc. Their religion is charaoterised hy the cult of the goddess 
Matangi (see p. 119), and by the consecration of an unmarried girl 
as an incarnation, of that goddess. Mari-araman is also venerated 
by the Madigas, and her worship is accompanied with an elaborate 
bufialo sacrifice. There is a traditional connection between the 
Madigas and the Gollas, Mutrachas and K5matis.° 


^ Videp. 119 supra. 

^ They are colled respectively (1) Tule-Bavvamii-vdllii (Tel.), Tanige-Buv. 
vada-vara (Kan.) (dish) ; (2) Gainpa-Buvvainu-vrillii (Tel,), Hedige-Biivvada-vara 
(Ean.) Cbasket), and (S) Clidtla-Buvvamu-viillu (Tel.), Mera-Buvvada-varu (Kan.) 
(winnow) (vide S.8.M., XVII, p. 6). In Castas and, Tribes, 7ol. IV, p. 3J.8, ak 
endogamoas aiib-onstes ai’c given. 

^ Excellent notices of the Madigas are given in. Oastes and Tribes, Vol. IV 
and in H.S.if., No. XVIh 
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OHAPTEE lY. 

AGEICULTUBE AND lERIGATION. 

AciBicoHUEE Stajile Crops — Dry aiirl Wet — SoaRona — Mixed Oropa— Rotation — 
Implementa— Manures — Protection— Tliresliiiig — Storage— Hill Cultivation. 
Chief CBOpa.— I. Innio.vi'ED Gnopa. — Paddy — Wheat — Sugar-cane — Cooo-nut — 
Areoa-nut— Betel-vine — Plantniiis. IT. IlKiBBiGATEn Cnops. — (a) Cebeam. 
— Ragi — Kambii— Cliolara — Minor Cereals. (6) Puisiaa, — Horse-gram — 
Dhall — Avarai — Other Puleos. (c) Oir.-aEEDS, — Oingelly — Castor — CJronnd- 
niit— (d) CoKDiMESTS, BTC.— ChillioB — Coriander — Other Coiidimenta — Voge- 
tablea. (s) SrEOiAT. PiionTlOTa.— Tobacco — Cotton — Indigo— Coffee — Tea— 
Rubber— Aloe — Hemp. (/) Pbuit CuT/ronK. —Mangoes — Inarohiiig, 
laniGATios. — llnjor Works — Minor Works — Tunis — Baling— Xn/Jois — Bartir 
Project — Ponnkondapilrara — ScitESiES — Kavflri Project — Gocluinalai — Krisli- 
nagiri — Marin da-halli — Pnla-hnlli — Bade Taliiv — Minor Sohouios. 
AOEicuiTPRAt Ecomomy. — G ansus Returns— Rent-Roll — Bouts — Salu-valnes — 
Land Transfers — Waata — Wages — Credit. 

The chief food grains in tho District are ragi and kambn, 
Rftgi is by far tbe most important crop in Hosur Talnk. In Tali 
Pirka it coTGi’s 86 per conb. of tho total area cropped. It also 
takes precedence of liainbu in Dharmapuri and in the soutbern 
half of irttankarai. In Krisbnagiri, howovor, in the northorn half 
of Uttankarai, and in Salem, it yields the first place to kambn. 
In Atttlr ragi is slightly ahead of kambn, but in Tiruohengodu 
kambn covers over half Iho area cropped. Oholana [Sorghum 
vulgare) is of importance in tho Talogliat taluks. “ Other cereals ” 
are largely grown on the poorer soils, ohioC among them being 
samai and tenai. Pulses, conspicuous among them being horse- 
gram, cover about one-fiftli of tlio cropped area in tho Bara.mahal 
and Balaghat taluks and in Omalhr. They are rather less 
important elsewhere, falling to a little under 10 per cent, in Salem 
and Attur. Lastly, in Dharmapuri Taluk, gingclly is extensively 
grown. The Subjoined statement^ show.s at a glance tbe relative 
importance of these crops as compared, with the area under paddy. 


^ PpTceatagQ of tho total CToppctl nroa (including woi lands) m Faeli 
1330 (191 0-11) in tihe Talulca of 
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CHAP. IV. 
Agbicul- 

TtTRE. 

Dry and Wet. 


SeaBons. 


Misocl Drops. 


Salem Distriofcj as at present constitntedj is essentially a “ dry 
District. Exact accounts for Mitta villages 
gY' are not forttooming, hut the statistics of 
95 Government villa.ges afford a fair index 
88 of the relative proportions of dry and 
wet. The percontagcs of wet and dry 
land under occupation in ryotwari villa- 
93 ges ai'e given in the margin, Attui- is 
the best watered Taluk and tJttankaiai 
the driest. 

The distinction, however, between “Dry ” and “ Wet” crops 
is not inflexible. “ Dry paddy ” is cultivated on a small scale all 
over the District where suitable conditions prevail, and in Mecheri 
Eirka plantains are oultivatod without irrigation. On the other 
hand, ifigi, kambu, cholam, gingclly and castor are onltivated on 
lands irrigable by wells, tanka and channels, and tobacco may he 
either rain-fed or irrigated. Though a much larger return is rea- 
lised under irrigation, rain-fed paddy, plantains and tobacco are 
usually oonsidored superior in quality. 

Roughly speaking, the agricultural year may be divided into 
three seasons, (1) the dry season from J anuary to mid April, (2) 
the early rains (inolusive of the mango showers and the south- 
west monsoon) from April to Septomhor, and (3) the later rains, 
(north-east monsoon) from Septenibor to December. The break 
between the two monsoons is variable in its duration and in the 
time of its ocenrreuce. In tho Talnghat and Baramahal each 
monsoon has its appropriate cultural operations, In the Balaghat, 
however, there is a tendency to merge the two seasons into one; 
the early showers are ntilised for the prepara, tion of the soil ; 
sowing is deferred till tho end of J'uly or Auguet ; and the crops 
are matured by^ the north-east monsoon. Hence Hosur Taint is 
more dependent on the south-west than on the north-east monsoon, 
and if the latter is protracted the crops are spoiled. 

An interesting feature in the agrioulture of tlie District is tho 
practice of mixing the crops grown on uuirrigated lands. Two 
systems of mixed cultivation are in vogue ; one is to scatter mixed 
seed broadcast, the other to plant it in parallel fm-rows (sa^) about 
4 feet apart, the intervening space being occupied by one or 
other of the staple food grains. By sowing a short crop and a 
long crop together, both space and labour are economised without 
exhausting the soil. The short crop matures in three or four 
months without being cramped by the slower growing long crop, 
and after the short crop is reaped, the long crop hos time and 
space to mature. 


Salem ... 0 

Tiruehang'Oclii fi 

Attar ... 12 

Uttankarai 4 

Dhavraapuri 7 

Krieliuagivi 9 

Hoear ... 7 
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(a) Tte broadcast system is soon to perfection on tho Kolli- CHAP. I7. 
malais, where, on the riobest fields, in a good season, six or seven Aouicul- 
kinds of grain, (among thorn ragi, castor, dhal], samai, tonai, 
avarai and mnatard),can he seen, growing together in one rank 
tangle, aptly described as a “ riot of contending crops,” Elsewhere 
the mixture is not so varied. In Hosur a favourite mixture ^ is 
ragi and mustard in the prop)ortion of 99 : 1, or rngi, mustard and 
tenai in tbe proportion of 200 ; 1 : In Tiruohengodu Taluk 

kamhu is sometimes mixed with gingelly, and sometimes with 
cotton. 

(i) Under the furrow system the mixed seeds are cither dibbled 
or sown with the subsidiary or single seed-drill, (p. 209). The chief 
bye-oropa so grown are avarai in Hosur, dhall in tbe Baramahal, 
and castor in the Talagliat ; hut all three are grown throughout 
the District, not infrequently together in tlio .same furrow. In 
Hosur the usual practice is to sow sals of avarai, wild-giugolly 
and kaki-eholam in fields in which ragi and mustard have been 
sown, either broadcast or with the multiplo aood-drill, tbo crops 
being harvested in the following order: — (1) kfiki-oliolam, (2) 
mustard, (3) ragi, (4) wild-giiigoll}’-, (5) avarai. The main crop is 
most often ragi, but dhall is grown in rows in fields of kainbii or 
of samai, and in hi ostir dhall and malcka-cholam (maizo) are grown 
in rows with hlaok-paddy hetwooii them, dhall and castor in rows 
with ordinary giugolly hotween them, and wild-gingelly in rows 
in fields of black-^jram. Usually all tho seeds are sown siinnlta- 
neously, hut sometimes the sak are sown a month in advance of 
the main crop. If the season bo favourable, horso-gram can be 
sown between the sals as a second crop after the ragi is reaped, and 
iti 8 ready for harvest about tho same time as slowly maturing 
castor or dhall. 

Except in Attur Taluk, tho ryots have not developed the Kotation, 
principles of rotation very far. In good seasons tho host dry loiuds 
bear a double crop, the favonrito second orops being horse-gram, 
samai or ground-nut. Ilorso-grara follows karabu, ragi, gingelly 
or samai. Grrouud-nnt docs well after kambir, and samai after 
ragi, gingelly or kambu. Gingelly is also followed by green-gram 
or varagu. In Oinalur Taluk ragi or kambu is sown, in fields 
irrigable by baling, in June or July, and reaped in November, and 
is followed in December by irrigated chblam. 

In Attnr Talnk the wet lands under tho Sweta-nadi ordi- 
narily bear five orops in two years, and the rotation is judioiously 

^ These mixed aeeclB aT 0 , howoTOi’j usually sovvn in Hoeui’ Taluk by tho 
ordinary seet-clrill (p. 208), and broadcast; hand-BOwln^ iB only used on about 
j 0 per cent of tbe area cropped. 
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CHAP, IV. selooted. For insijanoe, in the first season the ryots raise in 
Ageicot- turn, paddy, irrigated gingelly, and kainhn, tie gingolly being 
T^. (early February), and harvested lato in Chittrai 

or early in Vaiyasi (May) ; the kambu follows later in Vaiyasi 
(early June) and is reaped in Adi (late July). The second year’s 
paddy crop is sown late in Adi (early August) and, after it is 
harvested, the cultivation of ragi begins in Vaiyasi (May- June) to 
bo cropped in Avani (August-September). The third year’s paddy 
is sown in Eartigai (Novemher-Deoemher) and harvested in 
Pangnni or Ghittrai (April), and this is followed early in Vaiyasi 
(late May) by a mixed crop of kamhu and indigo, the former 
harvested in Adi (July-Angust), and the latter in Avani or early 
Purattasi (late August to end of September). This is followed by 
a fourth paddy crop, and then a crop of karabn, and so on with 
endless variety. 

Implements. In tho Talaghat the implements of husbandry ai‘c of the type 
common to most Tamil districts, and include the ordinary wooden 
plough (Tamil = halappai, Telugu = madalm, Kanarose = negilu), 
the hand-woeder (Tamil = kalai-hoUi or pillu-vetti, Telugu = 
chakrapara) , tho common hoe — mcDweili or manmatli, 

Telugu = sanika), tho crow-bar (Tamil = kadapparai, Telugu = 
gaddri), the pick-axe (the English word ia adopted with the verna- 
cular pikkdsu, Telugu guddali), tho heavy hill-hook (Tamil = 
Jwduvdl, Telugu = maim) for lopping branches, the ahkarwml for 
hacking at thorns and prickly-pcar, tho saw^-edgod sickle (Tamil= 
karukkaruvdl, 'relugu=7i:0(:foMZ«) for reaping, the ordinary agri- 
cultural knife {aruvdl) and tho hooked knife (kokki), attached 
to a long bamboo, for snicking leaves and twigs from trees to 
feed tbo flock. For levelling wet lands after ploughing and before 
sowing or transplanting, the ordinary plank (Tamil— paramiu, 
Teluga. = asanu-to!e-mdsu) is used (hronghont the District. 

The ryots of the Balaghat use several implements which are 
unknown to those of tho Talaghat. Tho palaki is a kind of harrow, 
used for levelling tho ground after prloughing. It consists of a 
beam about 4' or 5' long, set with ten or twelve wooden teeth, 
like a large rake. To it ia attached a long bamboo, to which a pair 
of bullocks are yoked. The gorru (Kan.= kurige, Tamil = sadaik- 
Jcu'ishal), is a seed-drill or drill-plough. It consists of a transverse 
beam, pierced at equal intervals by 10 or 12 hollow bamboos, 
whioh unite at the top in a wooden howl or hopper. The lower 
ends of these bamboo tubes are jointed into other tubes, which pro- 
ject 3" or more below the beam. The ends of these projecting 
tubes are cut diagonally, so that when the beam is drawn along 
the ground by a pair of bnllooks, they serve at onco to make the 
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furi'ow, and introdiioQ tho seeds with which the bowl or hopper is CHAP. I7. 
fed, Somotimes a subsidiary tube and hopper are affixed to the AGRioni;. 
extreme end of the beam, or dragged behind the seed-drill by 
means of a cord, 3' or 4' long, attached to tho centre of the beam, 
for the purpose of sowing a sal or row of pulses. - Occasionally 
the sals are sown hy a plough with a single tube and iioppor 
attached. Tho gmiaka^ or weeding-plougli \ consists of a bourn, 
fitted with from 4 to G iron tooth, each tooth ahont 2" wide, with 
about 1" between them. The beam ia drawn like a plough hy 
tullocbs over the ground, tho teotli pointing somewhat forwards, 
and not straight down like a rako. This operation leaves the 
ground perfectly clean, exoopt where tho drills have deposited the 
seed. For hand- weeding the ITosilr ryots nso, not tho kalai-lcotiu of 
the Talaghat, but an instrument called dokadu-para (Kan. =oremre, 
or Hind. = Tcurpa), something like a narrow shoo-kst in shape, 
shod with a broad flat piece of iron at the too, and pierood with a 
slit at the instep to admit the fingers into a sort of hilt. The 
instrument thus grasped is exactly at the proper angle to tho 
ground, and the weedors, holding this in the right hand, work 
down between tho drills, loosening the roots with the dokadu- 
para, and pulling up the woods with the loft bond. Balaghat far- 
mers also uso mallots (Tam. koHappuh', Tel. Icodaialu) for breaking 
sods by hand, and to inako the ground evon ; a hurdle (ef/a), with 
its underside covered with thorns and twigs, is sometimes drawn 
over the fields, 

In the Baramahal tho iinplomonts used are mostly of the Tala- 
ghat type, hut the pahki, gorru, guntaJea and dokadu-para are by- 
no meaua unknown. 

In the Talaghat and Briramahal tho favourite mode of manur- Manuroa. 
iug laud, both wot and dry, ia to pon cattle or shoep on it. Green 
manures, of sovernl kinds (seo p. 256), are used for wet lands. 

One of the most valuable of groon manures is indigo, but its use 
is confined to Atttir Taluk. In tho Ealaghat the penning of cattle 
and sheep is oomparativoly rare, tho ryots preferring to use their 
oowdnng in the form of hratiis as fuel. Their household and farm- 
yard refuse, street sw'oopings, ashes, eto., they store in pits just 
outside the village. Theso pits are about 8' or 10' square and 6' 
deep, and there are gouerally a couple of rows of them. Eaoh 
household has its own pit, and no ryot dare pilfer from another’s 
pit. The pit system has its own advantages, for the manure is 
protected from sun and wind, and its fertilising properties are 
improved hy the retention of moistoro. Tank-hod silt is used 


^ Also called gtintijca ov gv^nUiva, aud in Kanai'CSB, Icunte, 
0 
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AGMOtl- 

IDHE. 

Protection of 
Crops. 


Tbresliing, 


Storage. 


throughout tho District to improve the soil of both dry and vet 
fields, and in some localities pig-rluag, purchased from Ocldas, is 
highly valued. 

The ryot has to protect his crops against the depredations of 
heasts and hirds, and also against tho Evil Eye. On the hills, and 
in the noighhonrlioorl of forest resorves, fields are frequently fen- 
ced with thorns and cut scrub, but fencing is usually dispensed 
■with elsewhere. Wild pigs are most destructive of ragi, hamhu, 
and aamai, hut it is said they will not touch horse-gram or gingelly ; 
hence, for fields subject to their inroads, the latter crops are pre- 
ferred. Birds are seared hy clappers, and on the hills it is the 
practice to suspend to a long pole a hell or inverted kerosine oil 
tin, with a slip of wood inside it attached to a winnow in such a 
way that it rattles with every puff of wind. A similar purpose is 
served hy tying to a tall pole a dead crow, a strip of blanket or 
cloth, or a dried plantain leaf, which flaps in the breeze. Through- 
out tho District large priapio figures of straw or rags, with out- 
stretched arms, and an inverted chatty for a head, are to he seen 
in the fields, their function being apparently, partly to sonre birds, 
partly to avert the Evil Eye, and partly, as in ancient Greece 
and Rome, to induce productivity. Tho Evil Eye is also averted 
from the crop hy decorating all conspicuous rocks and boulders 
with white discs, or grotesque white figures, or whitewashing them 
altogether. W liitewashed chatties, with or without black spots, or 
palmyra leaves stuck iu the grouud points uppermost, are equally 
efficient, and ocoasionally the skull of an ox on top of a post serves 
tlie same purpose. In short, judging from the precautions taken, 
the Evil Eye is tho worst danger the ryot has to oontend with. 

The processes of threshing are similar to those of adjoining 
districts. Paddy, and other grain which is readily detaohod from 
the stalk, is first of all tied into small bundles and beaten by hand 
(Im-adi) on the threshing floor. It is then thrown loosely into 
heaps and beaten with sticks {Iwl-adi). This process is often 
applied to puiaes, gingelly and other pod-seeds, Tlie most 
thorough modo of threshing, however, is to tread it out with oxen, 
and this method is applied to almost all graius, especially to those 
which, like ragi anrlkambu, are dilHoult to extract. 

The Talaghat ryots store their grain in little cylindrical 
granaries with a conical roof. These are built on stones, across 
which beams are laid. Above the beams are thorns, then kamhu 
stalks, then mud plaster. The roof is thatched with kamhu stalks, 
or sometimes ■with qoalmyra leaves. The walls are of dhall stalks, 
plastered inside with mud. The granaries are sometimes dividefi 
inside into four compartments by mud partitions, which cross at 
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right angles. Access to the interior is obtaiue.d by an opening in CHAP. IV. 
the conical roof. Similar structures arc used in the Baramaiial. In AruuuBi.- 
tlie Balaghat grain is often stored in gigantic jars of earthenware 
[iomhai). A distinctive feature of the Balaghat and the Northern 
and Western Baramahal are the ragi pits (pattirems) , which are 
eAcavated in the rubhly subsoil, seemingly iinporvions to damp ; 
they usually have a small manhole on top, are some 8' or 10' 
deep, and at the bottom average 18' wide, the bottom being flat and 
the walla and top forming a dome. Bagi so stored will remain 
for many years without spoiling, but it is dangerous to enter a pit 
till it has been properly ventilated on account of tbo carbon 
dioxide which is apt to acoumiilate within. 'Ihese pits are less 
used than formerly, partly owing to so many villages being depo- 
pulated, and partly owing to tho facilities created by railways and 
roads for disposing of the surplus produce of a good harvest. 

Cultivation on the hills differs hut little from that of the Hill OuUi- 
plains, so far as dry crops are concerned. The Malaiyalis of the 
Shevaroys are extremely slovenly in then,' methods ; thoy are ^ 
in fact demoralised hy tho good wages offered in oofloe estates, 
and they often loavo their own fields fallow, and wort on tho 
estates instead, Elsewhere, and especially on the Eolli-malais, 
cultivation is scrupulously clean, and on the best lands finer crops 
are grown than can be seen anywhere on tho plains. H'he fields 
have to bo carefully terraced, and the cost of terracing is expressed 
in terms of grain, A sharp distinction is recognised between 
uhm-Mdu, or land which can be ploughed, and koitii~Mdu, or land 
which can only he cultivated with a hoe. 

Wet cultivation i,s to be found only on the E'ollhmalais, i2) Wet. 
where some 500 odd acres aro classed as wet. Some of this 
nanjeu is situated at a very high lovol, and depends for its 
moisture on the water which oozes from the hillside ; some lies in 
the hollows of tho valleys, whoro the drainago from the higher 
levels forms a water-logged morass ; and occasionally, at still 
lower levels, where the drainage water emerges from the quagmire 
and cuts its way through firmer soil, the streamlets are dammed, 
and little channels are dug to conduct the water to strips of 
stream-sido paddy-flats, Tho high-level nanjai is fairly firm, and 
most of it can be ploughed. The swampy low-level paddy- 
flats are often full of boggy pits in wliicli the cultivator sinks up 
to his armpits or oven to his nock ; ploughing is impossible, and, in 
order to transplant seerllings, the labourer must sit on a pdauk. 

Two crops are sometimes grown on lands that can be ploughed, but 
the low-level nanjhf is moro retentive of inoisturo, and single crop 
m those fields yields more than a double crop at higher levels. 
o-I 
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The area under paddy cultivation in Fasli 1320 was a little 
over 180,000 acres, of wbiicli about 102j000 lay in tho Tala- 
ghat, and nearly 63,000 in the Baramahal. Salem had the largest 
area, with over 43,000 acres. Attiir came next with nearly 
30,000. Then followed in order, Dharmopuri (26,000), Krislina- 
giri (23,000), Tiruchengoda (21,000), Hosnr (15,500), Uttan- 
karai (13,400), and Omaliir (8,000 odd). 

The methods of paddy cultivation in Salem District do not 
differ materially from those of the districts ' adj oining. There is a 
similar bewildering list of diffci-ent varieties, a similar general 
classification into long-crop and short-crop paddies, and similar 
puzzling diversities of method and of seed-time and harvest in 
different localities. Theoretically^ there are three seasons for culti- 
vation. — (1) Right Season, also called kalavadi ; — Vaiyasi, Ani and 
half of Adi (from the middle of May to the end of July) ; (2) 
Middle Season : the latter half of Adi with Avani and Pnrattasi, 
(from the hogiuning of August to the end of the first half of 
Octoher) ; (3) “ Hot Weather” : Kartigai, Margali and Tai, (from 
the middle of November to the middle of February), the harvest 
being in the dry season. The month of Arpisi (October-Novem- 
ber) is expressly excluded, and paddy oultivation. in that month 
is proverbially unlucky. Again, paddy may he raised (1) entirely 
by irrigation (“wot” method or setiu-Ml), (2) partly by 
irrigation and partly without it (“ mixed ” method ox puzhudi-Ml), 
and (3) entirely as a dry crop. Again, paddy is sometimes sown 
broadcast, and sometimes transplanted ; sometimes tho seeds are 
sown “ dry ”, and sometimes they are wetted first. 

Long-crop paddy is ordinarily called samba, and matures in 
from 5 to 8 months ; short-crop paddies are classed as Mr 
(four montlis) and Icwmai or Icuru (three months). Usually the 
Mr or Icuruvai crop is tho earlier crop, being cultivated in Ohittrai 
or Taiyasi (April to June) ; and the samba crop is planted from Ani 
to Avani (June to September)®. In the Talaghat, hot-weather Mr 

^ Bee TrioTvinopoly District Gazetteer (^{.90'/), 13Z-C>, South Arcot District 

(?a«eMeer (1906), pp. 116-7, Jfj/.wB (JaseHeer (1807), Vol. I, pp. 131-114, NortJi 
Arcot District Manual (1896), Vol. T, pp. 260—2, Ooimbo,tors District Manual 
(1887), pp. 214-6. 

^ Muoli of what follows is taken from a troatiae on Paddy CulOiviition in ths 
District hy Mr. C, Venkatitohariar of Kadattur, 

3 In Salem and. Oinalttr a Mr crei) is sown in Ohittrai or Vaiyasi (April to 
June), and haryested in A-vani (Auguat-Septemher), the seooiid crop (samM) is 
sown in Avani or Purattaai (Septomber-Ootobor) and harvested in Alargali or Tai 
(Deceniler-Eehroary). InAttnrthe seasons aro diBEorent, a first crop, either 
Mr or sada-saniba is sown in Adi (Jnly-Augnsfc), and harvested in !Maigali (De- 
cembor-Jannary), and aeeoond (kdr or Icuruvai) is sown in Tai (Jannary-Febrn- 
ary), and harvested in Vaiyasi (May-Jnne), this of oonrse being possible only in 
cases where irrigation is snpijlemeuted hy wells. 
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is known as Masi-kdr^ and in tlie northern Earamahal the Tear oropa OHAP. IP. 
are distinguished as mukkdr and piJekar (fore-M)' and iiiter-Zi’ar), OniEr Crops. 
the latter being, like the Mdsi-kdr, sown in Margali. Kuruvai 
crops are sown about a month earlier than hdr crops, and mature 
rather more rapidly.^ Only under exceptionally favourable condi- 
tions, such as exist under some of the beat irrigation sources of 
Attih', Tiruchongodu and Salem, and under the Pennaiyar, can two 
crops of paddy be raised in one season,® 

Various kinds of “ dry ” paddy, under the general name of 
pMsAwdi-ueZ, are grown to a limited extent in all the taluks. On 
the Shevaroys it is sown in Ohittrai and matures in 4 months, in 
Attnr it is sown (usually in saline soils) in Adi (July- August), and 
requires 8 months; in the Baramahal it is sown in Vaiyasi or 
Ani (May-July), and harvested in Margali or Tai (Decemher- 
Pehruary). In Roanr there are two varieties. (1) F edda-hairu- 
vadh, a 6 or 7 months’ crop, is sown on black sandy soil so 
situated that it retains moisture for some months after the rains 
have ceased. It is also sown in wet lands in June, when there is no 
water in the tanks, and is irrigated when the crop is 3 months old. 

(2) Nalla-vadlit, or “ black paddy,” is purely rnin-fed and does not 
depend on subsoil moisture. It is also a 6 months’ cropi and is 
sown like Bairu-vadh in April or May. Both varieties are sown 
broadcast, and are weeded 2 months after sowing, the weeding 
being repeated once or twice, at intervals of a month. The rice of 
both kinds, when cooked, is of a reddish colour, and is muoh 
osteemed by Brahmans ; and both kinds are much in demand for 
the manufacture of avul (ponudedricc) in Uharmapuri and Krish- 
nagiri. 

Wheat {Tritimm satimm=:gddumai) was cultivated in the time Wlioat, 
of Bead in small quantities on tho “ Tingrecotta Hills ” (Oliitteris), 
and the exclusive privilege of buying np and selling the crop was 
farmed out by G-overnment. At present it is a crop of very little 
importance, only about 300 acres, mostly in Salem Taluk, being 
cultivated, as a dry crop* on the Shovairoys, and under well-irriga- 
tion on the plains. 

Sugar-cane (Saccharum ojjlctnarum) is a crop of small impor- Sagar-oaae. 
tauce, the area totalling about 2,300 acres, scattored throughout 
the District. It favours black clays and black loams, and, as it 


^ (SixUuth) /mi'uvai, so called becaaao it matures within 00 clays 

of transplanting, 

® Also round Pejnniigaram, whei-e two, and aomotiitieB tliroe, crops of pilan 
samld arc aometim os raised in a season, each crop being fonr months on the 
ground. The liist crop is sown in Vaiyasi or Ani and tho sscoud in Kiii’tigai or 
Margali. 
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Ooco-nuf.s. 


Areoa-nut. 


exhausts iho soil, two crops should not be raised on the same groucd 
in Gonsecutive years. 

Coco-nut Palms {Gocos nucifira) are estimated to cover nearly 
9,000 acres, of which about 3,700 are in the Baraniahal, and about 
the same area in the Talaghat. Krislmagiri Taluk stands first with' 
over 2,500 acres, Omaluv next with 1,700 acres, and Hosur t.bird 
with 1,400 acres. Local varieties reported are senna-pdttiram, 
semunmr, sewalanir, hevuU-pdttiram^ hut the kind almost univer- 
sally cultivated is the eominon green variety. 

Areca-nnt, {Areca catechu = Tamil jAkku or himugu, Telngu, 
valcka or pokd), oovors about 2,200 acres, of which about 1,000 are 
in Hosur Taluk, (chiolly in Denkani-kota and Tali Pirkas), and 
nearly 900 in Attur. Though the area under oultivntion is insig- 
nifioant, the crop is most lucrativo. Areca-nnt requires a perennial 
water-supply, and is not usually manured, hut in Attur Taluk 
castor-oil punah and qhg-dnng aro sometimes applied, the quantity 
being one measure per tree in the 4th and 5th years, and one or 
two vallams after the fifth year. Sometimes the seeds aro sown in 
nurseries, (located iu a hetel-gardon, for preference), and planted 
out after three, or, in Attur, six, months. Bomotiiuos transplanting 
is dispensed with, and the seeds axe sown on the site selected for 
the garden, In the north tho jolanta should bo about (1 feet apart, 
or about 1,000 per aero ; in Attur 6 feet apart or from 600 to 650 
plants per acre. In Att-ur sowing takes place in Arpisi or 
Kartigai (Ootolier-Dcccmher), in tho north during or after the 
Makha rains (August). It is onstoinary to grow areoa-nut on 
laud previously cultivated with betel-vino or paddy, hut it may 
also be grown on virgin soil, provided that qola.ntaius are planted 
a year beforehand to ensure shade. When a betel-garden is 
seleoted as a site for an areoa-nnt tope, the latter is sown about 2 
years before tho hetel-vino is expected to die out, aud the vines 
are afterwards replaced by plantains. A few fruit trees (orange, 
lime, guava, jack, etc.,) are often planted in the garden, which is 
protected from tho wind by a fringe of cooo-nut palms. Before 
sowing areca-nnt, the ground is loosened to a depth of 18", and 
the clods arc broken with a short olnb. IE the soil is very heavy, 
(and areca-nnt prefers clayey soils), the land is subjected to a 
preliminary ploughing. It is thou flooded, and the aoeds are sown 
in the damp earth. In Hoshr Taluk it is believed that the 
Goddess Gauramiua takes up her abode in areoa-topea, and she 


^ A small variety iiapd specially for pvja. It is grown in tho SwoLa-nadi 
valley. 

^ One moaSiU'Q = 132 tolas, ^ One yallam = 26-t bolaa. 
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must Tse propitiatecl by the aaorifica of a sheep or goat before the 
crop is harvested. 

The area under betel-vine {Piper betle) is a little over 1,100 
acres, of which nearly 400 acres lie in Hoshr Taluk, and most of 
the rest in Dharmapnri , Krishnagiii and Salom, In the early days 
of British rule the right to cultivate betel was licensed and farmed 
out by Governmeot. 

The two ohiof varieties of betel are distinguished as (1) white 
{veUai-liocU) and (2) black {Jcarun-kodl] . The former is commonest 
in the Barainahal, the latter in the Balagbat. Other varieties are 
(3) halpura or kalpura-kodi , (said to be a variety of veUai-kodi), (4) 
Joligai (an inferior variety), and (5) papala-kodi. Vellai-kodi is 
also known in Dharmapnri as sakkarai-kodi. 

Betel is grown on clayey soil on whioh paddy has been 
previously raised ; land previously onltivatod with sagar-oane or 
plantains should be avoided. The presence of lime in the soil is 
considered favourable to growth. 

The area oovored by plantains totals about 1,800 acres, 
of which more than half lie in Hosur (540) and Omalnr (437). 
The varieties most commonly grown in the Talaghat arc (1) rastdli, 
a rather insipid fruit, some 4" to 4}" in length ; (2) mvnrcim, some- 
times described as a variety of rastdli ; (3) monthm, a big thick 
fruit as much as 7" long and 3" thick, and (4) samba-valai, said 
to he a variety of monthan, hnfc sweeter and more wholesome. Lees 
common are (5) pa,chai~nddain, in size intermediate between rastdli 
and monthan and groen when ripe ; (6) utiram, similar in size to 
pachai-nddatn, hut red when ripe ; (7) tnada-vdlai^ also called 
about the same sizo as paohai-nddam ; (8) pu-vdla,i or sugantham^ 
a cheap variety, about the same length as rastdli^ but more slender ; 
(9) mndu-kalai, a smaller fruit about 3-|" in louglh ; (10) nandan 
(rare) ; (11 ) nllangam (rare). 

The following varieties are reported from Hoshr Taluk (1) 
yahki (Kan.), sugaiiiham (Tel,), hut apprarcntly not the same as the 
suganiham of the 1 alaghat : it is dosoribed as a small slender 
fruit, light coloured and of good flavour, with from 80 to 120 
plantains to a bnuoh ; (2) puiiu, a short thick fruit, light 
coloured or yellow according to soil ; valued for flavour, and also 
for medicinal purposes, ospcoially for internal fever ; hearing about 
80 to 130 plantains to tho hunch ; (3) pahha (ToL), gdlai (Kan.), 
My (Tam.), a large green fruit of good flavour, witli about 40 to 
80 plantains to a hunch ; (4) chandra, the sevvdlai of the Tamils, 
a large red fruit of delicate flavour yielding once in 3 years; it 
hears from 60 to 120 plantains to tho hunch; rare ; (5) rdjd, a largo 
yellow fruit of ezoellent flavour; 50 to 100 plantains to the 
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bunoL. ; raro ; (6) rasa, similar to surifintham andvalned as mediciue; 
T 0 ry rare ; (7) nallarati (Tel.), tlie karu-mlai of tbe Tamils, a 
very small fruit, slightly aeid in taste and of dark colour ; bears 
from 200 to 400 plantains to the bunch ; called also thoranti from 
tbe thickness of its stem ; (8) budu (Ean.), hudadhi-arati (TeL), an 
insipid fruit, grown chiefly for its leaves ; bears 20 to 50 plantains 
to the bnnoh; (9) madhurangi, (said to be the same as the Tamil 
monthan), a largo fruit of indiHerent flavour, used as a vegetable; 
bears from 50 to 100 plantains to a bunch ; (10) yenuga (Tel.), 
gubbarati (Kan.), yanai (Tam.), Anglice “elephant”, so-called 
from a fancied resemblance wbioh itsbnnohea boar to an elephant's 
trunk ; grows to a height of about 3' only, the bunches, which carry 
from 100 to 200 plantains each, touching the ground ; fruit small 
and of indifferent flavour. 

Plantains are usually planted in'Tai, Adi, or Cliittrai, and the 
crop is gathered from 12 to 18 months after planting. The 
plants are allowed to continue for throe years, after which a change 
to anothei' crop is desirable. 

MeohSri Firka is noted for its rain-fed plantain cultivation. 
The varieties so cultivated are monthan, navaram, nandam and 
nllangam. The site selected is usually the gently sloping flank of 
some low plateau ; the slope is crossed by strong artificial ridges 
of stone and mud, which temporarily olostruot such rain-water as 
may run off the higher ground. There is no particular month 
for beginning this cultivation. The land is ploughed 8 or 10 times 
after a shower, and pits are dug 6' to 8' apart, and 1' or 1-^' deep, 
so that the entire root may be embedded flush with the surface. 
A heavy rain is then awaited, and after it tlie roots are planted 
and covered up with earth and manure. About 400 plants are set 
in an acre. The first crop is harvested after the lapse of a year, 
and the plants are allowed to continue for three years, sometimes 
for more. Side shoots are lopped every three or four months. 

The rooky slopes west of Pail-Nad on the Eolli-malais are 
full of moisture from natural springs, and advantage is taken of 
the fact to cultivate plantains, mostly the common rastdli, on the 
elilT side ; the Eolli-malais are also noted for clioicer varieties, in 
particular the kam-mlai, or black plantain, which realises as 
much as Ks. 2 per bunch, and the big rod patlu-vdlcd. 

Plantains are an important item in Indian economy ; the fruit, 
when ripe, is a wholesome item of diet ; unripo plantains are 
boiled and eaten as vegetables. The suooulent stem is also boiled 
and eaten by Brahmans, who consider it as a potent digestive^ ; the 

’ So jpolent that it will digest stone, and is Uiorelare a yaluable propliylaotio 
against stone in the bladder and Icindred ironbles. 
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leaf and “ l)ark ” are naed by the higher castes as food-plates ; 

it is only the fibre that has not yet been exploited in Salem 

District. 

Ragi, {Eleusine coracam — Tamil kci^ar or ariyam), covers an it, UKiRim 
a 2 'Ga of nearly 334,000 acres, of which 136,700 are in the Bara- ^ ce^eals 
mahal, 90,700 in Hosnr, and 97,600 in the Talaghat Taluks. Eagi. 

The principal varieties recognised in Hosnr Taluk, where ragi 
cultivation is a fine art, are (1) gidda-rdgi and (2) dodda [pedda or 
periya) rdiji, the former a dwarf jrlant characterised by short 
thick spikes, the latter a taller variety with long thick spikes ; 
gidda-rdgi takes aboat 4 months to mature, dodda-rdgi from 4^ 
to 5 months. Each of these classes is divided into numerous 
sub-varieties, e.g., tella or bili-gidda-rdgi, a short “ white ” variety ; 
AflSMra-(Te]ugu pasaru) gidda-rdgi or hasani-hambi (yellow or 
green stalked) ; nalla- gidda-rdgi, a short black variety ; tella-dodda- 
rdgi, a tall white kind, etc. Jen-muUu-rdgi is a sub- variety 
of doida-rdgi with rather elongated and compact spikes. Majjige- 
Tdgi is a yellowish variety of the gidda-rdgi type. Ka^ddi-ragi 
is distinct from either dodda-rdgi or gidda-rdgi, the spikes being 
long, hut thinner than those of dodda-rdgi. It has two sub- 
varieties, (a) Mppu-hiddi-rdgi (black), and (fi) bili-haddi-rdgi 
(white), Measure for measure, haddi-rdgi ^ is heavier than that of 
any other variety of rhgi except jen-mutiu, the grain being small 
and dense, while the grain of ordinary rfigi is large and less com- 
pact. Ohemma-rdgi is a term used for grain which has been 
moistened by the percolation of water into storage pits. In the 
Talaghat ragi is roughly classed as hdtiu-driyam and tuval-dyriam, 
the former a dry crop and the latter grown under irrigation. 

“ Dry ” ragi in the south is nsnally of the short or gidda-rdgi 
type, though periya-rdgi is also grown. 

In Hosnr the ragi fields are ploughed throe or four times during 
the rains of May and June. The first ploughing is usually done 
with a new plough, and ])ujd is made over the hulls and the imple- 
ments of hnahandry to be employed. After the third or fourth 
ploughing the land is well manured, and the manure is then 
ploughed in. The manure used is sheep or cattle-dung, farmyard 
and household refuse, and the silt from tank-beds. Eifty cartloads 
of manure are souietimea applied to one acre of land. Then the soil 
is thoroughly pulverised with a hai'row (pakdi). Sowing usually 
takes place from the middle of July to the end of August. Seed 
is sown broadcast, or by the drill-plough (goiTii), it germinates in 
three days, and in fifteen days the field is green. Eifteen days 
after sowing the fields are hoed over with the weeding-plough 

^ Tile word Jeaddi means a small stick. 
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CHAP. IV. (guntohci), and hoeing is repeated a week or so later. One month 
OaiEs Oaopa. after the second hoeing the fields are thoroughly weeded hy hand 
with the dokadu-para. A shower one month after sowing, two or 
three showers in the second month, when the stem and leaves ars 
forming, and a good rain in the third month to assist the formation 
of the seed spikes, suffice to secure a good crop. In the southern 
taluks the procedure is very similar, hut the palaki, gorru, gmtaka 
and dOkadu-pura are not used, and the fields arc manured hv pen- 
ning cattlo and sheep on them, end shifting the pens from place to 
place, till the whole field is saturated, a process that sometimes 
continues for six months, from Tai to 7aiyasi (lanuary to June). 
In Salem and Omalur Taluks rilgi is usually transplanted, an 
expedient exceedingly rare in dry cultivation ; the seedlings are 
taken from the seed-hed 3 or 4 weeks after sowing, and are 
planted 9" apart. The ground is hoed about one month alter 
transplanting, (or after sowing, if transplanting is not resorted 
to), and weeded once or twice in the second month. Throughout 
the District Adi (July- August) is tho chief month for sowing, 
and transplanting takes place after tire Makha rains of Ayani. 

The crop is cut in Novemhor and December, or even later, 
from four to five months after sowing. It is usual, before harvest, 
to sacrifioc a fowl or goat, to mingle its blood with boiled rice, and 
scatter tho mixture over the fields. Somotimos the first h.andiul 
reaped is sprinkled witli milk or gliee. In Hoshr Ihe stalks are 
out close to the ground, and loft in situ for four or five clays to dry 
in the sun. They are then tied into small bundles, stacked for a 
month or two, and then spread over tho threshing-floor, and when 
the stalks are thoroughly dried, the whole is trodden hy cattle. 
The straw is then removed, and tho grain is thoroiighl 3 ' winnowed. 
In the Talaghat it is often tho practice to out tho heads only, to 
dry them two or three days in the sun, and thou store them in 
heaps or in a closed room. Tho interval between reaping and 
thre.shuig is rather shorter than in Hosur (from 15 to 30 days). 
The stalks are cut a week or ten da^^s after the heads. On the 
Kolli-inalais the stalks are not out at all, hut aro burnt as they 
stand. Dagi straw is a very important oattlo fodder. 

In Hosur a kind of flour known as vada-rdgi is prepared hy 
first soaking the grain in water for a night, and then spreading it 
out to dry ; hy this process the grain, when ground, can be easily 
freed from husk, and is vphitcr in oolour than ordinary ragi flour. 

TUval-rdgi^ is the name given throughout the District for those 
varieties of ragi which are grown under well-irrigation. Tuval- 
rdgi is sown in seed-beds, and transplanted about 20 or 30 days after 

^ Also callod 7i(itta~7'dgij and, in At.tur, puvddarn-k&vfi't' u. 
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sowing, the seedlings 'boiug set from 4" to 9" apart. It is irrigated 
once or twice a week, according to soil and season, and is reaped 
witliin two or three months after transplanting. Being independ- 
ent of rain, Tui'cil-ragi can he cnltivatcd at all seasons of the year. 

Kamha {Penimeium typhoidemi, Hind, b'ajra) exceeds even lagi 
in importance as a food-grain, being cnltivated. to the extent of 
nearly !j84,000 aoras, c£ which over 257,000 are in the Talaghat 
and abont 115,000 in the Baramahal ; the area in Tiruohongodu 
Taluk is over 162,000 acres. It is particularly a fayonrite grain 
with Kaikolar weavers, who use it not only as a food, but also for 
making Tcanji as size for weaving. On dry lands kambu is grown 
as a first crop, being sown with the rains of Vaiyasi (May-Juuo), 
and harvested in about four juontlis iu Purattasi (Septemher- 
Oetoher). Some varieties, however, have different seasons. Irri- 
gated tambu is a speciality of the Talaghat, where, on good soil 
and in a favourable season, it can he harvested in ninety days. 
In Attur Taluk kambu is harvested on wet lands any time 
between August and Pehmary. 

The chief varieties are : — 

(1) Perun-hambu \ sown in Chittrai or Vaiyftsi (April-June) 
and harvested from Adi-Piirattasi (July-Ootober), In Omalhr 
perun-hwibu is sometimes sown iu Pui’attasi or Arpisi (September- 
Novemher), and harvested in Margali or Tai (Dcoember-Pebruary ) ; 

(2) KuUan-lcambu, or arisi-Icanibu, which matures more 
rapidly than other varieties, (3 to 3J months), sown in Ohittrai 
(April- May) and harvested in Adi (July- August) ; 

(3) Kasi-kambu or penm-lcdn-hambu (Ani to Purattasi^ ; 

(4) Kommai or karu-haUan-kambu, sown in Purattasi 
(Septeinhei'-Ootober) and ha.rvostod in Margali (December- Janu- 
ary). Sown sometimes in a seed-hed and transprlanted after thirty 
days or so. 

Other less common varieties are koitu-kainbu, puimdt-lcambu^ 
and sbnSchalam-kambu, 

Kambu flourishes on rod loams and sands. The ground is 
ploughed three or four times before sowing. 'The manure used is 
the dung of cattle and sheep, and on better soils animals are 
penned before ploughing begins. The fields aro usually ploughed 
a month or so after sowing, to proveut the grain from growing too 
thioMy. Kambu is supposed to exhaust the soil, and should nut 
be grown more frequently than in alternate years on the same 
field. It is often sown on land pmeviouBly cultivated with ragi ; 
horse-gram and black-gram succeed it. It is sown mixed with 
uan-payir, or between rows of dball, avarai or castor. In Omalur 
Taluk, when irrigated, it is followed by cholam. In Attur Taluk 
kambu and indigo are put down as a mixed crop on wet lands in May 
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CHAP. IT, or Juu 0 j the kamba being harvested in August or September, and 

Chief Chops, the indigo in October and November. When harvested, the heads 
~ only are cut oif, the stalks being loft standing. In Salem and 
Tii'uohengodn kambn is reapied twice ; after the heads which first 
mature have been removed, secondary heads mature, and are cut 
16, 20 or 30 days later. After harvest the stalks are carefullj 
tied into stacks, to jirevent rotting in the rains. Kamhu stalks 
are the most valued thatching material in use in the District. 
Superstition forbids that the heads, when cut, should be allowed 
. to lie pointing towards the north. The Leads are thrashed by 
driving bullocks over them as soon after reaping as the weather 
permits ; if the weather is dry enough the heads may be thrashed 
on the very day of harvest. The grain is soaked with water 
hefove it is husked. The flour is propared either as a thin gruel 
with butter-milk or water, or as a thick piorridge with dhall, 
avarai or hrinjal. 

Cholam, Oholam {Sorghum vulgare = Telugu Jonnalu and Hindustani 

Juar) is cultivated on over 96,000 acres, of which more than 
73,000 arc in the Talagbat (Salem 28,600, Tiruchengodu 20,000, 
Attur 17,400), and only 20,000 in the Bilramahal (Tlttankarai, 
11,200). It is both a “dry” and a “wet” crop, and its seed- 
time and harvest and the methods of its onltivation vary so greatly, 
that a synoptic treatment of the subject is hardly possible. 
Eoughly speaking, cholam in one form or another is being sown 
and harvested all the year round in various parts of the District. 
The chief varieties grown as food-grains are popularly distin- 
guished as fed cholam and white cholam, In Omalur and Attur 
these are sown as a second crop) on irrigable land in Margali 
(December- January), on fields previously cultivated with kamhu, 
ragi, pDaui-varagu, eto,, and reapred four months later in Cliittrai 
(April-May). It should he irrigated once in from 4 to 7 days. 
In Tiruchengodu, Pauguni (March-April) , Vaiyasi (May-June) 
and Arpisl (Ootoher-Novemher) are said to ho the months for 
sow'ing, in Salem, Purattasi (September- Ootohor). Black cholam 
{karun-choiccm) and Imhkay or talcui-viricli an- cholam are invariably 
rain-fed, and arc grown for fodder rather than for grain. 

The kahi-cholam (also callocl black or kari-cholam) of Hosur 
Taluk is likewise grown for fodder ; it is usually p)lanted along 
witli mustard, wild gingelly, avarai, etc., in rows in ragi fields; 
it is said to differ from the Icdkltay cholam of the Talagbat. 
Malcka-chdlam is not cholam at all, hut mai/e {Zea mayn), a crop 
of small importanoe in the District, covering less than 400 acres. 
When ripe for harve.st, cholam is cat oloso to the ground, and 
the grain is trodden out by bidlooks from 3 to 8 days after cutting ; 
it is then dried in the sun for 2 or 3 days and stored in granai’ies. 
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"Wlien required for use, the grain is moistened hy sprinlding water CEaP. IV. 
oyer it, and then pounded in a pestle and mortar. The stalks and OniEr Crops. 
husks are used for fodder. 

Minor cereals, of whioh the chief are (1) samai, (2) varagu, Minor 
(3) tenai, are items of no mean importance in the agricultural 
economy of the District. Though the yield per aoro is small, and 
the grain is not nutritious, the cost of cultivatiou is trivial, the 
growth rapid and the crop hardy. Hence a large area of poor 
soils can be cultivated with samai and varaga, whioh otherwise 
would he left waste ; the ryot stands to lose very little in cost 
of seed and labour, and he may, if the season is favourable, realise 
a crop of grain and straw that will snffloe for a year’s domestio 
requirements, and enable him to dispose of his more valuable 
products for ready cash. 

The most important pulse is horse-gram (= Tamil Itollu— B. Pomes, 
Hindustani 7cu?ii ; DoUchos biflorus). In the Talaghat it covers Horse-gra™. 
over 96,000 acres, in the Earamahal 106,000, in the Billaghat a 
little over 20,000. “ Eather desert yonr wife,” runs the proverb, 

“than fail to sow gram on waste land.” Its power of maturing 
with very little rain, and, after it has got a fair start, of subsist- 
ing almost solely on the dews of January, render it invaluable as 
a second crop. It flourishes on relatively poor soils ; on riohor 
soils, or under heavy rains, it runs to leaf and the flowers aro few. 

It is usually put down in Septomber or October, as soon as kamhu, 
sfimai, or gingelly is harvested, the ground being ploughed and 
the seed sown broadcast ; manure is not necessary. A light 
shower is enough to cause tho seed to germinate, and a few more 
showers aro required when the leaves aro forming ; dow does the 
rest. The harvest is in January or Bebruary, or even March, 
about four months after sowing. The plants, when mature, are 
pulled up by the roots, and dried for ten days or so, and are then 
trodden by cattlo, The leaves and pods are valued as fodder. 

Horse-gram is eaten by the poorer ryots of the Baramahal, 
especially when there is a shortage in the ordinary food grains. 

Dhall or red-gram [Cajanus indicas =Tamil tmarai) comes Dtall. 
next to horse-gram in importance. It covers an area of nearly 

19.000 acres, of which nearly 10,000 arc in the Talaghat, over 

8.000 in the Earamahal, and about 1,000 in the Balaghat. 

Krishnagiri is the chief dhall-growing taluk, with a total of 
nearly 6,000 acres. Dhall is usually grown iii rows 4' apart 
in the ragi fields of the Baramahaland Talaghat ; in the Balaghat 
it is sometimes associated with gingelly (p. 207), It is a seven- 
month crop, sown in Ani (June-July), and harvested in Tai 
( January-Behruary) . It is a kist-paying product ; atter reaping 
it is stored in the pod, and broken and sold in instalments as the 
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OHAP. IV. market smta. The stalks are used in Salem Taluk for tlie 
OiiiBi? Cnors. ooDsti'uotum- of small rat-proof granarioa. 

~ Mooliai or avarai [Boliahos lahlah) is one of the most valued 

' catch crops of the Hosiir ragi hoicks, and is sown in rows, some- 

times with castor n,ncl mustard ; its leaves are said to fertilise the 
soil. It also thrives on the Shevarnys and Eolli-inalais. Itia 
sown in July or August along with ragi, the seeds Leing dibbled 
in ; one month after the sowing, the soil is hoed ovor, and oao 
month after hoeing it is weeded. Avarai is a six months’ crop; 
its growth does not interfere with the growth of the ragi, but 
after the ragi is liarvostod, it begins to spread like a jungle creeper. 
The blossoms and pods mature with the heavy dews of Decomber 
and January, hut the pods aro not harvested while green ; when 
the pods are thoroughly dried, i.o., by tlie end of January or early 
February, the creepers are out and stored for a few days, after 
which the stalks arc beaten to separate the piods ; the pods are 
then dried separately, and trodden by hullooks to extract the Iceans, 
which aro then mixed with ash, fried, split in a stone mill, again 
dried and separated from the husk. The split beans are then 
ready for oousmnptioii. Three varieties aro grown (1) Pedila- 
or Erra-Anumulu, (2) Saniga- or Chmna-Anwmuh, (3) Ganda- 
Saiiigah or Telia- Anmmiu. 

Other Among the pulses of minor importance may he mentioned 

Puiaoa. hlaok-gram (a little under 10,000 acros), green-gram (about 9,000 

acres) and Eongal-gram (about 5,000 acres), The cultivation of 
these crops Ruotnatos, and they appear to be declining in popula- 
rity. The chief taluks for bhiok-gram {Fhaseolus radiatus = 
Tamil ulundu] are tJttankarai and Omalur ; for gi'cen-gram 
[Fhaseolus — Tamil parAffli-prtyAw) Krishnagiri and Dhar- 

mapuri; and for Bengul-gram [doer orfeMawm — Tamil hadaki) 
Omalur and Krishnagiri. The last named is often sown as acatch 
crop on black paddy soils, when the water-supply is insufficient 
for a second crop. It is sometimes mixed with onions and 
coriander. Black-g'rain and green-gram are often sown in rows 
[sals) between other cropos, but Bon gal-gram never. 

Gingelly, [ellu --Gesammn i-ndiewn), is a most important crop in 
Dliarnmpuri Taluk, where it covers about 30,000 acres ; in 
Krishnagiri it covers over 13,000 acres; in TJttankarai a little over 
4,000, while in the whole of the Talaghait taluks the area does not 
reach 9,000, out of a district total of over 40,000 acres, 

Two varieties of gingolly are grown (1) Fer-ellu [ov peritjci- 
ellu) and (2) Kur-ellu. 

(1) Per-ellu, the less common and inferior variety, is grown 
chiefly in the southern taluks, and is always a dry crop. In 
Omalur Taluk it is sown in Panguni (March- April) and harvested 
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in Adi (Jiily-Angnst).^ In AW.ui’, Salem and tlttanfcarai it is cnAr. IV. 
sown in Purattasi (September-Octolier), and cut iii Margali or CiuEif Oropb. 
Tai (December to February), 90 daye after sowing. 

(2) Kv.r-dhn, is_ grown on both dry and irrigated lands. 

In Dharmapuri and Uttankarai the seed is usually sown as a dry 
crop in black loam in Panguni or Ghittrai (March to May), as soon 
as the soil is moist enough to allow germination. The plants 
attain a fair size within twenty days. The crop is most preca- 
rious, and if the weather does not suit it, the failure is complete. 

A good shower is absolutely necessary as soon as the crop begins 
to flower, hut excessive damp is injurious, and any stagnation of 
water is ruinous. The harvest is in Adi or Avani (July to 
September), 90 days after sowing. 

Irrigated hur-elhi is sown in wot lands in Jaiiuary or February, 
after the paddy harvest, and matures in April, May or June, It 
is a favourite catch crop in Attur, Salem and Krishnagiri. It 
requires watering within twenty days of sowing, and again when 
the plants are in flower. Watering should he done in the 
morning only, and not in the evening. G-ingclly is sown broad- 
cast and never transplanted. 

In Dharmapuri and Krishnagiri, at harvest, the gin golly plants 
are pulled up by the roots, but elsewhere they are cub close to the 
ground. After drying in the sun for a week or so, the seeds are 
extracted by heating the plants with sticks, or, in the drier 
Talaghat taluks, the plants are stirred ooeasionally, and the seed 
pods hurst of themselves. If before threshing a snake is found 
in the heap, the whole stack is burnt, for Hindus believe such an 
omen portends some fatal disaster, Muhammadans are less 
sensitive, and do not hesitate to defy fate by buying or selling 
the crop thus accursed. Pious Hindus sometimes devote the sale- 
proceeds of auake-striuken gingelly to their gods, and renounce 
gingelly cultivation for two or throe years. T’he saorifioo of a pig 
is supposed to avert tho evil influence. To avoid risks the ryots 
usually stack their gingelly in small separate heaps, and put the 
leaves of erukku {Oalotropis yigantea) with it as a prophylactio 
against snakes. 

Yery little gingelly is grown in Hosur, its place being taken wild 
by the yellow-flowered Fey-ellu or Ru,ch-elhi (“ Niger ”= Gmzotia Gingelly. 
abyssiniea). Pey-ellu is grown as a catch crop with ragi, castor or 
dhall and is invariably sown in furrows. It is hardy, and 


' In OmalUr Taluk FSr-ellu, which is tlio variety usually cultivated, is 
sometiineB, but rarely, sown in Purattiisi (Soplomber-Ootobcr). Ktir-ellu, on 
the olier hand, is ordinarily sown in Purattasi, and rarely in Panguni (March - 
April). Very little Xut-elH is, however, sown in the Taluk, 
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CHAP. IV. thrires on poorer soils, red sands, and loams. It is a threo months’ 
Chief Chots. prop, sown in May or June, and reaped in Angnst or Soptembor. 

It is cultivated mostly in the Hosur and Kela-maugalam Pirkaa. 

The castor-oil plant {Ricinus communk — Tamil amanakhu, 
also called muUu-kottai or “ pearl send ”) is grown all over the 
District, usually as a byo-orop in fields ' of ragi or kambu. It is 
especially important in the Talaghat, where it takes precedence of 
dhall and mochai as a kist-boaring crop. The ostimated area 
under castor in Pasli 1320 was over 26,000 acres, of which 14,000 
lay in the Talaghat, 9,000 in the Baramahal and 3,000 in the 
Balaghat. Tirnohengodu is the chief castor-growing taluk, with 
an area of 8,600 acres. Ordinarily it is an eight months’ crop, 
being sown from Ani to Avani (Juno to September), and harvested 
from Tai to Panguni (January to April), hut the period of 
growth varies with locality and season.^ In the rich soils of 
Pancha-palli, Anchotti, and Andevana-palli, of Denkani-kota 
Division, it grows to a man’s height in a couple of months, and 
when raatnre, it forma a small tree 12' to 15' high : the mup does 
not require ooustaut rainfall, but a few showers are necessary at 
the time of flowering. The crop is harvested in instalments. 

After picking, the seeds are dried for 1 5 days, and are then 
beaten, sometimes with brickbats. The stalks, which are valued 
for fuel, are often loft standing till the following cultivation 
season hogins. Two varieties are grown indisoriminately, the 
“ bald " and the “ hairy In Attur Taluk, and elsewhere 
occasionally,® it is an irrigated crop. 

Gfound-nut, Acrea.^ Tho cultivation of gTOund-nut, (Arachis hypo- 

1310 1.466 gcBa = mla-liadalcd), has shown remarkable progress 

^^^2 a'ais ^^20 (1910-11), as 

1313 s'sVe marginal figures indicate.* Of tho total area; 
ISidi 5,540 over 36,000 acres lie in the Talaghat, and not quite 

1315 6,182 6,000 in tho Baramahal. Salem Taluk stands first, 

1316 12,'i'56 over 17,000 acres ; Attur next, with nearly 

ism 39093 8,000 acres, and Tiruchengodii third, with not 

1319 40,879 quite 7,000 acres. Sowing takes place in July or 

1320 42,774 August, and tho harvest is in Doccnihor. 

1 E.g., Solom and P-aeipui’am, 300 tlaySj April or Way to Pobruary j Kan- 
■ patti 240 days (May io January) j Oinalfir 180 days (July to December) j 
M eolieri 90 days j Eoenr four months. 

^ B-g., in Pennagarain. Division, wliere ib ia called tottatt’amcinahlcu, and ia 
planted in Adi round botel-gardeuB. 

^ The dgurQH exoliide those of Nainakkul and TiriippaLtur Taluks. Those from 
Faali 1310 io ISIG are for Goveiiiinenb villages, minor inams and. villages under 
the CoTirb of ’W’oi’ds. Those for Faali 1317 onwards arc for the whole District. 
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Chillies {Capsieum app.) form a valuahle item of garden OHAP. IV. 
■nroduoe, and thej are grown thronghont the District, the estima- Chief Oropb. 
ted area being well over 7,000 acres, of which about 1,700 lie in ^ o~j. 
Attur. Chillies are sometimes grown as a dry crop, hut more ments. etc. 
usually they are watered hy wells. Thoy prefer rather sandy, Ohiilies. 
ferruginous soils. 

Coriander [Qoriandruni sniivuni = Tam. IcotiamaUi) is a useful Goriandov. 
bye-orop, covering between 2,000 and 3,000 acres, scattered 
chiefly over the taluks of tJttankarai, Dharmapuri and Attur, 

Coriander pj’ofera black soils, .and is often associated with 
gingelly. It is soAvn as a late crop, in Arpisi (Ootoher-Nov em- 
ber), and harvested in Masi (Fehvuary-Maroh). 

Mustard {Brassica juneea = Tamil kadiuju), cumin {Cuminum obher 
cyminim = Tamil slragam) and fenugreek {Trigonella fmnuin- Condimoiits. 
grcecum =Tamil vendayam) are often pningled with tho mixed 
Drops that cliai'acteriso tho punjai cultivation of the District. 

Mustard is perhaps the most imioortant of the three, though its 
oultivatiou is almost confined to tho Hills and to Hosur Taluk. 

Ordinarily it is a throe months’ crop, and is therefore among the 
first of the mixed crops to ho harvested. Tho olimate of the 
Kolli-malaia seems peculiarly congenial to the plant, and it is said 
that the mustard grown on tho ragi fields there is sufficient to 
defray the whole of tho kiat. 

Tke remaining garden crops are of littlo importanoe. Onions ObhHr Garden 
and gailio cover about 1,000 autos, of which nearly half are in Crops. 

Salem Taluk. “ Vegetables,” including hrinjals, swoot potatoes, 
yams and innumerable varieties of pumpkins, oover about 2,000 
acres in all. 

The total area undor tobacco is nearly 7,400 acres, of whioh B. Speciai, 
Attur Taluk contributes about 1,700, Tiruchengodu about 1,500, ^ Pkodvots. 
Salem about 1,000 : very little is cultivated in tho Baramahal, 
except for some 1,400 acres in XJttaukarai Taluk. Like hotel, the 
right to cultivate tobacco was in Bead’s time licousod and farmed 
out by Govermneut. 

The chief centre of tobaoco cultivation in the District is the 
Tammampatti Firka of Altur Taluk. Thero tho usual variety is 
that known as “ black ” tob<acco, and it is almost invariably 
onltivatecl in dry lauds under well-irrigatioii. Tobacco is said to 
thrive only when irrigated with brackish water, and henco well- 
water is preferable to tho water of tanks or streams. It is usually 
grown as a second, crop, after irrigated kambu or tuval-ragi. The 
soil chosen should he light, hub not sandy ; the sites of deserted 
villages or land cleared of priokly-pear are specially suited for 
rearing tobacco, probably owing to tiro salts that they contain ; 
the presenoo of limo iu the soil is also beueflcial. A light 
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CHA1\ IV. 
OiiiBi’ Crops. 


Cotton. 


ferruginous loam yields the best quality, though the leaves are 
smaller, and tho onltivalion requires greater care, than is the case 
with crops grown on other soils. Tobaooo should not be grown for 
more than two years consecutively on the same plot of ground. 
Blaok-eotton soil is uusuited, and in alluvium tho plants grow to 
excessive size and suffer in quality. 

Eain-fed tobaooo is considered greatly superior in quality to 
that grown under irrigation, though tho outturn is loss and the 
labour involved greater. 

When the plants are about 1' 6" high, blossoms begin to 
form : at this stage the top of each plant is nipped off ; no flowers 
are permitted to mature, except such as are required for next 
season’s supply of seed. The removal of flower-huds is followed 
by tlie appearance of lateral shoots or “ suckers,” and these also 
must he regularly reinovod. Not more than 10, or at most 12, 
leaves should ho left on each plant. Light showers are lavourahle ; 
heavy showers are injurious ; hut the worst enomy of tho tobacco 
grower is a hail-storm, which means tho annihilation of the crop. 

The Taluks of Tiruchengodu and tTttankarai, and Easipuram 
Division, ai'e the chief centres for snuff tobaooo in the Presidency.! 
Tobaooo grown for snuff is almost invariably rain-fed. When 
tobaooo is cultivated for chewing, watering is withheld for 4 or 5 
days before the crop is out. .A. special kind of tobaooo called 
“ white ” tobaooo is grown in .A.ttur Eirka for snuff. In Salem 
and Tiruchengodu Taluks, where the leaves are removed from the 
stalks before pressing, the stalks are sold by tho ryots to middle- 
men. At Edappadi in particular a big trade has developed recently 
in tobaooo stalks, which arc exported to Bangalore, whence they 
are distrihutod in Mysore State, .Dharwar and Coorg, where the 
Ifanarese pooplo chow it with betel. It is sometimes converted 
into snuff. Tho stalks aro also valued locally as manure. 

The area under cotton {Gos^-ypiwn spp.) in the whole District 
in Easli 1320 was nearly 12,700 acres, of which 10,100 acres were 
located in Tiruchengodu Taluk, 1,200 in Salem and 900 in Attnr. 

The variety of cotton usually grown is known as ( 1) nSdmn- 
parutH. Less common aro (2) ulzham- (or uppmn-) parMii) 
(3) sem-parutti, (4) aduklm- or sada-parutti. Nadam is grown on 
red loams, and is sown after the Chitlrai (Apiril-Alay) rains, or 
later, the Adi Festival- being a specially auspicious time. 
Eamhu is often sown broadcast with it. Nadam plants usually 
hear for three years, and they hoar twice a year, in J anuary and 
July or a little later. 


^ \Tatfc, CoTiTnercithl ProdiMjts^ 1008 , pi 802 , 

s Tol. n, v 206, 
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Vklam and sein-pamiti favonr black loams ; aduhlcu-parutii, like CHAP. IV, 
nadain, prefers red loam. Ukham is a one year orop. It is from Chief Crops. 
adiikku-parutti and sem-pctruHi that the sacred thread is spun. 

Ootton used to be of much greater importance in the agricul- 
tural economy of Salem District than it is now ; the ryot used 
formerly to gin and spin the produce, and hand the yarn over to 
the village Pariahs to he woven into clothes. Salem ootton was 
exploited hy Mr. Heath, and after him hy Mr. Fischer, and 
“ Salems ” were well known in the commercial world 

Indigo {Indigofera iincioria = Tam. aviri) is a special pro- indigo, 
duct of Attiir Talnk, where some 2,000 odd acres are cultivated 
with it. The area under oultivatiou. is steadily decreasing from 
year to year. It is a three months’ crop, and is usually sown 
with kamhn in June and harvested in September. It is chiefly 
grown as a manure for paddy lands, its value as a dye being 
auh-ndiary the leaf, as soon as harvested, is carted off to the 
factory, and is returned a day or two after to the ryot, who 
receives a rupee on each cartload. An aero of indigo is sufficient 
to manure three acres of wet land. 

The pioneer of ooffoo cultivation on the Shevaroys was Mr, G. Ooffso, 
Fischer, who obtained land for that purpose d uring Mr, M. D. 

Oookhurn’s Oolleotorate (1820-29). The new industry met with 
the sympathy of Government, and land was granted on favour- 
able terms, “ 


During the past twenty-five years the coffee planter has had 
to face calamities that threatened him with extiuotion, and the 
period of depression has not yet passed.* 

The chief factors in the decline in prosperity of coffee onltiva- 
tion are three ;_-(l) fall in the price of coffee, (2) increase in the 
cost of cultivation, (3) pests. 

The marginal statement * shows at a glanee the fluctuations in 


* Year. 
1877 
18S2 
iseii 
1890 

1897 

1898 
1890 


Variation, 

120 

03 

S3 

115 

103 

86 

71 


prico of coSee from 1874 to 1907, the 
price obtained in the former year being 
taken as 100. The actual price realised 
in 1901-02 was just over Es. 49 ; in 1906- 
07 it fell to Rs. 43-11-0 per owt. The area 
under coflee in the whole District in 1884 
was 10,769 acres; in 1894, it fell to 8,680 


1900 51 acres, in 1900 to 6,224 acres; since 1900 


there has boon a slight revival, the area in 
1910 being 7,883 acres, with a yield of 
about 1,000 tons of parchment and native coffee. 


Prioea. 


^ See p. 603, Oommarcial Proiucts of India. ® See Chapter XI. p, 47. 

^ Moat of the matter that follows has been Iciudly aupplied by the lato Mr, 
E. W, Leeming and Mr, G. K. Short, 


p4 
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ClIIEP 0 bOP3, 

Cost of 
CultiTafcion, 


Tho increase in the price of lahour, and the growing necessity 
for concentrated manure on account of exhaustion of the soil, 
would have reduced the planter to bankruptcy, if he had not 
materially modified his methods of cultivation. 

"When coffee cultivation was first taken up on the Shevaroys, 
the plants were grown under moro or less natural conditions. It 
was in the seventies that methods of close planting and rigorous 
handling were imported from Ceylon. Under this system the 
trees were planted at a distance varying from 4' to .8^ apart.^ 
Coffee pruning comprised throe operations, “ topping,” “ hand- 
ling,” and “pruning” properly so called. “Topping” was 
usually resorted to when the plants wero three years old; the top 
shoot heiug cut at a height of about 5' from the ground. The 
purpose of topping was to checlc vortical growth and encourage 
horizontal growth only, pinduciug “ a crown or umbrella of 
primary branches.” By “ handling ” all undesirable suckers 
and “ gormandisers ” were system atically removed, and every 
effort made to restrain the bush severely on fixed lines of growth 
supposed to favour fruiting, and the most convenient to the 
pluokers.^ Pruning proper was carried out after the crop was 
collected ; all shoots that had homo fruils wero as a rule removed, 
and those destined for next year’s crop were solcoted and protected. 

A revolution in cultural methods has taken place during the 
past ten year’s, in consequence of the success attending certain 
innovations made by the late Mr. H. W. Looming of Sootforth, 

near Muluvi. “ Mr. Leeming ” writes Sir George 

Watt “was induced some few years ago to believe that a larger 
plant and more space would give equal, if not hotter returns, at a 
much lower cost than tho prevalent system of many small plants. 
He accordingly removed each alternate hu.sh and reduced his 
estate to GOO plants to the aero. The result was so vory 2 n’omisiDg 
that he went still further, and redncod it to 300 or 326 plants to 

the acre 'I’he yield had been gi’oatly increased, tho 

cost of cultivation lessened, tho plants ronclered bettor able to 
throw off disease, and the produce recorded as fetching a higher 
price than had been the case under former conditions.® ” In short, 
wider spacing has countcractod the increase in cost of lahour and 
manure. Few planters now spend as mnoh as Bs. 100 per acre, 
and some of tho best estates are worked at from Ba. 25 to Es. 30 
per acre, exclusivo of picking, curing and supervision. A yield 


r Intori'als of G' x 7' give 1,037 plants to the acre ; 5' x 6', nob uncommon 
spacing, wcultl give 1,740 plants per acre, 

® Gommercial Froducia of India, p. 381. 

? Ogmanerciai Products of India, p. 370. 
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of from 1^ to 2-j cwt. per acre would be a fair avera.ge estimate, OHAP, 17. 
a w'ell worked estate favourably situated would produce 3| to 4 OmEr OaorB. 
cwt. or even 5 ewt. 

The object of " trenching ” is partly to proteot the surface soil Drainage, 
from erosion, but its chief function is to supply the soil with 
oxygen, especially w'ith the osj-gen conveyed hy rain showers. 

The ferruginous nature of the soil on the Shevaroys makes 
trenching of special importaece, as the ferrous oxide has to he 
converted to ferric oxide, to render it soluhle. A series of drains 
3' deep, arranged herring-bone-wise, is one of the most recent 
methods adopted. Bunding and terracing is unusual, but parallel 
contour catch drains are freely used. Pitting is resorted to in 
some estates, and some planters dig over the whole of their estates 
onee in two years. 

In the early days of coffee culture, coffee w'as grown without Shade, 
shade. The advent of leaf blight made shade imperative. The 
dearth of large indigenous forest trees has necessitated the pilant- 
ing out of large areas with the Silver Oak {Grevilha robusta), 

Erythrina lithosperma^Ariocarpus inUgrifolza&-B^ Albksi'amoluccana, 
the surest and quickest method of protecting clearings. Though 
not deoidnouB, Grevilha is constantly shedding leaves, and its 
hardiness and rapidity of growth render it popular. The best 
indigenous trees are Blackwood {Dalbergia latifolia) and Selvanji 
{Albizttia odcratmima) , but unfortunately most of the Blackwood on 
the Shevaroys has been out down. Other indigenous trees of value 
are Termimlia chebula (Gall-nut), T. belerica, T. caiappa (Indian 
Almond), T. tomentosa, Albizztu lebbelt, PterocarpM marsupmn and 
Oedrela ioona. Daria {8poniawightii),l^a.gh {Eugenia Jambolana), 
and the figs arc to be avoided, as they are very susceptible to bug, 
and their root growth inj ures the cofi'ee. 

A mulch, or litter of dead leaves and dead weeds, is a useful Mutch, 
protection against surface erosion and surface caking, and it also 
checks the evaporation of water in the soil. The best natural 
mulch is created by deciduous trees. This is supplemented by 
cutting the weeds before they seed, and leaving them in sUu. 

The following leguminous plants have boon cultivated for the 
prevention of wash, and they act as cover plants ; Cassia mimosoides, 

Crotalaria striata, Tephrosia purpurea. These should he cut down 
and spread over the surface of the ground during the hot weather. 

In a few months it will he found they have rotted, and formed a 
good mulch, the nitrogen of which is washed into the soil at the 
first hurst of the rains 

By wider spacing and deeper trenching the cost of manm'G Mamu-e. 
per acre has been greatly reduced. With 1,200 plants per acre, 
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Ttti-iotiea, 


Peata, 


lj200 lb. of manure would be required at 1 lb. per tree, whereas, 
with 300 trees per acre, Ij lb. can be giyen to each tree, and the 
total expenditure will be only 450 lb. Saltpetre, bone-manure 
and various hinds of punak are the usual manures, but every 
planter has hia own ideas as to what is best. 

Almost all the coffee grown on the Shevaroys is Coffea arahiea. 
0. liberiea has been tried, but it does not pay well, the berries being 
large, with an excess of pulp. Maragogipe is cultivated on a small 
scale, but it is sensitive to leaf disease, and the yield is unsatisfac- 
tory, a heavy crop being realised only once in three years. 
“Pointed Bourhon ” has also been tried. More recently experi- 
ments have been made with C. rolusia, an African species imported 
from Java ; it is supposed to ho resistant to Hemileia mstairix, hut 
the species has not yet had long enough trial, and nothing can he 
said of the quality of the bearr. The same remarks apply to 
C, congensis, var. ehalotti and O. camphora. 

The diseases which have devastated the coffee plantations on 
the Shevaroys are, in order of destructiveness. Blight, Borer and 
Bug, 

(a) The fungoid disease known as Leaf Blight {Hemileia 
msiatrix) was impor’ted into South India from Ceylon in 1871. 
It made its first appearance on the Shevaroys in 1875. Its host 
is supposed to be Ganthimn of various species which are abundant 
on the Shevaroys. 

(5) Borer (the grub of the hcetlo Xylotrechus qwtdripes) 
began its ravages in 1897-98, and the damage it has done is 
enormous. 

(a) Brown Bug, the scale insect known to soience as 
Lecam'um hevuspheen'eum, made its debut in 1870. It first 
attacked the shade-trees, then tho fig, jack, oliarooal-tree (Daria = 
Sponm wightii, also called Troma orienialis), loquat, guava, oranges 
and limes, and it shows a sprccial liking for Spanish Needle 
[Bulens pihsci) . No certain method of dealing with this peat has 
been discovered. Spraying and fumigntiug a,ro impracticable ; the 
importation of lady-birds has failed ; a fungus that appears during 
the north-east monsoon is fatal to it, hut unfortunately tho fungus 
attacks the hug usually after the hug has clone all the damage it 
possibly can. 

Green Bug (Lecaniwn viride), which dealt the death-blow to 
the coffee industry in Ceylon, and made its appearance on the 
Nilgiris in 1904, was introduced into the Shevaroys from the Palni 
Hills in about 1905. The Green Mealy Scalo {PtiMnaria psidii) 
has also found its way to the Shevaroy estatns. 

In. addition to the above pests, much damage is being done by 
stump-rot or root rot, cansod by tho fungus Hymenochwie noxia 
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■which spreads from ccrtaiD forest and shade trees when they die. CHAP. IV. 
The trees -which are supposed to propagate this disease are the Cuief Cbops. 
White Cedar., all Figs, the Silver Oak and the Jack. 

Shevaroy coffee is sent to the mills of Malabar or Coimbatore, Curing. 

" in parchment.'^ ^ Hence the maunfaeturing processes necessary 
before the bean is ready for export from the hills are of a very 
simple description. The coffee blossoms in March and April, the 
fruit begins to ripen in October and continues till January. Tbc 
fruit is band-pioked as soon as it shows a dark recldiab tiuge. 

The next process is pulping. The pulper is usually of the disc 
pattern, and is worked by band. Pulping abould be done as 
soon as possible after picking, to prevent fermentation and 
discoloration of the silver-skin. After the pulp is removed, the 
stiokY mucilaginous atu-lf with which the parchment is coated is 
removed hy first fermenting and then -waabing the parchment. 
Fermentation requires from 12 to 24 hours, according to the state 
of the -weather ; the higher the elevation, the longer will he the 
process. The parchment, after thorough washing, is put to dry 
on specially prepared platforms called “ ha.rbecuca.-” On arrmug 
at the mills, the parchment cofiee is usually dried a second time. 

Coffee grown by natives is usually dried without removing the 
pulp attached. 

Tea was introduced on the Shevaroys in the fifties hy Tea. 

Mr. Fischer, but its cultivation never got beyond tbe experimental 
stage, and hae since been altogether abandoned. Dr. Cornish, 
writing in 1870, remarked that the plants attainocl a height of 20' 
and flowered and seeded freely.^ 

In 1881 a few Gcara ® trees were introduced on the Shevaroys, Eu-bber. 
but rubber cultivation was not seriously thought of till 1898, 
when Mr. A, G. Nioholsou planted several hundred Para and 
Oastilloa plants among the coffee of the Hawthorne Estate, up to 
an elevation of about 3, -500'. He. continued interplanting 
annually, and in 1903 imported Oastilloa seed from Mexico direct. 

About tbe same time other planters turued their attention to 
rubber, and interspersed their coffee with Para and Oastilloa, and 
in some instances with Ceara. By 1906 about 1,200 acres were 
so planted up, most of the rubber being Para. Tapping was 


^ For bhe uninitiated it ia as well to note that the ripe colleo Iruit ig oalled the 
“ cherry, ” the succulent cuter coat of the frait is the “pulp,” and tbe inner 
aclhesiye layer is known as the “ pavchment. ” The seed coat within the 
parchment, which adheres olonely to the seed, is called the “ eilver-Bkin,” 
Com'mercial Products oflndia^ p. 388. 

^ Dt. Shortt’B Hill RangBs, II, p. 21. 

^ For the information on Rubber I am indebted to MeBSra. B, Oayley and 
Morgan. 
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CIIAP. IV. tried on a small scale by Mr. Nicholson in 1906, and as much as 
CiiiEr Chops. 1 lb. of dry rubber per tree could bo obtained in a montii from 
bis best sevoii-yoar-old Para trees, results very favourable earn 
sidering the relatively bigb elevation and sea.nty rainfall of the 
Sbevaroya, as compared witli oLber rubber-growing countries. 
Moreover, iu addition to yielding a heavy crop of good seed, 
(valued in 1006 at from Pa. 5 to Ps. 7 per thousand), Para mates 
an excellent shade-tree for coffee; it requires no topping, the 
shade is not too heavy, and the roots do not in auy way interfere 
with the growth of the coffee. Mr. hJicholson was awarded a 
gold modal for the host rubber grown in India, and a card for 
“ High Elevation Puhher. ’’ His success gave an impetus to 
rubber planting, and it is estiniatod that in .January 1911, the 
area uudor Para amounted to 1,829 acres with some 484,000 treos, 
aad of Ceara to 1,987 acros with some 570,000 trees. 

Coara, it will he observed, ha.s overtaken Para in popularity. 
The climate of the Shevaroys suits it woll, good troes, 3 or 4 
years of age, attaining a girtli of as mnoh as 26" at a height of 
3' from the ground. The exact outturn is un.certain, hut it is 
said that Oeara trees, 3 or 4 years of age, will yield 4 ounces of 
dry rubber in a year, rising eventually to 1 lb. As the rains are 
not continuous during the monsoon montlrs, Ceara is not injured 
by tapping ; the outs heal up rapidly, and there is a noticeable 
inoreaae of yield from renewed bark. Hitherto (1912) rubber on 
tlie Shevaroys has mostly been planted in coffee, but now that the 
possibilities of Oeara are gaining recognition, it is not unlikely 
that in the near futirrc largo aroaa will he devoted to rubber 
alone. 

In addition to Para and Ceara there aro small areas under 
Castilloa elmika^ Funlumia e/aslica, Manihot dichotoma, M. piauhy- 
ensis and ¥. kepiaphijUa. 

Many systems of tapping havo boon tried. The “spiral 
system ” wns hrst tried on Mr. Nicholson’s Para, and wnrked well. 
The system, however, which is eousidcrod to work tho host is the 
“half” or “full herring-hone,” which can ho employed on all 
trees wth a girth of lb" measured at a height of 'S' from the 
ground. Erom a height of 5' dovm to within 6" of the ground 
level the tree is stripped of its outer hark. A broad shallow 
vertioal incision is then raado from top to bottom of the stripped 
portion, and a tin spout is inserted at the bottom to receive the 
latex. Tho original oblique outs aro then maclo about 1' apart, at 
an angle of 45° to the vertical incision. Every other day shallow 
oblique outs are mado below tho originals, until the space between 
the originals is filled up. Under this system pariug is avoided, 
and wEon one side of the tree is finished, tho other side can he 
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tapped, and tlie side first tapped ■will Ido tli'us allowed time to heal 
before it is again interfered with. 

A start was made in aloo cultivation in the Prianx Verts 
Estate (Shevaroys) in 1899, when about 40 acres were planted out 
■with Agave {Foweroya giyantea), and in 1904 the Government 
sanctioned the remission of assessment for five years on all lands 
newly cultivated with Agave on the Shevaroys. The venture w'as 
not a success. Meanwhile, in 1904, about 965 acres of land near 
Morappur Baihvay Station wore assigned on a five y'oars’ cowle to 
the Indian Fibre Company of Yercaud. The land was planted 
with aloes, hut the drought of the two succeeding years, and the 
ravages of cattle and wild pigs, entirely destroyed the plantation. 
The venture was abandoned, and the lands relinquished in 1907. 

About 400 acres, mostly iu Salem Taluk, arc cultivaitcd with 
Ban-Hemp {Crdalaria juncea — Tamil srmaZ, Telngu /anumu) and 
rather under 100 acres with Deccan Hemp {Hibiscus cannabinus — 
Tamil pulichai). Both are grown as bye-prodnets on the sal 
system, in fields cultivated with unirrigated cereals, and neither 
crop is of much economic value, the produce sufficing only for 
local consumption. 

Except in tho case of graft mangoes, no systematic attempt 
has been made to develop fruit culture on a large scale. But, judg- 
ing from the snocosa of experiments carried out hy Mr. 0. K. Short 
and other planters on the Shevaroys, there is no reason why a 
large orchard should not prove a profitable investment. On tho 
Shevaroys no irrigation is required, as at Bangalore, and the soil 
is all that could he desired. Oranges Ihiive amazingly, and so does 
tho common oookiug pear, and during tho season cartloads of these 
fruits are sent away to the plains. Mr. C. K. Short summarises 
the present state of fruit culture on the Shevaroys as follows : — 

Oranges. — The variety most commonly grown is the tight- 
skinned St. Michael, which stands transport well, and bears good 
crops with little cultivation. Tho tree takes about 8 years to come 
into full hearing. Excellent as the fruit is, there is room for 
improvement by grafting and high cultivation . Tho loose-skinned 
Coorg Orange {Cinira) until very recently was a rarit)' on these 
hills, birt now its cultivation is being rapidly oxteuded, as there is 
a greater demand for thorn. Tho other varieties grown on a small 
scale are tho Bitter or Seville Orange, and the Kuinqnat {Oiirus 
japonica) ; the former is used for marmalade and the latter for 
preserve. Amongst thoso which arc being experimentally grown 
are the Washington, Navel, Nagpore, Sylhet, Ohina, Mozambique, 
Satghur and the Malta Blood. 

Lemons. — The Bo^in Lime is common on most estates ; th.o 
Malta Lemon and the Citron do well at elevations of over 4,500'. 


OHAP.IV. 
Chici Chops. 

Aloe. 


Hemp, 


P, PaniT 
OurjinM;. 
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CHAP, ly. 
Ohmi'' Cnors. 


llangoea. 


Pomoloos (ft'Mfs c?ecM»iawa, or sbaddock). — Eoth the red and 
the white varieties flourish; the former make good candied peel. 

Apples grow to special perfection on Mr. Thnrston Short’s 
estate, “Eiverdale,” a fact due, no doubt, to some peculiarity in 
the soil and situation. 

Pears {Pyrus commums) , thrive on the higher elevations, 4,500' 
and over. They aro propagated by enttinga, which take 10 years 
or more to hear. The La Conte and Keiffe]’, which boar fruit at 
Bangalore, ai'e being tried at ]SIS,galur at an elevation of 3,800'. 
Other graft varieties, such ns Bei'gamot, Ja.rgonelle, Marie Louise, 
and Beurrs ITardj', should do well on the Grreen Hill plateau. 

Plums bear abundant crops ; some trees carry a bushel each. 
It would bo interesting to see if the variety from whioh prunes 
are made would flourish on the hills. 

Peaches do well, but the fruit has a tendency to grow elongated 
instead of round. 

The Loquat {Priohoinja japonica or Japanese Medlar) is 
common, Tire fruit ripens in Septoinhor or October, Some years 
ago a very fine champagne was made from its juice. 

Ohiriinoya {Anona, chermioUa) indigenous in Peru, was 
introduced by the late Major Hunter from Madeira, and fruited 
for the first time in 1884. The fruit resembles the brrllook-heart 
in appearance, and the custarcl-apple in flavour. The hybrid 
Chirimoya (a cross between the true Ohirimoya and the Custard 
.Apple), produces a very large luscious fruit of exquisite flavour. 

Fine-apples. — The common variety flourishes ; the fruit, 
though small, is of very good flavour. 

Strawberries were suoecssfully grown by Mr. J. 0. Large 
under irrigation, hut they do not thrive if grown on the same 
ground for two consecutive years. 

Other fruits that do well on the Hills are the Papaw {Oarica 
papaya], which also thrives on the plains, the Butter-fruit [Perm 
vulgaris, P. ohlonga, P, meter opliyUa, P. drirnyfolia, etc.), the Fig, 
the Guava [Psidium gmyam), Jaok-fruit [Ariocarpus iniegrifolia) , 
Eose-apple [Eugenia jambos), Gustaixl-applo [Anona squamosa), 
Pomegranate [Pumoa granatum), Plantains and Mulberry (Monts 
indtea) Viticulture lias not hoen attempted on the Hills, but 
the town of Krishnagiri is noted for its grapes, which are trained 
over pergolas in the backyards of MuliEiinmadan houses. 

Thanks to the enterprise of a few local Muhammadans, Salem 
Town is famous for its graft mangoes. More than twenty vai'ie- 
tigs are grown, the moat popular being Gundu, Nadu-salai, 
JPudadad and Alalgova, Graft mangoes a-re also grown extensively 

I The Mulberry is also grown extansivoly rountTHsrUcarmr the I'GaringTf 
ailk-worme— See Vol, li, p, 124. 
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afc Kaveri-pataam, bulj grafting is not done locally, grafts being 
imported from Salem, Chittoor and Bangalore {Gmdxi, Malriom, 
Kadir, PUhar, Dil-pasand, GathSmwr, NUcum, ChiUura, and 
Bengaluru). On tlie Slievaroys graft mangoes flonrish up to 
2,500', but tbe fruit-fly destroys tbe fruit produced at eleTations 
of over 3j500', by burrowing in tbe soft tissues and rendering it 
valueless. Common country mangoes grow everywhcj'e, but tbe 
fruit is of very little value.^ Mangoes flower in Tai (January- 
Bebruary), and' are harvested in Chittrai (April-May), and tbe 
trees are usually leased to contractors in Masi (Bobruary-Marcb). 

In Salem City mangoes are grafted by “ inarebing.” Bor 
tbe stock, ordinary mango sbrnbs of two years’ growth are used. 
The top of tbe stock is cut off, tbe stem pared to half its tbiokness 
to a distance of 3" or 4" from tbe top. An inoisiou of similar 
size and shape is then made in tbe stem of any suitable shoot in 
tbe parent tree, and tbe two are bound tightly together with a 
atrip of waxed cloth, which is afterwords covered with a mixture 
of cowdnng and earth. 

A slightly different method is adopted' for inarebing Guava, 
Orange, Lime, Pomegranate, and other fruit-trees, tbe stock being 
pared on both sides and spliced into a longitudinal upward 
incision (teobnically known as a “ cleft ”) in tbe parent shoots. 

The subjoined statement shows in acres the ayalmt under the 
several classes of irrigation for each Taluk in B'asli 1321 : — 
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ACS. 

ACB, 

ACS. 

ACS. 

.VCS, 

ACS, 

ACS, 

Salem 

394. 

2,180 

3,476 

5,920 

20 

11,906 

1,327 

Attur 

3,153 

4,543 

6,322 

4,554 

iSjOoG 

33,628 


TirucliengOclu 

1,059 

1,028 

3,090 

736 

11,301 

17,304 

4,538 

Omaltir 

215 

1,395 

1,142 

4,395 

3,663 

9,810 

356 

Dharmapnri ... 

290 

1,243 

3,515 

9,127 

30 

13,205 

3,686 

Uttankovai 

979 

1,080 

1,227 

4,062 


8,264 

2,391 

Hcism* 

250 

610 

8.37 

10,008 


11,605 

4,648 

Krishnagiri ... 

2,178 

1,473 

2,163 

7,046 


12,859 

8,385 

Total 

8,518 

13,404 

20,772 

46,747 

29,160 

118,661 

25,331 


' For instance the Pnttira-Kaviindan-PiLlaiyani tope, planted hy Mr, Poohin, 
which measures about 6 furlongs long and 1 furlong broad, only renlises an 
annual hid ol about Es, 18, and a similar tope at Abinaram, planted hy the 
same officer, fetches about the same, wliereas oue good graft mango tree in 
Salem realises from Ea. 30 to BO annnally. 


CHAP. IV. 
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CHAP. IT. 

laEIGATION. 


JMajol' 

Woi'ks, 


Minor Works. 


■' 'L'uruB,'’ 


The operations of the Tank Eostoration Sohomo Parties have 
been confined to the Basin of the Poimaiyar, and to tho Tirumani- 
Hinttar Minor Basin of tho Kaveri. Tho Penuaiyar Basin has 
boon divided into the Minor Basins of (1) Hosur, (2) Mjlrkanda- 
nadi, (3) Kaveri-patnam, (4) Pamhar, (5) Kamhaya-nalltir and 
(6) Vaniyar. Much of tho area iuclndod in tho Painhfir, Mai- 
handa-uadi and Tirmuaui-mnttar Basins lies beyond the limits 
of tho District. The results of tho iuTostigations arc summarised 
in tho suhioined statement : — 


Basin. 

Aroa 

ill 

sqiJiare 

luiles. 

Numbor 
of iii'i- 
gation. 
works. 

ITumljoi' 
of aqviare 
miles 
to a 
work. 

Number 
of (tov- 
ernmeub 
works. 

Ayukiit 
of (iov- 
crtimcni 
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'J’n.iik 
Reatova- 
lion 
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Average 

Ayalcat 

poi’ 

work. 

Number 
of GrOV- 
erirtmoBfc 
works of 
over ICO 
acres 
Ayakafc. 

TIosar 
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4,575 

.U!S, 

31'12 

8 

MEi'lcandti-nadi,,. 
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224 

1'2S 

55 
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4C'00 

4 

Kav'Cri-patnam. 

48 

57 

0'86 

31 

1,113 

35'00 

4 

Parnbilv .. 
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028 

l'S2 
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13,890 

3347 

7 

Kftmljaya-TiEiUfir. 

Tiiniyai' 

Tii'uinani-mutbav. 

418 

575 

0'73 

.3215 

11,357 

34'8'l 

21 

613 

102 

•s-io 

165 

4,204 

27 4 6 

7 

717 

290 

2-47 

176 

15,712 

80 ’78 

65 


Tho Puhlio Works Department is in charge of all tanks and 
anaikats which irrigate upwards of 200 aoresj all railway affect- 
ing ” tanks, and all tanka, irrospoctivc of sizo, which aro fed by 
Imperial anaikats. Details of these worlcs arc given in the Tahik 
notices in Chapter XV. 

The number of Minor Irrigation works in the District in 

charge of tho Eevonue Depart- 
ment is 2,400, distributed as shown 
in tho margin, Their ayukat is 
a little less than 47,000 acres, and 
the annual cost of maintenance a 
little under Es. 20,000. It will 
ho noted that petty works are far 
more numerous in the Baramahal 
than in tho Talaghat. 

Dndor some of the larger irrigation sources a simple ■husiuesa- 
like device is adopted for regulating the distribution of water to 
tho several holdings. Tho nwganii, as the village servant is 
oaUecl whoso duty it is to distribute the water, is provided with a 
small copper cup, in the bottom of which a tiny hole is bored, 
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This Clip is floated on a chatty of water, and in twenty minutes it CHAP, IV. 
fills and sinks. On the inside of the cap are marks to indicate foamAiroii. 
-when it is a quarter, half or three-quarters full. The time re- 
quired to fill a cup times is sufficient to irrigate about an acre. 

Allowing for delays, the cup is filled about 33 times between 
sunrise and sunset, and 33 times during night, and about 40 
acres can be irrigated iu 24 hours. Tho nirganti is watched hy the 
ryot whose land is to be irrigated, and he is also supervised by one 
of the other ryots who hold land under the ai/akai. The ryots 
take up this work of supervision in turn, and the supervising ryot 
is a.llowed 3 out of 33 turns for his own use as compensation for 


his loss of time. 

Tho marginal statement shows the area of Government lands 

registered as " Baling wet” ^ 
at Resettlement, together 
with the number of wells in 
each taluk in Fasli 1320. 

Tho physical character 
of the District lends itself 
readily to the formation hy 
natural or artificial agencies 
of small ponds or kuitais, 
supplied with water hy 
springs, surface drainage or 
jungle streams, and permit- 
ting the precarious irriga- 
tion of small plots of land. Ooncurrcntly with tho Resettlement 
of the northern taluks, an exhaustive enquiry was made into tho 
conditions of irrigation \mdcr kuUais and small anaikata through- 
out the District, and a record of rights was prepared. As many as 
1,113 sources wei-e recognised as private, and sanads were issued 
accordingly. 

The Earur Project was first undertaken as a famine relief 
work in 1 877. It was completed in 1888 at a cost of Es. 4,34,41 5. 
Since that date several improvements have from time to time been 
made. The Pennaiyar is dammed at Nedungal, in Krishnagiri 
Taluk, at a point where it.s catchment area is 1,900 square miles. 
The anaikat is 912 feet across. The Supply Channel to Barur 
Great Tank takes off from the left hank of the river ; it is 7 miles 
1 furlong in length, and is provided with 17 sluices, all opening 
in the right bund of the channel. These sluices are used for 
direct irrigation ; some of them supply three tanks formerly fed 
hy river channels from the Pennaiyar, viz., MarudSri, Velanga- 
mudi and Barur Small Tank. 
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^ See VqI. II. pp. 39, 40. 
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SALEM. 


CHAP, IV. 
Iruioatiok. 


Barur Great Tank itself covers G88 acroa, It lies at the head 
of a shallow valley, hounded on the east and west hy low ridgea, 
The water of the Great Tank is distrihnted hy two Main Chan- 
nels, which follow the contours of these two ridges, and hrigate 
the intervening lands. The West Main Channel is 2, miles 5 fur- 
longs in length, and gives off one Branch Channel, The total 
length of the East Main Channel is 1 0^ miles, and it also feeds 
three Branoh Channels. The drainage of its tail-end tanks flows 
through the Mitta tanks of Anandur, Tiruvana-patti and Agra- 
haram. 

The completion of the Barur Project was not followed hy 
the rapid extension of wet cultivation that had been expected, and 
the additional revenue derived from it failed to cover the interest 
ou capital expendituro. 

In 1893 the Board ordered that, as the Project was a “work 
for which capital and rovenuo accounts are kept ” the lands com- 
manded hy it should ho assessed at “ first group ” rates. This 
order was revised iu 1898 on tho rceommendation of the CoUeotor, 
and first-class rates were continued only for lands under tho first 
six sluioQB of tho Main Channels, the remaining sluices of the 
West Channel, with its branoh, and sluices 7 to 11 of the East 
Channel were reduced to the second class, and the rest of the ayakal 
was placed in the third class. 

At Eosettlement tho three' tanks fed directly hy the Supply 
Channol were raised to the second class, while all sluices below 
the 6th in tho West Channel, and below the 11th in the East 
Channel with the Branoh Channels of the latter were reduced to 
the fourth class. 

The result of Rosottlcmont was to raise the assessment of the 
occupied ayakat from Rs. 10,900 to Es, 24,750. Of this increase, 
nearly Es. 9,000 represents the dry assessment and water-rate 
previously chargeable on the extent transferred at Eesettlement 
from dry to wet.^ 




Rovemie. 

J Desoi'ipUon of Land. 

Extent. 

Revenue 

Resettle- 



Acoounta. 

ment. 


AC3. 

Its. 

US. 

'Wet at SattlGmant 

Ti'ansferi'ed from dry to wet between 

1,2.56 

e,'jG0 

11,215 

SefcUemenb and lleheUleinenfc 
Tranfiforred Ii-om dry to wet at Rg- 

66a 

4,003 

4,310 

setblGmeat ... 

Wator-rate on dry before Resettle- 

1,281 

1,143 

9,103 

mont 

... 

7,704 

... 

Total 

.1,203 

16,749 

21,718 
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Tlie Penukondapuram Tank was 'built as a famine relief chap. iv. 
work in the seventies, on the site of a ruined 'bund which was Iuhigation, 
breached apparently before the District came under British rule, penukoncla- 
Tbe chief source of supply is the Sandur Eiver ; an additional puram, 
supply is derived from the Mattur Eiver by an open-headed 
channel dug in 1898-99. The whole ayahat is less than 500 
acres ; the soil is sandy, saline and poor. Though the catohment 
area is 52 square miles, the supply is precarious, the bund leaks, 
and the whole proioct is rather a dismal specimeu of a famine 
relief work. 

The KavSri Project is a scheme for damming the ICaveri at a itavsri 
point just above the village of Metur, Bhavaui Taluk, Ooimhatore Project. 
District (opiposite Panamarattuppatti, Tirucljengodu Tahdr), where 
the Palamalai and the STta-nialai converge^ 35 miles above Erode 
and 24 miles above the conflueuce of the Bhavani and Eaveri 
rivers. The reservoir so formed will hold 80,000 million cubic 
feet of water, and the water-spread will reach northward to 
Hogenka.1 falls beyoircl the eonfluenoe ot the Toppur Eiver with 
the Kavori, submerging the villages round SSlappadi and Baddi- 
ra-halli in the Dharmapuri Taluk. The Project is intended 
for the improvement and extension of irrigation in Taniore 
District.” 

The Krishnagiri Project provides for the oonstruotion of a Ei-iBiinftfiri ' 
dam across the Pennaiyar, at a point where the river valley is Projeot. 
narrowed to a width of half a mile by two rocky hills, 26 miles 
north-west of the spot where the Madras- Calient Eailway crosses 
that river. The catchment area of the reservoir would be 1 ,43 i 
square miles. The capacity of the reservoir is estimated at 6,000 
million cubic feet, a quantity snfEciont for the irrigation of 20,000 
acres of paddy and 38,000 acres of dry crops. It is doubtful if 
it will be possible without infringing exi.sting irrigation rights 
to permit impounding of such large quantities of water and 
this matter is the subject of farther enquiry. Two main distri- 
bution channels are provided for. The south main channel would 
irrigate that portion of Krishnagiri Taluk which lies on the I’ight 
hank of the Pennaiyar, and stretches'as far as the Kamhaya-nallhr 
Mitta. The east main channel is to serve the left hank 'of the 
Pennaiyar, bending round the hill to the east of the reservoir and 
passing near the bund of the Chouse Saih Tank of A.vadana-palli. 

Thence it is to cross the road, and oiuwe round the hill near 
Timmapnram Tank, irrigating the country just above the 
N edungal Anaikat. 


^ See p. 21 Buprai and Yol. II, p. 276f 
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The Marancla-halli Project ia intended to utilise the surplus 
water of the Sanat-kiimara-uadi, whicli at preaont passes over 
the Maranda-halli Anaikat in Dharmapnri Taluk, at which point 
the river has a catchment area of 340 square miles. The scheme 
provides for increaainfY the capacity of Sangam-basavan, Maveri 
and Jor-talav Tanks by raising their bunds. 

A further exton, sion of the Maranda-halli Projoot is the con- 
struction of a rosarvoir near Palakodu, to be filled by the surplus 
water of the Jer-talav. This reservoir would irrigate the valley of 
the Pula-hall i river, which crosses the .Dharinapnri-Krishnagiri 
road south of Kari-mangalain. 

Proposals have been formulated for improving tho precarious 
supply of tho Bado-talav Tank, near Krishnagiri, by connecting 
it, by a chaniifll 12 miles long, with tho Markanda-nadi near 
rSTidusal,^ where an anaikat was to bo built. The Krishnagiri 
Project would, howovor, bo incomparably more useful, and would 
benefit tho same tract. 

Suggestions have boon made for exploiting the Sanat-kumara- 
nadi by the erootioii of a gigantio reservoir near Pancha-palli, 
but tho Pula-halli Project would servo tho same end far more 
effcotively. Two reservoirs haye boon proposed near Anobetti in 
Iloshr Taluk. The adjoining tract, however, is sparsely populated, 
feverish, and mostly covered by reserved forests. Proposals 
have also been considored for utilising tho Yaniyar and the 
Topphr River by tiro constrnction of dams, and for enlarging 
the capacity of the tanks fed by the Sarahhanga-nadi and 
Sweta-nadi. 

Volame.s might be written on tho coonomio condition of 
agrionlturo in the District, on tho poverty under which the ryot 
sulTors, on his iudebtednuss, on tho iucroaso in the oost of 
onltivatiou, tho restrictions of PorostLaws, and the weight of land 
assessment. Unfortunately it is not hniaaidy possible to sum- 
marise accurately the little-nndorstood comjfiox of forces that act 
and react on the ryot’s status, and vague generalities are best 
left alono. Suffice it to say that tho ryot shows no sign of being 
“ taxed out of exiatouce,” that ho ia as truly the hackhono of the 
nation to-day as ho was a ooutury, or a millouiiim, ago, and that 
the soil of Salem District under the British Raj oan support 
nearly four times tho population that it supported under Tipu’s 


1 A village belonging to Noriyana-knppam Mitta ol ICiiahnagii'i Taluk on 
the oppoailo side of Milrkaucliv-uacii to Mara-samudrain. 
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rule. Indebted tli .0 ryot nndo'n’btodly is^ -waa, and always will 
le, but be is none tbe leas sturdy and virile for that. Manio’a 
impartial summary of tlio ryot’s condition is by no means an 
anaobronism in tbe twontietb oentnry. 

“ Thougb tbe ryots bavo little money, 1 imagiuo tbat they suffer 
less real diatross tban tbe poasaiitry of Europo. Tbe inolemoiioy of 
the weather is what they hardly ever feel ; firewood oosts them 
nothing, and dress very little. Their own labour, for two or three 
days, is the prloe of their bonao, wbioh. is built of mud and covered 
with straw or leaves, and, in a warm climate, sncb materials answer 
tbe purpose just as well as stone or marble. All of them are 
married, and their families, so far from being' a burden, are a great 
support to them, beoausa their labour produces more than tbe 
expense of their maintenance : — tbi.s is so generally understood, 
that nothing is more common than to grant a man a remission of 
rent on the doath of his wife or liis son. Loarned men who write 
of India, begin by talking of the snn, and then ted ns that its 
vertioal rays make the natives indolent ; bat notwithstanding aU 
this, the farmers are, at least, as industrious as those of Europe, and 
their women more so.^ ” 

Tho Census dotnrns for 1911 show that nearly 1,300,000 
sotda, or 73 per cent, of the total population, are dependent on 
agriculture for livelihood. Out of every thousand so dependent, 
35 are classed as non-oultivators (land-owners 34 and tenants 11 
per inille), and 965 as cultivators (landowners 709, tenants 70 and 
labourers 180 per mille).® Thus, excluding non- cultivating owners 
and tenants, the number of aotda dinotly dependent on the soil 
totals just over 1-|- millions, or 70 per cent, of the total population, 
Out of this huge total, 58 per cent, are classed as “ actual workers ” 
and 43 as “ dependents ”, against’ 50 per cent, “ actual workers’ 
and 50 per cent. “ dependents” for tho remaining half million of 
the population. The percentage of “ actual workers ” among 
the cultivating landowners is 56, among the cultivating tenants 
54, and among the agricultural labourers 70 ; and of those “actual 
workers ” the percentage of females is 42 among cultivating land- 
owners, 37 among oultiva,ting tenants, and 56 among field- 
labourers. The analysis is interesting, as it shows that tbe 
peasant proprietor is still the most important person in the 
Tistriot, a,nd that ho and his family work hard. No doubt the 


^ Latter dated Omalur, Miiy 10, 1796, Glcig, Vol, I. p. 186. 
® The actual figurea are — 
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comparative dearth of capitalists is a check on the rapid develop- 
ment of new methods of agricnltnre, hut the rapid growth of 
ground-nut and cotton cultivation during the past decade prove 
that the Salem ryot is by no means buried in con.servatiam, 
Latifmdia are not an unmixed blessing, and Salem. District 
affords a useful object lesson iu the vitality of “ small holdings.'’ 

Though “ rent-roll ” statistics are apt to be vitiated by the 
fact that a ryot may not only hold several pattas in his own name,' 
but may also have an interest in several “ joint-pattas ”, yet, so 
far as they go, they corroborate in an interesting way tha 
inferences to be drawn from tho census returns. The subjoined 
figures show the proportion of single and joint pattas in each 
taluk after the introduction of Eesottlemeut, together with the 
pei'oentage of pattas paying over and undor Es. 30 : — 


Talvk. 

Single. 

Joint. 

Bb. 10 
and 
less. 

Betwoen 
Ha. 10 and 
Be. 30, 

Total 
under 
Be, 30. 

Over 

Ha. 30. 

Salem” 

GO 

AO 

61 

34 

95 

6 

TinioIiongOdii ... 

41 

60 

46 

d8 

93 

7 

Attur ... ... 

6C 

3(1. 

83 

14 

97 

3 

Tjttanlcai'ai 

69 

31 

76 

,22 

07 

3 

Dhai'mapiiri ... 

5C 

44 

74 

23 

07 

3 

Kdalinflgiri 

6.6 

46 

04 

2.8 

92 

8 

Hosur 

55 

45 

76 

20 

96 

5 


Snoh lands as are leased, are usually leased for a share in the 
produce {varam tenure). The respective shares of contracting 
parties arc, as a rule, determined by local custom. The common- 
est arrangement is for owner and tenant to take a moiety of the 
produce eaoh, the owner paying the whole assessment, and the 
tenant hearing all the cost of cultivation. Sometimes the owner 
gets only two-fifths, and in tho case of lands irrigated by baling, 
the owner’s share is often reduoed to one-fifth, Tho poorer the 
soil, the lowo]' is the owner’s share, and onc-sizth is sometimes 
agreed to. In tho Baramahal, and also in the Denkani-kota Divi- 
sion, the so-called handSch^am system is in vogue, by which the 
owners receive one-fourtb of tho produce, the tenants three- 
fourths, eaoh party paying half the kist. Leases for a fixed rent 
in kind {guttagai) arc confined to wet and garden lauds irrigated 
by unfailiug sources, such as tho Pennaiyar channels or “ major” 
tanks ; the owner pays the kist and receives 5 or 6 Iccmdagams ® 

1 " Duplicate putbas ” as tlio^ are oallod in Sobtlemenb jargon. 

^InolnBivQ of Oinalar, 

^ One Tcandagam = 213^ Madras measures in tke Krishuagiri Talnk and 110 
Madras nieosures in the Dharmapuri TalnU, 
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of grain. Money rents are paid mostly on Tootol-gardens, and on 
paddy land in the few favoured localities where the sowcars find 
the purchase of land to ho a profitable investment for capital. 

The sale value of land since 1871 has fluctuated in rather a 
curious manner. In preparing the Scheme Eeports for Kescttle- 
meet, the registered sale deeds of nearly 300 typical villages were 
examinedj and it was found that the average sale value of “ dry ” 
laud in most of the District stood markedly lower in the period 
1881-85 than it was in 1871-75. The fall is due partly; no 
doubt; to the fact that in the earlier period the transactions regis- 
tered were few in number, and at the later period registration was 
more in fashion, even for petty transactions ; it is probable at the 
same time that depreciation was due in part to the Great Famine. 
Since 1885, however, there has been a steady rise in land values, 
except under ordinary “dry ” lands; the value of “wet” lands 
in the southeru taluks rose from Es. 99 in 1871-75 to Es. 140 in 
1895-1900 ; the value of “dry” lands with wells rose from 
Ea, 53 to.Rs. 64.^ ; in the northern taluks the value of “ wet ” 
lands with wells rose from Es. 120 in 1871-75 to Es. 204 in 
1891-95, that of “wet” lands without wells from Es. 131 to 
Es. 166 ; while “dry” lands with wells rose from Es. 23 
to over Es. 43 in the same period. Ordinary “dry” lands, 
however, in the southern taluks fell from Es. 29|- to Es. 22^, 
and in the northern talulcs the figure for both periods was 
just under Es. 23.^ The decrease is probably due to the fact that 
the poorer lands, which in the earlier period oonld command no 
price at all, in the later period acquired a saleable value. 

More receut registration figures for the whole District indicate 
a further rise ; the average value of “ dry ” land in Government 
villages for the whole District in 1897 was Es. 31, in 1904 it was 
Es. 45 ; that of “ wot ” was Es. 179 in 1897, and Es. 221 
in 1904; the rise in Mitta lands was less sharp. 

The stability of the ryots seems to be improving, and the pro- 
portion of immoveable property transferred from ryots to non- 
agrioiiltural capitalists appears to bo decreasing. For instance the 
District Eegistrar’s returns show that in 1897, of the total extent 
of land purchased, only 74 per cent, was bought by agriculturists, 
while in 1904 the percentage was 83 ; in 1897 ryots sold 4,130 
acres more than they purchased ; in 1904 the difference was 
reduced to 411 acres. If these figures are any index of the drift of 
things, there is no serious reason to fear that the ownership of 
land is passing out of the hands of the agricultural classes. 

1 Sco G.0. 1029, U,ov., of 7tH October 1903, p. 23 ; ind Board’s Prooeeditifra 
212 of loth July 1905, p. 2S, 
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The area oi “ dry ” land claasod as assesaod waste {podugal) in 
Goyernment villages at Eoaottloment amounted to about 350,000 
aorea, nasessed at Es. 2,11,000 odd, and tlie area under “wet 
waste ” was about 4,600 aeres, aassssed at a little over 


Es, 22,000. ^In tbe resettled villages tlio percontago of “dry 
Tiilut. waste ” to tlie whole “ dry ” ayaltat was as shown 
Salem 13 in the margin. The figures at first sight are 

4G rather startling, especially in Attnr,® TJttankarai 
Krislitiagiri 14 and Hosur, and the existence of such cnor- 
Uttentarai^ 31 Hious areas of waste land demands an explanation, 
Hobm, . . 28 The cause can hardly he ovor-assessment, for a 

glance at the soil-war abstracts ® of assossod waste reveals the fact 
that moat of tho waste land in the Distriot is voi'y lightly assess- 
ed. The average assessment on “ dry wasto ” at Eesettloment 
was a little leas than 10 annas per acre, and that on 
“wet waste” about Es. 45.*^ In tho southern taluks nearly 
60 per oent, of the waste was assessed at loss than one rupee per 
acre, and in the northern taluks nearly 90 per oout, of the waste 
oomea under the same category, nearly 40 per oent, being placed 
in the lowest faram of 4 annas per acre. The fact is that a very 
large proportion of tho soil in Salem District is oxtreinoly poor in 
quality and barely repays the most meagre cnltnro. Moreover the 
large tracts that adjoin Forest Eesorvos are often not only 
malarial, hut also peculiarly liable to bo devastated by wild 
animals. Tbe result is that the ryot tends to concentrate his 


efforts on the intensivo cultivation of the lands which yield the 
richest produce or lie closest to his home. Especially is this tho 
case in Atlur Taluk, where the ryot’s chief interest lies in his wells 


and channels. The poorer and remoter soils are not unnaturally 
neglected. If a fow good showers fall at an opportuno moment, it 
may be worth a ryot’s while to plough a patch of waste land and 
sow it with a hardy crop, without asking for its formal assignment. 
It would not pay him to expend much time or labour on manuring 
and Weeding such fields, and so superficial is tho cultivation, that 
the land must he frequently left fallow to onahlo the soil to recoup 


^ Bxolusivf) of Namakkii/l ancT Tirujipattlir, but inclusivB of tko nowly-sottled 
Tillages of Atttir, Salem, Dliarmapuri and Hostii-. 

‘ Eor tliG peonl(iav condition of Attnr Taluk, seo G.0. 1029, Uov. of 7lli Ooto- 
ber 1903, pp. 14 and 15, 

“ See Appendix XIV-A and XIV-H at pp. G2 and G3 and 74 of B,P. 387 of . 
19bli October, 1900, and AppendiooB TII-A and VII-B at pp. 65 and 66 of B.P. 

9 of 8tb March, 1908. 

Wat Dry. 

118. A P. BB. A. P. 

* South 6 6 9 0 11 0 

fTorth .. ... 3 6 11 0 8 4 
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its exhaiisted energies. Thus rery large areas of waste land are ohap. iy. 
cultivated on mayjama, ai),d are never assigned, and in many 
localities, notably in Attur and Hosnr, the farmer’s etiquette uooNOJiy. 

prescnibes that, if a ryot has once onltivated a waste field, he has a 

sort of claim to it, and no other ryot may take it up without his 
consent.^ Again, in Hosnr Taluk, custom requires the reservation, 
by mutual consent of the villagers, of large tracts of waste land 
for purposes of grazing, and even recognises the preferential rights 
of individual ryots to graze their stock on partioular fields. Lastly, 
the cost of paying the value of tree.? on waste land, which is a 
condition precedent to its assignment, often acts as a deteiuent to 
its being brought under permanent occupation. In view of the 
above facts, tho extant of land remaining unoccupied in Salem 
District is not so serious a symptom as it might appear, and there 
is little prospect that the total area permanently under “ holdings ” 
will ever he greatly extended. 

It is by no means easy to express the remuneration of the Wages, 
agricultural labourer in terms of annas and pies. The day 
la,bom’cr is sometimes paid in cash, sometimes in kind, sometimes 
in both. His remuneration varies with the w'ork he has to 
perform, and tho different rates for ploughing, wooding, reaping, 
thrashing, etc. When ho is paid in kind, ho may receive one meal 
a day plus cash or grain, or two meals a day, or so many measures 
of grain per diem, and the measures in which huU is paid vary 
widely in different localities, and sometimes special measures are 
employed for tho pjurpose.^ The position of farm-servants {pan- 
naiyals = adscriptz glehm) is different ; they engage themselves to 
their master {yajmnanan) for periods varying from a year to a life- 
time tho terms of the contract are infinitely various ; the master 
usually provides food and clothing, with perhaps a small sum of 
money annually, and a fow customary presents, such as a cloth at 
Dipavali, a tali at marriage, a few^ rupees at the birth of a child, 
etc. It must not be forgotten that in the days of Tipu the posi- 
tion of tho agricultural labourer was virtually one of hopeless 
slavery. Among the forms of agreement officially sanctioned by 
Read is a “ Form (No. 38) of Promissory Note to a Servant who 
engages to serve him for life”; its terms are terse and to the 
point ; they run ; — 

“If you serve me while you are able to work, I will maintain you 
while yon live.” 


^ Podugdl-hddJiyam or " right to waste laud ” is the phiaga current in Attur 
Taluk. 

* For the Ksli-'pa.di and Kfili'Vallavi see page 38)'. 
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Another I'orm o^ Promissory Note (No. 36) of equal interest, 
and ratlier more respectful to human liberties, runs as if written 
by Laban to Jacob ; — 

“ If yon will serve me five years from tbia date to the beat of 
your ability, I will supply you with food and apparel, and at the 
expiration of that period will give yon my daughter iu marriage.” 

Unfortunately documents similar in purport to the former of 
these promissory notes are occasionally presented, oven in the 
twentieth centai'j, at the offieos of the Sub-Eogistrars. Eor 
instance : — 

“ We are your Pariah servanis, and as sncli we serve yon in all 
good and bad occasions, in all the works yon command ns to do in our 
lifetime; and for our service you have to givens five measures for 
each, hanchgani of your produce in each year ” or 

“ I have received Es. 37, and in lion of interest I have employed 
my threo sons under you for 15 years, on pay of Es. 1-8-0 per annum 
and 12 rallams of rdgi pier mensem. If my sons fail to work, I render 
myself liable to damages and pnmishment under the Acts of Govern- 
ment.” 

But though poverty survives, the position of the labouring 
classes is undoubtedly improving. In Hoflur, in particular, the 
supply of labour is unequal to the demand, and tlio day-labourer 
can dictate his terms. The counter-attraction of the liolS-r Gold 
Fields and the Matbigiri Eomount Depot, and the high wages 
offered by estate owners on the Shevaroys and Nllgiris, and in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Penang, oto., partly aoconnt for this. Good 
wages, too, can be obtaiuod onroad repairs, irrigation works, new 
railways, or in gathering forest and avonuo produce. Even 
plague, by restricting thesuqoply of labour, has helped to place the 
ooolie classes in an advantageous positiou. 

Perhaps, however, the .ideal of agricultural economy is to be 
found among tbe Malaiyalis of the Ilolli-malais. There the land- 
owner may make his own arrangements for ploughing and weeding, 
but at harvest time every villager may claim the right to join in 
the reaping, and earn his 3 or 4 measures of grain per diem, 
whether the owner W'ants his services or not. The offoct of this is 
that, in years of scanty yield, the poor man, though his whole 
crop may go to pay those who reap it, can at least save himsolf 
from starvation by earning his sharo of his richer neighbour's 
produce. Wages are always paid in kind, and very little money 
is in circulation, tbe result being that the purchasing jiowor of a 
rupee on the .KoUi-malais is much higher than it is in tho plains. 

The problem of agricultural indebtedness received as earnest 
attention from Eead and Muiiro as it does from the Government 
of to-day. Read’s very first proclamation provided for tbe grant of 
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loans [iaklm) by GoyeranieiLt to needy ryots and new settlers, as 
well as for the repairs of tanbs, provisions wbioh anticipated the 
Loans Acts of 1883 and 1884. But Government Loans have not 
met with the success they deserve, and they have only touched the 
fringe of the problem. Possihly the abolition of the December 
List in Fasli 1316 (1906-07)’- will dosometbing to improve the 
ryots’ credit, for the December Mst undoubtedly placed the ryot 
under the heel of the sowoar. But brighter prospects are perhaps 
opening with the rapid growth of the co-oporativo credit system. 
Themovemont began with the registering of an Drhan Bank and 
a Bural Society in Namakkal Taluk in 1905, At the close of 
1907-08 the number of societies was only 8, but in 1908-09 the 
number rose to 43, and in the following year to 82, This extra- 
ordinary progress was due to the formation of the Salem District 
Urban Bank in January 1909, which, thanks to the energy of the 
Secretary Mr. Adinarayana Ohettiyar, in five months collected 
“ Es, 10,000 of share capital, obtained over Es, 20,000 of local 
deposits, borrowed nearly two lakhs, realised a net profit of 
Es. 1,200, and carrying over Es. 500 to a dividend equalisation 
fund, and Es, 300 to the reserve fund, declared a dividend of 9 per 
cent.” ^ In 1910-1 1, owing to the transfer of Namakkal with one 
Urban and six Eural Societies to Trichinopoly, the number of 
societies remaining was only 75, but oven then their working 
capital wasRs, 4,15,423, and the credit given Eg. 4,00,691. 


^ See Vol. II, p. 57, 

^ AddrosH ol Mr, B, V. Naraaimha Ayyar at the Saluiu District Oo-opevative 
Conference of 19tli Muroli 1010, 
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Forest conseryanoy in. Salem District may be said to begin ivith 
the advent of the Madras Eailway, towards the end of the sixth 
decade of the nineteenth century. Attempts had already been 
made hy the local authorities to r-estrict tlie wholesale clearances of 
forest growth on the bills by Malaiyalia for purposes of cultivation 
and the profits to be made by the exploitation of forest products 
had attracted the notice of (dovornment. With the construction 
of the railway came a frantic demand for sleepers ; an attempt 
was made to control the supply, and by the year 1860-61 a 
complete establishment was organised and a set of rules was 
sanctioned. But the establishment, which consisted of an 
Assistant Conservator, an Overseer and twelve peons, was too small 
and too late to prevent a devastation from which the District has 
not even yet recovered. 

For the construction of the Madras Eailway the Salem forests 
were reolclessly denuded. In the year 1859-CO soigmora.ge fees 
amounting to nearly Es. 23,500 were realised on sleepers alone, 
the number of sleepers supplied within the year being 245,743 ; bo 
gi'cat was the demand that trees could not he marked fast enough, 
and felling was uncontrolled. These sleepcors were not sawn hut 
ffdced, a process involving immense waste of material, for a log, 
however large, would only sufiioo for one sleeper. According to 
a report of 1863, “ old stumps show that there used to he good 
sized teak on the hill forests, hut now ryots fell saplings at night, 
and there is not mnoh left.-” Nor wore the greedy contractors 
content with destroying all the teak. Fine satin-wood forests 
round ICottai-patti were entirely wipod out by them, and, before 
the new Forest Department could make itself felt, irreparable 
mischief was done. 

The next twenty years wore years "of experiment, and mnoh 
bitter experience was gained. Expreriments were made in 
nurseries and plantations in the merits and demerits of the 
license and voucher system, in departmental felling and in 
the exploitation of railway fuel, in exprloraiion and in the 
settlement of boundary disputes, in the construction of forest 
roads, in the formatioir of reserves and in the shortcomings 
of the Law. In 1861-C2 there was wholesale theft of timber 
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along tte Kaveri banka ; thn stolen ■wood was floated do'wn- CHAP. V 
stream to Srirangam on bamboo rafts. In 1865 railway Forests. 
contractors took to robbing tbo Government forests of timber 
tinder cover of Mitta leases. In 1865 the seigniorage of Welve 
annas for 48 large bamboos and six pies 'per bnndle of small 
bamboos, imposed in 1861, was removed, and sucli enormons 
quantities were exported into Mysore in consequence, that 
seigniorage had to be reintrodneed in tbe following year. In 
1866-67, hundreds of thousands of trees were illicitly felled 
by cattle drivers, and Government "were helpless because tbe 
magistracy refused to convict for theft. In 1870 the Conservator 
writes, “ Government have only to look at the amount of 
timber taken free out of tbo Salem jungles alone, to see that no 
forests oould possibly stand a drain of this nature ” ; a rather 
dispiriting comment on ten years’ -work. In the following year 
it was decided to place the Forest Department under the direct 
control of the Oolleotor, who hitherto bad managed tbe Jungle 
Conservancy Department withtheaid of local cesses independently. 

This change was brought into force on 1st October 1872 and 
ooatinued for a decade ■with rather more encouraging results. By 
1880 no less than 222 isolated^ topes had been set apart as j-ungle 
oonservancy topes, and twelve reserves bad been s^nrveyed and 
demarcated for the supply of fuel to the Madras Eailway, and 
walled or fenced at some cost. 

Until the year 1902 the forests of the District were under the 
charge of a single District Forest OfBoer ; since then, there have 
been various changes, the Tirnppattnr and Namakkal Taluks 
having been transferred to tbo Norr.b Aroot and Trichinopoly 
Districts, respeotivoly, and two District Forest Charges (North and 
South) being formed ; these are divided roughly by a line start- 
ing on the Eaveri near Fnlampatti and running to Salem, thence 
following tbo road to the foot of the Shevaroys and the bridle, 
path to Tercaud, the road from Yorcaud to Nagalhr and thence 
down to near Bommidi along the western side of the Yerimalai 
reserved forest and then along the northern boundary of the 
Uttankarai Taluk to tho North Tlrcot border. The North Salem 
Forest District now consists of tho following Ranges — Anchetti, 
Denkani-kota, Krisbnagiri, Dharmapuri, Eaveri and Salem "West ; 
those in the South Salem District are Ohitteri, Harhr, Papireddi- 
patti, East Salem and Atthr. 

Scientific conservancy begins with the passing of the Madras ii. 0 Bervatioii. 
Forest Act Y of 1882. In the first few years subsequent to the 

1 Siilem Taluk 38, AtLOr 15, NEmakkal 18, Tiraokengodu 16, HosCu' 38, 

DUarmapuri 29, Krialmagiri 22, fittankarai 31, and Tiriippa'ttur 16. 
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Eojiests, vation changed several timea, as knowledge of the working of 
' ^ the Act improved ; thus, at first, it was intended to set aside 

certain ai-eas outside the reserved forests, as village forests ; it 
was soon found that the village offioers eould not be trusted to 
manage these areas for the benefit of the village community in 
general, and the idea of village forests was abandoned, the 
Government reserves being extended so as to include the areas 
originally left out for village forests. The result was that in 
some places the reserves were brought so oloso to cultivated lands 
that there was insufficient ground left available for extension of 
cultivation, and the sudden abaorptiou of all the laud fit for 
pasturing the village herds into reserved forests, in which fres 
pasture was not allowed, caused so much ill feeling, that orders 
were issued to put back reserve boundaries, so as to leave outside 
them sufficient waste land for tlio extension of cultivation, and 
tho oxorcisG of ordinary communal privileges, dffie result of 
those changes of policy was to dolfl,y the fiual selection and settle* 
mont of Government reserves, and to create, at each change of 
policy, a fresh sot of honndary lines, iProm 1890 till 1898 a 
special party from the Survey of India was engaged in surveying 
tho reserved forests, and many of the maps hear ovidenoo of the 
ehauges then taking place, as thoy show boundary lines and 
reserves wbioh have since heen abandoned. 

The first notifications of reservation were published in 1886, 
the inoluded area being 550,614 aores. Since then the work of 
reservation has proocedod actively, as the subjoined figures show:— 



Total rcsorved 

Year. 




in aorcs. 

in sq. miles. 

1890-91 

43^,843 

043 

1896-90 

fgs.v-ig 

1,224 

1900-01 

84(1.499 

1,323 

1905-00 

1,01.11,431 

1,585 

1910-11 1 

878,929 

1,373 

1913-14 

879,130 

1,374 


Forest settlement is now practically completed, and it is not 
likely under existing conditions that the area under Eesorvation 
will ho materially inoroasod. Tho area of the unreserved 
Governmont Eorest in the District is roughly estimated at 1,000 


^ Tlio from 1890 to 1900 inchido tlic I'CsorvoB of IfamupldEal and Tirup- 

pafcfcur TaluliSj Uiose for 1910-11 oxoludo tliom. 
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square tnilos, but this includes several hills almost devoid of 
vegetation.^ 

The principal groups of forests are the following : — 

The KolH-malais in Attur Taluk, occupying the northern 
slopes of the Eolli-malai Hills from the cultivated plateau to the 
base of the hills, with an area of a little over 16 square miles. 

The Paohai-malais on the south border of Attur Taluk ; the 
reserves cover a comparatively small portion of the hills, their 
extent being over 30 square miles. 

The Kalrayan and Jadaya-Kavundan slopes in the north of 
Attur Taluk, the former of which were decided to be Government 
property after considerable litigation; this chain of reserves forma 
an unbroken lino from the east of Tumbal to the South Arcot 
District boundary, and covers over 60 square miles. 

The Chitteris, extending north and east of the above, partly 
in Salem and partly in Uttankarai Taluks, where they extend north 
as far as Tirta-malai, and cover 250 square miles, of which only 
36 he in Salem Taluk. 

The Shevaroya, comprising the outer slopes on all sides of the 
well-known Shevaroy Hills, and one or two of the interior valleys. 
This group, which, with the exception of one small isolated 
reserve in the interior, forms one block of forest, is typical of the 
manner in which the reserves have been gradually built up, for it 
consists of no less than 26 separate reserves, with a total area of 
113 square miles. 

Finally, the large mass of forest lying hotween_ Pennagaram 
and Denkani-kota, oxtending along the Kaveri from its junction 
with tho Sanat-kumara-nadi to tho frontier of Mysore, and cover- 
ing an area of 400 square miles. 

There are minor chains of reserves, one connooting the last 

mentioned block with the Sheva- 
roys, across tho south of Dharma- 
puri Taluk, another in the nor- 
them portion of ETrishnagiri 
Taluk, and a third along the 
Kaveri in Salem and Tiruohon- 
godu Taluks. Tho area under 
reservation in each of tho eight 
taluks is shown in the mar- 
gin. Lists of Eeserves are given 
in Chapter XV. 



Area of 

Taluk. 

Reserved 
Forest in 


equui'G miloB. 

Abfcur 

100 

Salem ... 

lOG 

Omalur ... ... 

82 

Tirnchengodu 

13 

iD’ttankarai ... ,,, 

201 

DLarmapuri 

293 

Kriehnagiri ... 


Hosur 

338 


CHAP. V. 
Forests. 

Distribatioa 
of Keecrves. 


^ In Salem South 11,620 acres have been notified under aeotion 4s of the Forest 
Aob as proposed resei'Tod forest. The aettlemont of 29,280 acres of the 
durgam proposed reserve in tho Hosfir Taluk is alnioat completed. 
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So long as the fulJ time cl the district staff \U8 devoted to 
the proliminarv formation of reserves, systematic forestry could 
not be attend ed to. The first regnlar working plan was sanctioned 
in 1900. Since then rapid progress has been made, and up 
to date working phuis have been prepared for all the ranges iu 
Salem South, exeepot six reserves in tJttankarai Taluk ; in Salem 
North, working plans have been sanctioued for the Krishnagiriand 
parts of tliG Kaveri and Ba.lem West Enngca and are imderprepa- 
ration for Dharmapuri Range and for sandal-wood in Hosur Taluk. 

The aim of the Forest Department is to improve and protect 
existiiJg growth so that a sustained yield may he assured. 

The chief items of produce aro (1) Timber, (2) Fuel, (3) Char, 
coal, (4) Bamboos, (5) Sandal, (6) Grazing, (7) Manure LeuveB, 
and (8) Minor Produce. 

In 1893 what arc tormod “located fellings^’ were introduced; 
under this system the area to ho exploited was demarcated and tie 
purchasers of permits had to go and cut in this locality— this was i 
groat improvement on the previous system under which the holder 
of a permit was at liberty to go wherever ho wished and take 
what ho wanted, as it rendered supervision so much easier ; this 
system was started, cand gradually elaborated by Mr, Brasier, who 
had dono similar work in T’iimcvelly before his transfer to Salem, 
into a regular series of coupes under which the area felled was, as 
far as possible, in inverse proportion to the volume of timber aud 
fuel which might bo obtained from the area ; in other words, tie 
poorer the 'growth, the larger was the area paroposed to be out 

annually. 

As already stated, tho first working plans wore sanctioned in 
1900 5 they wore prepared under Mr. Bjuisier's auspices ; thesysleui 
folio vved has hoeii that of “ Coppioo with Standards ", tho numtei 
of standards varying between 15 and 25 and tho rotation varying 
from between 20 and 30 years to 33 in the Lokfir and 36 in the 
Krlslmagiri 'Workiiig Circles. Tho area of the coupes varies bet- ^ 
ween a "minimum of 44 acres and a maximum of 836 acieB,/ 
principally duo to tho probable domaud and to the area inanyouBj 
locality which was available for exploitation. The larger ooupes i 
are situated near the railway, and within a distance of 20 miles of 
Salem town, and were nt first worked departmentally with a vief 
to supplying the Madras Bailway (now South Indian Enilwaj) 
with thefuel neededfor running. The departmental supply began 
in 1892 with a oontract for 200 tons a month, and was raised m 
1894 to 500 tons, in 1896 to 1,200 and in 1899 to 2,200 to’isF, 
mensem. During the next three years the supply gradually lel 
to 1,150 tons a month and after 190S only small quantitioB ol 
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lio-hting fuel were taken, as tko "Railway took to tlie use of onal : OHap. V. 
thencefoTward the principal demand has been from Salem town. Pokhsts. 

Oonpes are now sold to contractors who carry out the felling 
and removal of the produce, fix their own rates of sale, and main- 
tain their own depots. 

The growth in the plains and up to a height of about 3,000 
feet is for the most part deciduous ; the evergreen forest gradually 
spreads, from a narrow fringe of trees along the streams to what 
must at one time have heeu largo masses of dense virgin forest 
espeoially on the Shevaroys and Kolli-malais ; these have, however, 
largely disappeared owing to the exigencies of tho coffee industry 
and the demands of the Malaiyali population for farthor lands 
for onltivation. 

Timber is seldom available of any large size ; the commoner Timber, 
species are — 

Chloroccylon swietenia which is nearly universal, Anogeissus 
Utifoliai^Q Albizzian, HardtmcJciabinaia, AmdiracUaindica,Cedrela 
iooM, and various AcaciaSi JEugema jambolam, Holopielea integri- 
folia, OmeUna arbor&ci and in places Terminalia Arjuna : Teak, 

Ptsi'ocarpus marsupium, Bridelia retusa, Bt'sehojia famiu'ea, ElaeO‘ 
carpus species also occur on the higher slopes ; existing stumps 
skew that the teak used to grow to a fair size on the Shevaroys. 

There are, of course, numerous other species used for timber. 

Albizzia mnara is almost universally preferred for fuel, and FueJ. 
in the more accessible forests this spooies probably forms about 
50 per cent, of the growth ; the other commoner species are — 

Wrightia tinotoria, Fremna tojneniosa, Cantliiun didymum 
and Brythroxylon monogynum. 

The growth of grass and bamboo renders many of tho I'irG-protec- 
forests espeoially subject to damage by fires ; consequently coupes 
under felling and those which have been felled within the last five 
years are specially protected by clearing tho lines round them and 
employing a number of firo patrols who are BupepoBed to keep the 
lines clear of inflammable materials, and to be always ready to 
proceed at once to any fires which may occur and to extinguish 
them. The same jn'oeeduro is in force for some other areas in the 
Hosnr Hills with a view.to improving the growth which, especially 
along the Kaveri, consists of nearly pure HardwicUa forest, Fires 
principally occur during February and March, thunder storms in 
April and May, as a rule, putting an end to the fire season. 

Under the Jungle Oonservancy, a considerable amount of Oaltnral 
work was undertaken in planting Tamarind and Mango near 
villages ; this was later on superseded by the sowing of seed in 
patches, or broad-cast, in blanks in the coupes when regular 
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worlring' -was instituted, tlao principal tree species put out king 
Tamarind, Albiaaia Lebbek, Albtzzia amara, Ohhrosoylon swieknin 
Azadirachta indka^ Acacia sundra, and Acacia ferruginea • -witli 
these were mixed seeds of various shruhs, e.g., Oassia auriculata 
Cassia fisiuh, useful for tanning bark and manure leaves, and suet 
other species as Bodonoca viscosa, Randia dumeiorum, Oavthium 
parvifiorurn and others, which would protect any tree seed which 
germinated ; a certain amount of seed of Tephrosia purpurea 
whioh is largely used for leaf maiuire, was also put out. In 
Sanniy asi-malai on the Shevaroys a sum of nearly Es. 9,001) has 
been spent up to date in fire-protection and in planting out 
Grmllm rohusia, Frmella rhomhoidea and Acacia dealbata in the 
north and east, in the hope of covering the soil and so improving 
the water-supply in the streams below. In 1913 sandal seed 
was dibbled in in patches over an extent of about 50 acres of 
scrub in the Nagara-malai reserve at a small expense, and so far 
(1916) the results seem promising. 

The small bamboo {Dendrocahmus atrictus) is ono of the most 
valuable assets of the Salem Forests ; it flourishes at any elevation 
between 1,000' and 4,000'. The finest Bamboo area in the District 
is the forest tract on the west of Hosttr snd Dharmapuri Tahiks, 
Bamboo is also extensively exploited on the Shevaroys, Chittoris, 
Kalrayans, Paohai-inalais, Kolli-malais, Aranuttu-malais and 
on the east of the Boda-malais. The large bamboo (Bambusa 
arundinaoea) is not so ubiquitous, hut it is found in fairly large 
quantities in valleys and near the banks of streams. It occurs in 
great ahundauoe between Kempakarai and the Ano-hidda-halk, 
and is common between Peunagaram and Javulagiri and also 
on the Shevaroys, 

Bamboo coupes are sold to contraotors whon a reasonable 
price can he got ; in other cases permits are issued to meet the 
local demand j the rotation varies hetwoeu three and five years. 
The chief markets for bamboos outside the District are Erode, 
Triohinopoly, Karur and Madras. 

The best quality of sandal-wood is found in the forests of 
Deuhani-kota. It is not uncommon in the Chitteris, Shevaroys, 
Pachai-malais and Kolli-malais, hut the quality is not so good as 
that from Denkani-kota and the quantity is far less. The value 
of the sandal-wood in the Distriot was appreciated as soon as the 
Company came into possession. Buehanau, speaking of what 
was then the Alamhadi District (i,e., Taluk), says, “Captain 
Graham sold a renter all tho trees that wore fit for cutting and 
received for them 300 pagodas. The condition of the sale was 
that only the old full-grown trees should he out, hut the follow 
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Jias -fcaken every stick of any size, and there will he no more fit for 
cutting in less than ten years.” 

Sandal-wood is always oolleoted departmentally. A Ranger 
or Forester selects ^ the trees to ha felled, marks, numbers and 
measures them, submitting a copy of his measurement list for 
approval. On receipt of this the trees are dug up, roots and 
all, cut into sections, roughly dressed so as to removo bark and 
sap-wood, and then removed to depot. Each piece of each tree is 
marked with the number given originally to the standing tree, so 
that it is possible to reconstruct each tree in depot, and thus to 
cheek any tendency to theft ; after check in depot, the wood is 
oaref ally cleaned of aU' sap-wood, sawn into 
convenient lengths, and classified into first, 
second, third class billets, first and second 
class roots, etc.,- down to class VIII, which 
is sawdust. Auctions used to be held 
periodically, when good billets realized nearly 
seven annas a pound. In future the fellings 
are to he transferred to a central depot, 
probably at Tiruppattur, for sale. The 
marginal statement shows the quantity of 
sandal felled at different periods. 

Asa general rule coupes worked on tho “ Coppice with Standard” 
system are closed to grazing one year before, and five years after 
felling. In Harur 'Working Circle, owing to poverty of growth, 
the period of closure is ten years (two years before and eight years 
after felling). Some specially protected hlooks are closed against 
grazing throughout the whole period of rotation. On the Kalray ans 
grazing is comhiuod with manure-leaf cutting under the “ pastoral 
method ” (p , 256). 

The grazing fees authorised under section 26 of Act V of 1882 
were not brought into force in the District till 1888. The license 
system, worked by a contractor for oommisBion, was introduced in 
1889, the rate being two annas per huEalo, one anna per head of 
cattle, and six pies per sheep. In 1893 this was superseded by the 
system of half-rates for privileged and other oattle, worked through 
tamams. Then in 1896 came the issue of permits by Range 
Officers and travelling “ Permit Issuing Officers,” at 6 annas 
per buffalo, 3 annas per head of cattle and Ij- annas per sheep. 
Goats were altogether forbidden the reserves. In 1899, however, 


Year. 

Tons. 

1862-63 

72 

1806-67 

68 

1871-72 

ice 

1880-81 

30 

1800-91 

14| 

1900-01 

'1 

1910-11 

62 

1911-12 

16 

1912-13 

22 

1913-14 

2fli 

1914-16 

18| 


^ The original rule Tvas bo mark for felliBg all dead and dying trees and only 
BUGb. green trees as ■vvere over 30''' in girbh at broasb hoiglit. After 190-1 the 
minimum girth for exploitable trees was raie 2 d to 36". llemovala are now (1915) 
resfciioted to dead and dying trees pending fclie introduction, of a working plan 
vvhioh is undor preparation- 
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oertain areas were set aside for browsing, tlio rate being annas 
per goat, but in South Salem these rverc again closed in 1905-06, 
In 1902 the fees lor goat browsing in North Salem was raised 
to 8 annas a bead, and in 1914 goat browsing was altogether 
prohibited. Alter tbe introduction of Working Plans, the 
Eeserves wero divided into grazing blocks, some of which extend 
to more than one reserve. A permit holds good from .July to the 
end of the folio wing J une, arrd gives access to one grazing block 
only. 

To compensate for the closing of coupes to grazing, 
and to educate the villagers to fire-proteotion, ryots are 
encouraged to remove grass for fodder from closed areas, 
Even in specially protected blocks, grass-cutting is permitted 
in seasons of aoaroity. Tho grass most commonly cut for fodder 
is Andropoiton coniortus- 

Tbe local demand for manure leaves is almost confined 
to Salem and Attur Taluks, and- thousands of tons are exported 
annually to tbe adjoining taluks of Triohiuopoly and South 
Arcot. In the Northern Division it is held that the 
Eeserves are insufficient to supoply the population with all its 
requirements in fuel, timhor, grazing, oto., and that the supply 
of manure leaves is incompatible with the persistence of the 
forests. It is estimated that between 2 and 3 tons of loaves ate 
required to manure one acre of wet laud. Manure leaves 
may be removed from, unreserved lands without charge by 
the inhahitanta of adjoining villages. As to Eeserves, till 1890 
the permit system was in foroo, and from 1895 the right to 
remove the leaves of Tnrinji, Nm-vomica and all nnolassifiad 
trees was leased out annually. But with the gradual introduction 
of Working Plans came tho system of 'limited manure-leaf 
coupes ” iu the Salem Bast and Attur Eangos, and the closure 
altogether of manure-leaf cutting areas in Salem West and tho 
two Harnr Ranges. In Salem South no removals of manure-leaf 
have been allowed from reserves since 1912. 

On the “ Tipper Slopes ” of the ICalrayan Hills in Attur Eange 
the method adopted for exploiting manure-leaf and grazing is that 
known as the " pastoral method.” The area to he treated is 
divided into four ooupos, and each coupe iu turn serves as an 
annual catting area for five years, during each of which all scrub 
and young trees of the third class (except minor produce trees) 
and inferior species may he pollarded. After the close of the 
manure-leaf season in the fifth year, the trees are coppiced, and 
then given a rest for 15 years. After a coupe is coppiced it is 
closed to grazing for five years, during which, however, the removal 
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of grass for fodder and tliatctiiig is permitted on payment. After CHAP. V. 
tlie period of closure expires, the coupe is open to' grazing for 15 Eokbbtb, 
years. 

In the early days of forestry the minor produce was not under Minor 
the control of the Forest Dopartrhout, hut its collection was either 
free or it was leased by the Collector. The right to collect minor 
produce was first leased out bj'- the Forest Department in 1883, 
when one ooulraot covered the whole District. In 1896 a sepoarate 
lease was granted for each Itovouuc Division, and from 1901 anew 
system was introduced under which the poroduco of reserves was 
leased by reserves, that of unreserved lands by Eevenue Inspectors’ 
firkas. More rocentlj' the lots have been still further reduced by 
selling the produce of unreserved lands by villages, or groups_of 
villages, in the hope of realising more revenue. 

Beads are maintained by the Forest Department in Salem Hoads, 
North Division. ; (1) from Kadaiyampatti to Kurumha-patti (8 
miles), (2) from Kumbara-patti to the foot of the Shevaroys (5 
miles), (3) from PalalcSdu to ICosarguli (IG mile.s), (4) fromPenna- 
garamto Auchetti, via Auo-hidda-halla (27 miles), (5) from Den- 
imni-kOta to Ayy ar (8 miles), and (G) from Kundu-kota to Aiiohetti 
(8 miles). In vSalem iSoutli Division the principal roads main- 
tained by the Forest Deparfciueut are (1) MaUapurnm Ghat Bead 
(9 miles), (2) tlarur to Kambalai (9 mile.s), {3j FombutliUkki to , 
Paphreddipatti bridle path (S-j mile.s), (4) OhibtSri to Velli- 
madurai bridle path (8 miles), (.5) Poriyakoinbai to Pusinikuli 
bridle path (6 miles). 

The gross rovouno derived from Forests shows a steady in- aevonue 
creasG during the past 30 years, though from year to year ,th0 net 
revenue fluctuates with the oxpeudituro on conservation and ex- 
ploitation. 

The subjoinod figiiros aro of interest. 


Y cur. 

Gross Ru-vomio, 

Rxppnditnvrt, 

Ifet Rever.uo. 


KB. 

BB. 

BS. 

1 

1880-81 

56,171 

19,094 

36,077 

1890-91 

1,64,900 

53.347 

90,553 

1900-01 

2,93,012 

1,58,218 

1,34,794 

1910-11 1 

2,54,890 

1,80,813 

74,077 

1913 -li 

2,57,347 

1,69,417 

87,930 


i Tlie fleurea for 101O-] 1 exctniio Namakknl and TirnpimttQr, the statiatica 
for tJiB provious decades inolade those tracts. 


n 
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The chief heads of reTenue in 1910-1 1 were as follows ; — 


— 

Salem 

South, 

Salem 

N orth. 

Total, 


hb. 

BB, 

BS, 

Timber ... 

11,20C 

13,710 

24,922 

Eirowood and cliavaial 

35,604 

39,660 

75.173 

BBinboo^ 

14,057 

23,832 

37,890 

Sandalwood 

2,348 

20,072 

22,420 

Gazing 

23,323 

38,816 

62,139 

Minor produce and manure leaf 

28,234 

22,614 

50,848 


“ Forest Offences ” usually talce the form of illicit removal of 
produce, or illicit grazing. The amount of crime fluoluates, but 
there is no reason to believe that Forest Oftenees are on the 
increase. The aiuneaed statement shows the number of cases 
which the Department has to cope with, More than half the 
crimes are compounded : — 


Year. 

Illicit 

removal- 

Jllioib 

grazing. 

Eire. 

Other 

offonces, 

1 

Total. 

1890-91 

499 

199 

10 

30 

747 

1900-01 

1,401) 

1.144 

U 

28 

2,692 

1910- U 

901 

325 

109 

51 

1,380 

1913-14 

1,786 

399 

95 

8/ 

2,367 
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In 1911, of fhe total population, 73 per cent depended on 
agrioulturo for livelihood and 13 per cent, on industries. Tho.se 
dependent on commerce, including transport, numbered only 5 per 
oent.^ The ooonomio status of agriculture has been dealt with on 
pp. 240-7, and no remarks are needed here. 

According to the Census Returns of 191 J, some 15,000 per- 
sons wero dependent on pasture for their living. This represents 
professional graziers and breeders, but, as a very large number of 
ryots have stock of their own, the Census Jigures do not adequately 
represent the iinportanoe of pasture in the economy of the Distriot. 

The forest included in the Pennagaram Division, the southern 
portion of Denkani-k5ta Division and the Kollegal Taluk of 
Ooimbatore, a fairly compact block, many hundred square miles in 
area, stretching on eitlior side of the Kaveri, is one of the most 
famons cattle-breeding grounds in South India. In Hosto Taluk 
calves are nob uncommonly entrustod by their owners to ryots or 
agricultural lahonvera to he reared on a, vdram system ; if tlio animal 
bo a female, the person who rears it is entitled to the first calf or 


1 The actual figures are — 
Agi'ioulfcni'O 1,295,372. 

Pasture 14,4-81. 

Industry 237,858. 

B-1 


Commerce 89,961 . 

Professions, etc. 18,002, 

ObheiB. 110,046, 
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first two calves dropped by it ; if it be a bull, be r0(30ive3 half its 
estimated value at the time be returns it to its owner. 

By far the most important industry in the District is that of 
weaving. It is not easy to conjecture why large ooloaies of the 
weaving castes should have settled in a tract, the history of which 
is cliaracherised by so many centuries of political inquietude. 
The fact remains, however, that, witliin a few months after the 
Treaty of 1792 was ratilied, Salem was selected by the Board as a 
suitable field I’or estublisliing an “ Invoslmeut ”, and in duly 1792 ^ 
Read was informed that Mr. Mitchell, Export Warehouse Keeper 
at Madras, would bo deputed to exploit the textile iudnstries of 
the “ Salem Oouiitry ”. In October of the same year Mr. Robert 
Dashwood took - up his rosidouoo at Salem as Oommoroial 
Resident, and Read was called iipjon to provide him with money.® 

At the very outset Motion seems to have arisen ovor the supply 
of labour, oue ol tho chief difficiiltios being the taxes that weavers 
had lo pay. In the Northern .Division, for instance, not only 
were tho weavou’s saddled with loom-tax and house-tax they 
wore also liable to pay Saydtr duos,'-' aud chuppa, or stamp duty, 
exacted by the Siit/ar fanner. In Krishaagiri special taxes were 
levied ou Pariah weavers in addition to tho loom-ta.x, and in Kam- 
baya-iialKir special fees were due by weavers to tho village account- 
ants. Even beforo the arrival of Mr. Dashwood, Read had 
notified '' tho abolition of the loum-ta.x ou every loom employed 
by the Company, and house-tax was levied on all w’eavers iu pro- 
portion to the number of looms they bad whioh wore not in the 
Comjiany’s employ. The irksome dues payable to the Sayar 
farmers, however, remained matter for acrid comment for two 
years longer. 

The methods of recruiting labour appear somewhat drastic. 
Read, writing on 19th Detober 1792,*' iuformed Mr. Dashwood 
that he had sent stringent orders “ directing -weavers of every 
denoraiiiation to obey yonr sumiuous without least delay or hesi- 
tation, on pain of boing very severely punished Nob unnaturally 
this procedure evoked protests, aud Muuro, iu a letter dated 
23rd November 1792,’ exprossos a fear that “ auytbiug like oon- 
straint beiug used -would provout many who were still iu Tipii’s 
country from returning to thoir old habitation ”. It was alleged 
by tho weavers of Malla-samndram that their ougagomonts with 
the Company “were not voluntary, but forced upon thorn by native 


1 Fress list of Ancient Records ia Salem District (lOOU; No. U5. 

2 Ancient Records, No. 75. a Voi 12, Motarplia. 

^ See Vol, II, p. 67. a Anc, Ilec, No, 76. 

‘ -iW' No, 70, 7 Anc. Roc. No. 91, 
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agents, by threats of punisbrnents, and in some instances by 
aotnal confinement,” wMle the weavers of Tirncbnnyodn were 
“ likewise obliged to pay Mr. Dasbwood’s Dubasb ton rupees for 
every thousand advanced .... and were they to refuse to 
comply with this demand, be would register clotb of tbe first sort 
among that of tbe second, and by this means iuonr a much heavier 
loss.” It was admitted that tbe terms offered by tbe Company’s 
agents would have been profitable before tbe War, but, since the 
War, tbe price of thread bad risen so sharply, that they could only 
carry out their contracts at a loss. In conclusion Munro recom- 
mends that tbe Company should jmy a higher price for their cloth 
and so place their employees on an equal footing with those who 
worked for themselves. Above all, the contracts should be 
“ voluntary, and for a spcoilio term, at the end of which they should 
he at liberty to renew them or not as they chose, for at present, 
they are alarmed at the idea of working for the Company, coueeiv* 
ing it to be a kind of bondage from which they must never hope 
to escape 

A statement dated Slat J anuary 1793,^ gives tho number of 
looms in tho Southern Division as 1790, of v^hiohdSS wore worked 
by the Company. The number of looms for the N oithsrn Di vision 
was 681, of which 117 wore esompted from taxes. An estimate 
for tho Centre Division, based on accounts of 1789-90, gives the 
total number of looms at 1 ,627. The District total would therefore 
be about 4,048. Eead appeal's ou bis own authority to have 
exempted weavers employed in the Company’s “ Investment ” from 
duties on cotton thread, and in March 1793, the Board suggested 
to the Government that a general remission of these duties should 
be granted; but Government ordered (l6th March 1893) that “ as 
the weavers in the Ceded Disti’iots were not exempted from tho 
duties ou cotton thread, thoy must continue to pay it in common 
with others.” In May 1793, however, Government freed the 
Company’s weavers, not only from all taxes ou their houses and 
hack-yards, but also from all imposts on the raw materials required 
for their manufacture, iueludiug tho import duties on yarn, and in 
September 1794, the general abolition of tho loom- tax was 
authorisod.^ 

Meanwhile matters did not improve, and on 1 1th October 1793, 
Mnnro penned a strongly worded letter to Bead which desorves 
quoting : — 

“You have given all your attention to the ryots and abandoned 
the weavers to a set of rascally dubashea. I wrote you a good deal 
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* jinc. Rec. No. 100. 


“ AnC; Rec. No. 180. 


^ Aiic, Rec, So. 131. 
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CIIAI’. VI. about tliemlasli year, and they are no hetter offtliis. All of them hayo 
iNjHiMTniEB. been forced to work for the Compuriy, and wlionever they do anything 
i — for theinselvea it is by utoaltli. It is well for us thaii Tipu’s distrossea 
rextiloa. jiature inakos him tyrannical, for were the oppression not very 

great on the ether side, I am convinced we should have soon lost most 
of our weavers.” 

Again, in lyfarch 1794,* Mnnro liad occasion to complain to 
Read of zuluiii on the pai'fc of the Commercial Resident’s agents, 
this time in counootion witk tlio transport of yarn. 

In November of tlio sanio year Read strongly recominondcd^ 
the total abolition of road duties on all, exports, the produotious 
of those districts,” but this tho Board (26th November 1894) would 
not consent to,^ insisting on the; levy of such duties on mannfao- 
tnred cloth. 

Some time prior to August 1795, Mr. Charles Oarpontor'* had 
snporsuded hfr. Dashwood as Ooinnioroial Rosiclont, and under him 
things seem to havo gone more smoothly. In November 1795,® 
Carpenter informed Read of the proposal of tho Board of Trade to 
establish a bloacbiug groen at Salem, o,nd a.skod him how many 
dhobies could be procured .in tho Earamahal for tho Company. 
The cloths to bo blcaohed wore (1) Long cloth and (2) Salompores, ^ 
each of throe qualities, ordinary, middling, and superfine, (3) 
Moorees of three qualities, ordinary, fino and superfine, and (4) 
Ginghams, of two kinds, one red-stripod and tho obhor blue. .Road 
rophied * to the effect that he summoned all the washermon in 
three “ districts,” and “ they all said tliatbloaching was a business 
they did not understand, that they thought thoy could not do it to 
his (the Resident’s) satisfaction, and that if they were to leave their 
villages they would lose their situation, which afforded thorn a 
jiermanent provision for life, which their families had enjoyed 
from time immomorial.” 

It is hardly nooossary to follow tho fiirthor history of tho 
Company’s “ Investment.” Carpenter died in 1818, and his place 
was taken by Mr. J. M. Heath,* who retired from the Company’s 
service, sold his property to Mr. G-, R. Fischer, and sank kis 


^ Anc. Ilec, Ko. IdG; Of, N'o. 15G of iShU Julj 1794'. 

2 Anc. Rec. No. L76. 

^ Anc Rec. No, ISOJ 

^ Bi’otlier-in-ltfw of Sir Walter ScoW-, See Vol. IT, ii. 243. 

* Anc. Bcc. No. 243. 

* Also spelt “ SallatnpoTcs ** or Salempoorys ” j n courtiG duiigreo cloili 
HSQally dyed blue ■vvilih iiidigro 

’ Anc. Re.c, No. 246. 

® See p. 273. 
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fortune in the Porto Novo Iron Gompanj-. It is not exactly hnown 
when the Balem “ Investment'’ ceased to exist. 

Prom the Census Eeturns for 1911 it appears that 38,727 
people ^returned themselves as helongiug- to one or other of the 
fcllowing four woaving castes; — Sale, Devaiiga, Patnnlkaran and 
Kaik6lan,hut only 83,005 were returned as supported by this 
occupation There are a large number of men of other castes also 
who have taken to weaving for a living, among them being 
Muhammadans, Kavarais, Pallis and Sembadavans. Many of the 
weavers possess looms of their own, and they take their finished 
goods every evening to the bazaar and offer them for sale. There 
are also a largo number of weavers, somewhat lower in the social 
scale, who work for liire, being employed by richer men who own 
three or four looms each. There is yet another okas of weavers, 
comparatively small in number, who take orders from cloth 
merchants, and receive advances to carry out the same. They 
represent the highest development of the weaving community. 

The chief ceutres of the industry are ; — Salem Town, Easi- 
puram, Attayampatti and Gurusami-palaiyam ^ in Salem Taluk ; 
Omalur, Tara-mangalam and Jalakantapuram in Omalih’ Taluk ; 
Tiruohongodu, Bdappadi and Kumara-palaiyam in Tiruohengodn 
Taluk; Attfir, Aragaltlr, VSppampnndi and Kamakshi-palaiyam 
in Attnr Taluk; Dbarmapuri and Matam in Dharmapuri Taluk; 
irttankarai, Singarapet, Irula-patti, Menisi, Kamhaya-nallilr and 
Kallilvi in tJttanknrai Taluk ; Krishnagiri and Hosur. 

All classes of goods are manufactured in the District — woollen 
rugs and kamblis, cotton veshtis and pudavais, and silk vastrams 
and saris. 

AVool is used for making ooarae rugs and blankets commonly 
called kamhlis. 

(а) Rugs. — For the rugs which are made in Salem Town, 
wool is obtained from the Mysore plateau through Bangalore, and 
is delivered to the weavers spun into a coarse yarn ready to he, 
dyed. The rugs arc of an inferior quality, and sell at prices 
ranging from B..1 to Es. 2^. 

(б) Kamblis are very extensively woven all over the District 
by Knrnhas. The Kurnbas purchase wool from flock owners, and 
their women spin it, using a distaff and spindle. The process of 
makiug kamblis is an extremely primitive one, A kamhli is made 
in two pieces, each measuring 8' X 3' which, when complete, are 
stitched together This joint is a source of weakness, and might 


^ The account of weaving that follows has been kindly eupplied by 
Mr. Alfi-ed OliaLfcerton. 

® In Pillanallilr Taraf, EasipuramDiviBion. 
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be readily ;i, voided _by using a wider loom. The spun wool is 
warped ou pegs and etretohed ou a country pit-loom with no 
treadles. It is hoavily sized with tamarind hanji. Only oac warp 
is put on tbo loom 'at a timo, as tbo wool is so lightly spun that it 
will not stand any considerable amount oJ; haadliug. At Berikai 
a small industry exists in. the manufacture of felt namdas. 

The 111), nd- ginning and band-spinning of cotton as industries 
aro extinct. I.'he charlca has enccumbed to the power-driven gin, 
Q-yen as the distaff and spindle or spinning-wheel have given place 
to the modern spinning- mill. On a Ycry limited scale hand- 
ginning and spinning are still said to be carried on in a few 
places, but it is a purely subsidiary business. The hand-giu or 
charlia ooiisists of two wooden rollers mounted on a frame, and 
eonnectecl by crudely made wooden spur-wheels so that, when 
turned by a handle, tlio rollers roYolvo in opposite directions. The 
liapi'-m aro presented to the rollers, and the Jint passes througli, 
whilst tbo seeds remain behind. Tlio lint is then carded into 
small sausage-shaped rolls {Hravcd) bandy for the spinner. Tor 
spinning, the ditiafl is not employed, but only a spindle made in 
the form of a disc of pot-stonc. More frequently the cotton is 
spun on to a bobbin of cliolam stalk, wliich is fixed to the spindle 
of a liancl-spinniiig wbool. The flyer, woll-known in Europe in 
the eighteenth century, is never used. 

The coarsest of cotton goods are termed dupptdlis, and they are 
largely made in and about Atlayampatli and Taltaiyanagurpatti 
by Kaikolaia, and in a few villages of tlio Bagalur Talaiyam by 
Pariahs. Luppafiis arc very coarse cloths made of cotton of 
counis below 20’s, which is obtained from the spinning mills at 
Coimbatore, Calient, Madura and Tinuovelly. They aro largely 
used in the cold weather, and the domuiid for them is extremely 
steady. The price varies with size, and ranges from Es. to 
Es. 2| a piece. Men's cloths of pure cotton and without auy ad- 
mixture of silk are not largely used, imported piece goods having 
taken their place, but amongst women tbero is a distinct preference 
for hand-woven cloths, and the industry is still an important one. 
They are made all over the District, but the chief centro is Gngai, 
a division of Salem. The weavers aro Kanarese-speaking Dev5,n- 
gas. The cloths are of several qualities, and vary in price from 
Es. 3 to Es. 10 each. They are cither black or red, and may he 
quite plain, or furnished with ornamental borders. Usn ally the 
cloths have a continuous woft running from odgo to edge, but in 
some cases the borders, wbiob are of a different colour to the rest 
of the cloth, are what is termed “ solid that is to say, the weft 
is not run continuously from edge to edge, but each border has 
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its own weft ingenionsly linted to tlae weft forming the Body 
of the olotli, For weaving such cloths tb'ee shuttles are 
necessary, and the weaver is generally assisted by a boy 
who plies one of the border shuttles. Such cloths cannot bo 
made in power-looms, and the labour of making them is 
considerable, so that they .ire fairly expensive, aud only worn 
by well-to-do people. In plain cotton cloths, even in those 
with solid borders, the ornamentation is of an extremely simple 
oharacter, and does not necessitate the use of the elaborate harness 
to be found in looms where cloths are made with solid silk borders. 

The Devangas of Gngai manufacture what is known as Kangu 
pudamis, which are very popular among the women of the middle 
olass. A favonrita colour is purple, obtained by dyeing red yarn 
in indigo. A very large number of these pudnmis is exported to 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. Most of the Gngai weavers 
carry on their trade independently of the middlemen, and a 
number of them have settled in Oolombo and Singapore, where 
they carry on business. Unlilio other weavers in Salem District, 
the I)§v&ngas of Gugai are a flourishing class, and the number of 
looms they employ is said to he steadily on the increase. The 
oloths are cheap, and are always in great deui.nncl, irrespective of 
.Pongal and Dinavali or marriage seasons. The only other manu- 
factures of pure cotton arc “ durries ” or cotton carpets. They 
arc chioCly made in Salem in the divisions of Gngai and Shevapet, 
and the weavers are mainly PatnnlkiU'ans. Bright shades of vari- 
ous colours are usually employed, aud the patterns aro ohtainod 
by arranging these colours in stripes of different widths. The 
commonest colours are blue and red, as those are the only fast 
colom's which the Devangas qf Gngai can pn-odneo with indigo and 
alizarine. Other colours aro employed, hut they fade quickly. 
Coarse yarn is used for those ‘‘ durrios ”. Three threads of 20’s 
twisted are usually employed in the warp, whilst the weft is of single 
threads of from 6 to 1 0’s. Very high class “ duvrius ” are made of 
English yarn of 40’a, wdiich is imjiorted dyed of suitable colours. 

Men's cloths. — What aro pojinlarly called Salem veshtis may 
he divided into two elasses—those that have plain herders, and 
those that have solid herders. The plain borders are commonly of 
silk alone, but gold threads arc sometimes used to form lines on 
the edge of the borders. The width of the borders varies from ■f" 
to 1" on the sides, and from -j" to at the ends of the cloth. ■ The 
yarnnsed is of counts varying from 40’s to lOO’s, and is imported. 
The cloths aro from 3 to 5 yards long each, and from 50" to 54" 
wide. They aro sold in pairs, and their values range from Es.2 
to Rs. 12 a pair. 
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Ariai-pfilaijam and Bhcvapot divisions of the town of Salem, 
and Enaipnrain and Q-nrusilmi-palaijam in tho Salem Talnh ai'o 
the (diief contros whore those cloths al•(^ made. Woavora engaged 
in this work are Telngn-spoaking Devangas and Saliyas in Salem, 
Patuulkarans cliielly in iiasipurani, and Kaikolars exclnsivoly in 
GriiruBami-palaiyam and '^rara-inangalam. 

“ Solid hordorod ” clothe arc nsnally wider than plain borders, 
and not infroq^ncntly, with the silk throads of tho warp, gold-laee 
is nsorl, Tho patterns aro aoiiiowliat olahorato, and necessitate the 
nso of special haru(;s3 of a very complicated charaeter. The 
cloths are always made of fine cotton, and are sold in pairs, the 
prices varying from Ks. 12 to ]ls. 40 a pair. Solid hordered veshtis 
are made in Shevapet and Ponnnmmapot hy silk weavers, and by 
Kaikolars in Pavadi Street. Salem is the chief centre in the 
District for this branch of tho industry, and the only other place 
where it is carried on is .Easipuram, where Patnnlkarans and 
other castes have taken it up. 

The Salem cloths have long on joyed a reputation for tlioir 
close texture and their consequent durahility. In recent years, 
however, this reputation has suffered, as the weavers and mer- 
chants have both resorted to devices which, whilst reducing the 
cost of prodnotion, have done so hy sacrificing tho quality. One 
trick is to nso a more op»3u spacing of the warp threads towards 
the centra of the oloth, whilst recently mercerised cotton or spun 
silk is employed in tho borders instead of the indigenous reeled 
silk. It hoe not been recognised that spun silk requires different 
dye-stuffs from those which arc used for reeled silk, with the result 
that tlie colours produced are unsatisfactory and highly fugitive. 

At Shevapet turhans called pettas are manufactured by De- 
vangas, most of whom are immigrants from Coimbatore. They 
are from 4 to 6 yards long, and from 24" to 27" broad. The 
warp is generally composed of cotton, and the wolt of silk. Some 
of tho turbans are plain, whilst others have borders of gold thread 
about half a,n inch wide. The turbans are usually made of dyed 
yarn, the most popular colour being an indigo sky-blue, and 
another shade of blue obtained by the use of coal-tar dyes. 
Women’s cloths are also made of mixed cotton and silk by silk wea- 
vers in Shevapet, and by Kaikolars in Ammapet. These cloths are 
distinct from those which aro ornamented with silk borders. A 
large number of cloths of the latter kind are made to the order of 
merohauts from South Kanara, some of whom are permanently 
settled in Salem. There is also a certain amoimt of business in 
the manufacture of cloths for rich Muhammadan's on the West 
Ooast. 
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The wcaviug- of silk cloths is caniecl ou only in Salem Town, 
and the products arc saris, urumaLais (haudkcrchiefa) and pelias. 
Urmnalots a scarlet ground, divided at regular intervals by 
white stripes into squares. The size of the handkerchief is 21 
yards X 1 yard. For these urumalais spun silk is used, cither 
both ways, or for warp or for weft only ; similarly ^ith pettas, which 
are from 4 to 6 yards long, and from 24" to 27" wide. For saris, 
on the other hand, only indigenous silk is used, obtained in a raw 
condition from Kollegal or Mysore. It is cleaned and i-eeled by 
Patnhl women, and afterwards dyed to the colours required. 
Fudavais of pure silk are very costly, the price ranging from 
Eb. 100 to Es. 200. They are generally made with silk borders 
in which a large amount of gold lace is used in the warp. Figures 
of animals, birds and flowers are the usual form of decoration, 
whilst, in the body of the cloth, simple designs of flowers, or 
simple geometrical patterns appear. 

The process of setting up the warqr is ono of the most familiar 
and picturesque sights of an' Indian village. The village pamdi 
is a level stretch of ground sot apart near the weavers’ quarters, 
and is often well shaded with tamarind trees. The warp is stretched 
on stone posts or stout bamboos, firmly fixed in the ground, by 
women who walk up and down the row of posts, each holding in 
the loft hand a light swift ou which the thread is wound, and in 
the right hand a short bamboo stick carrying a hook at the 
end, by which they guide the thread in and out between the posts. 
The process is a very tedious one and involves on the part of the 
women many miles of walking to prepare a warp. When the 
warp is completed, it is handed over to the men, who take it off 
the posts, inserting split bamboos called lease-rods between the 
two layers of thread to preserve the arrangement. The next 
operation is to stretch the warp between two trestles firmly fixed on 
the ground, to arrange all the threads in regular parallel lines, 
and then to size it with hanji made of rice or kamhu flour. This 
is laid on with brushes and well brushed, so that all the fibres of 
the cotton thread are drawn parallel to one another and well glued 
together. This adds greatly to the strength of the warp, and as 
soon as it is dried, it is rolled up into a bundle, the lease-rods being 
carefully retained in position, and it is now ready to he put in the 
loom. This process has been briefly desoribed because, in Salem 
Town at any rate, it has been almost entirely superseded by the 
hand warping-mill, of which several patterns are in use. In this 
respect Salem is in advance of all other weaving centres in the 
Presidency, as there are a large number of what may be termed 
warping factories solely engaged in the preparation of warps for 
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ihe weavers. These a.r 0 cliioflj in the hands of Kaikolars and 
Salijas, and their clients are mainly Patnulkarans. 

il'he commonest type of warping'Hiill consists of a drum about 
15' in diameter and 5' wide. It is very lightly constructed 
of wood and bamboos, and on its oircumleroncG carries a number 
of rows of pegs. The yaim to bo warped is wound on bobbins, 
wliich arc arranged in a frame whieli may contain from 10 to 20 
bobbins. 'L'he threads aro guided on to the warping drum by 
hooks fixed in a tlat metal bar wdiioli stretches the whole width of 
the drum. By a simple piece of mechanism, driven from the axis 
of the wheel, this bar is given a reciprocating motion, which causes 
the threads to pass on to the drum sinuously between the pegs, 
in one direction during t.bo forward motion of the drum, and in 
the opposite direction wdior. t.bo motion is revorsed, and thus enables 
the leases to be inserted to prevent the warp from getting hope- 
lessly entangled when it is roniovod from tho pegs. The mill is 
turnod by ha.nd, and as soon as it has made one revolution, it is 
turned hack again, so that the length of the warp is practically 
twioo tho circuniforence of the mill. After tho warp is removed 
from the mill, it is stretched on anopron piece of ground, and sized 
in tho usual Avay. The Salem sizers are vory expert in their work, 
and warps made in Salem are considered almost equal to those 
produood in Kumbakiraain, Thoso mills arc of looal construction, 
and are apparently of looal design, as they do not appear to be 
used elsoAvherc, and are probably an ingenious adaptation of tho old 
fashioned horizontal warping-inill used in Europe. For short 
warps they aro very efRcieut, but the method is not adapted for 
long warpis, and the mill is not of a typo Avhioh oan be recommended 
for general adoption througliont the country. 

There is nothing special about the looms employed for weaving 
in Salem District. They are all country loom.s, fitted with reeds 
and healds of local inanufacturc. For pattern-weaving olahorate 
harness worked on the “ draw-hov ” piriiiciple, similar to that 
which prevailed in Eimopje before llie Jacquard attachment was 
invented, is empdoyed ; but occasionally, for simple pa, Items in the 
borders, a dohhy is attached to tho loom. 

An experimental factory was opened in Saloin at the end of 
1905, and continued in existonce till 1910, when, owing to a 
severe outbreak of plague, it was temporarily closed. At about 
the same time orders were received from the Secretary of State to 
disoontiuuo tho working of experimental factories, and accordingly 
it was decided not to reopen the Salem faotory. During the £ve 
years it was located at Salem,' from, 40 to 60 looms of various 
improved types were kepit at work, and a great variety of AA'oaving 
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experiments were made on what may he termed a commercial (;h.a.p, yi. 
scale. The faotorj did not meet with that meiisiu’e of auccess iNDUBtruFA. 
wliioh was originally anticipated , owing entirely to the diflicnlty 
of dealing with the weavers. Nevertheless the factory did much 
useful work, for although it did not snceecd in actually working 
at a profit, the coat of running it was small, and there is no 
doubt that it materially contributed to the success ot the move- 
ment in favour of the use of the fly-sliuttle slay, which within 
the last few years has been adopted by many thousands of 
weavers. 

Salem was formerly celebrated for the oxcelleuce of the work (2) Dyeing, 
produced by its dyers, hut since the 3 '- have substituted imported 
coal-tar dyes for the natural vegetable products they formerly 
employed, the quality of their work has greatly deteriorated. 

Vegetable dyeing is now carried onto hut a very limited extent, 
and it is almost certain that, when an'augemonts are made to 
provide proper instraction for dyers, it will disappear completely. 

At the presont time a good deal of I'arn of such colours ns yellow 
and green is imported already dyed. 

Saw silk is first cleaned hy boiling it with fuller’s earth. To 
produce a scarlet colour the silk is then soaked for a day in water 
containing one seer of alum and one seer of turmorio for every 
two visses of silk. Jungle lac, in the ])roporiion of one mannd 
to every three visses of silk, is powdered, boiling water is ponred 
over it, and the mixture is well churned with a wooden pestle. 

The mixture is allowed to settle, and the surface liquid is poured 
off into a separate vessel, and this process is repeated till thelao 
loses its colour. Tamarind water is then added and the solution 
boiled. The silk is then dipped in it, and when the requisite 
shade has been obtained, it is washed in clean w'ater and dried. 

The following remarks are taken from a report on the dyeing 
industry in the Madras Presidency which has recently been 
prepared hy Dr. P. Marsden. They are strictly applicable to the 
dyers in Salem District : — 

“ The dyers do not as a class apiiear well-to-do, the general type 
of dye-house being small and badly lighted (very often it is part of 
tho dwelling house), and the plant and apparatus employed in the 
majority of cases is exceedingly simple. In the small dye honses for 
cotton, there is usually one round vessel (copper) of about 25 gallons 
capacity, set over a gr.ite in which leaves, brushwood or wood 
may he burnt as a sourco of heat. The hanks of yarn are suspended 
upon sticks which rest upon the edges of the vessel, and from time 
to time the yam is turned during dyeing hy inserting a thin stick in 
the bight of the hanks, and altering the position on the supporting 
stick, so that the yarn which was pirevionsly outside the liquor now 
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CHAP. yi. becomoB inimei’sed. The preparation of the yarn before dyeing ia 
Inbosteies. nsually very simple, and consists in steeping in cold water until 
thoronghly impregnated, the process often being accelerated by 
“ beating' ”, after whicli the oxce.ss of water is removed by wringing, 
Snoh ii preliminary treatment is qnite insuffleiont to remove the 
natural impurities of aofcton, and this is recognised in some of the 
better class dye-houses, where the yarn is boiled out in a solution of 
carbonate of soda, winch is far moro officanious than water alone in 
removing the natural wax, colour and dirt. This preliminary boiling 
is of importanee, as, the moro efficiently it is carried ont, the clearer 
and moro even are the shades subsequently dyocl upon the yarn, A 
type of dye-vessel which ia well snited to the dyeing of small lots of 
yarn is in fairly general use and consists of n rootangnlar TB.>isel| 
some -16" long, ‘24-" wide and 20" doop, sot ovor a grate in brickworlr 
and encased in cement. It is economical in space, and permits, 
when not overloaded, of the yarn being elKciently worked in the 
dye liquor ”. 

(3) Cloth Wax printing is carriod on to a limited extent in Salem Town 

Printing, Kavavais., The shades generally met with are few in number, 

and are mainly obtained with indigenous materials, but for red, 
ohay root, munjit, etc., arc being to some extent displaced by 
alizarine. The designs may be stencilled on when very elaborate, 
Imt are mainly drawn in by hand, or printed on by means of 
blocks. Tlie cloth to he treated is first immersed in a solution of 
oow-dung or goat-dung for about 12 hours, and then taken out 
and well beaten on a atone slab. This process serves to remove 
the starch iu the cloth, and facilitates the absorption of the oolourg 
in the subsequent processes. 

The dried cloth is first thoroughly soaked in a decoction of 
myrabolama and dried, and tho design outlined by drawing or 
printing with a solution of proto-sulphate of iron, tlnokeued ivith 
jaggery or gam. The iron solution is sometimes obtained by 
placing nails or rusty iron in sour rico-water or jaggery solution, 
a.nd leaving them therein until the acidity, which develops, results 
in sufficient iron for the purpose being dissolved. Wliorover tin's 
iron solution is painted on the taunin-inipregnatcd clotli there is 
a production of “ ink ”, and although the black thus produced Las 
oertain drawbacks in dyeing, in this cnnnection it serves its 
purpose quite well. Tho next operation is to cover those parts of 
the cloth which arc required to bo rnd-coloiired witli a tliiokened 
solution of alum, and set aside to age for a day, after wbioh the 
cloth is rinsed to remove uufixod tannin. Upon boiling in a 
decoction of munjit, ebay root or alizarine, tlie dye-stuff combines 
witli the metallic mordants, deeponing the black shade of tho iron 
compound and giving a dull red with tho alizarins, 
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When portions of the design are required to be blue in shade, CHAP, vi. 
the other parts of the cloth are impregnated with wax and the iNnnsTBins, 
cloth immersed in an indigo vat. The wax coating is done by 
hand, the workman having a metal pen, around the handle of 
which, and about inches fi-om the point, is a ball of cotton 
thread. The pen is dipped (up to tb,e ball) into the melted bees’ 
wax, and drawn over the cloth until all the parts of this which are 
to be protected from the indigo vat are covered ; the penetration 
of the indigo solutionis thus prevented, except into the parts 
which it is desired shall be dyed blue. When the required shade 
has been obtained, the cloth is worked in boiling water until the 
wax has been removed, and having been immersed in buffalo milk 
(presumably to render the colours faster to rubbing) is dried. 

The only other shades met with in the ordinary printed cloths 
are green and yellow, the latter being produced upon portions of 
the design which have been unmordanted or reserved during the 
previous operations, whilst green is produced by dyeing yellow 
upon the parts required, which have been dyed to the necessary 
blue shade in the indigo vat. The yellow colour is obtained by 
painting on a decoctiorr of “ pista ” (myraholam flowers ? ) or 
myrabolain extract, drying, and then immersing the cloth in a 
solution of alum, rinsing and drying. The combination of alum 
with the tannin matter is of a dull yellow colour, and the shades 
harmonise well with those of the other dye*wares used upon 
the cloth. 

Gingoily-oil is the most important of the vegetable oilsb It is G) Oils, 
prepared all over the District, the chief centre being Dharmapuri 
Taluk and Kaveri-patnam, whence there is a large export trade. 

Oil manufacture rl from Imr-ellu is superior to that made from 
per-ellu. In Hosur Taluk most of the gingolly-oil is made from 
wild gingelly (Guizotia abyssmica, ot pdy-ellu), the oil of which is 
very inferior. 

Coco-nut-oil is nowhere prepared on a large scale, for want of 
an ahunda,nt supply of coco-nuts. Ground-nut oil is pressed in 
Attur and Dharmapuri Taluks, aud to a limit(3d extent elsewhere. 

The seeds of margosa aud ilnppai are pressed for oil in parts of 
tho Baramahal, hut the supply is meagre, the demand small, and 
in the case of the former, its offensive odour renders it unpojmlai-. 

Pongam is tho staple boutob of oil in Hosur Taluk. 

Oastor-oil is not prepared in the ordiuary oil inill. It is 
manufactured (often at home) all over the District for local con- 
sumption. It is used for lighting purposes, hut is being ousted 
by kerosine. Jn Edappadi it has attained the dignity^ of an 

‘For the oil-presiiing caBtea, Vaniyavs, Gandlas aiicl Ganigas soo p. 182, 
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important manufacture, aud the oil-oako derived therefrom is a 
greater source of profit than the oil itself. 

Loinon-graas oil is distilled fiy Lahhais in some of the hiUa of 
Salem and other Taluks, aud is used as a basal oil for the manu- 
facture of scont. 

Throe grades of hides are produced in Salem District, (1] 
village-tanned, (2) town-tauned, aud (3j “ finished hides. 

Village-tanued hides are the crudest. The work is usually 
done by Ohucklera, and the leather is known in the market as 
“ Ohucklors’ leather.” Ordinary town-tauuod hides are known 
as “godown leather.” Il is only in Salom Town that finished 
hides are produced, They ai’e kuown locally && pathan-itta-iol. 

The Salom tanuerios, 14 in number, are located near Eohi- 
palaiyam, aud are owned hy Muhammadans. The skins are 
purchased in shandies all over the District. The tannery owners 
send carts from one shandy to another in regular sncocssion to 
oolleot them. 

The wool taken from the hidos of sheep and goats is cleaned 
iu water, colour-sorted hy hand, aud sold iu Madras or Adoni, 
where it is in demand for the manufacture of carpets. The 
HLKtram hark refuse aud tlio inner scrapings of sheep and goat 
hides are vahied as manui'e. The inner sorn.phigs from the hides 
of hulls and buffaloes are exported iu large quantities for the 
manufacture of glue. 

Ii'ou-smeltiug in Salem District is an art of ertreme antiquity. 
The remains of slag mounds aud fiiimacos in numerous villages, 
not only iu Altuv,- Salem, Oinalur and Tiruebongodu b but also on 
tlio border lino of Hostir and Krishiiagiri Taluks, and even in the 
heart of the Anoliotti jungles, testify to the wide extent and 
importance of tho industry. Owing, however, partly to the rise 
in the coat of fuel, and partly to the cheapness of imported iron, 
the industry has of late years rapidly decayed. 

Tho oi'o is smelted in a mud furuaco ahont 4' high, the shape 
of which, when viewed from tire front, is like a, bottle, about 2' in 

^ Tho following wei’o OBntvoa of iron-smelting' in tho Talaghiifc Taints ; — 

Siilom Tnluk ; Nilmagiripot Tirumanur, (south ot Vollu.lagnui3iim), Peru- 
malpiihiiynini (noav GrO(hi..malai), Vfidakultainpatti, Dalavay-patti, Andi-patti 
and Ariyanur. 

Tii'oohongOclu Tahilc ; Paclnrodu, Konganapuram, Valayasotti-palaiyam (a 
liainlot of ISdanga-salai), Irukalur Mitta, Tovur, Mattampatti 

Oinalur Talult ; Vauiivasi and SOragai. 

Attur Taluk j Attur, Tandavarayapiiram, Mattnrutfci, Tammampatti, 
Sondara-patti, KonOri-patti, Tukldjainpalniyani, Klri-patti, Nagaiyampatti, 
Kadamhttr, Naraikkinar. 

Uttankarai ThIuIcj Tirta-inalai, Mambiidl, Pciyya-patti, Vlrappa- 
Nayakkanpafcti, Palaiyam, KattaviricheUampatbi, Aloiiduknli (all noar Tirba- 
malai), Pungani, Afcti]ipadi (near HayakkanUr), PallattQr, 
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diameter at the base and about 9" at the top. Tbe floor of tbe chap, ti 
fumaoe is suuk^ about 6" below tho level of tbe ground. At the imvsmiM. 
base is au opeuiug some 10" square. Tlie lurnaoe is partly filled , ~r 
with oharooal, on which the ore is placed. A blast is obtained Compa^j!'' 
with a pair of goat-sldu bellows, worked by baud alternately, so 
that tbe draught may be continuous. The nozzles of tho bellows 
are inserted into tho orifice at tho base of tho furnace, and the 
rest of tho opening is sealed with wet clay. Tbe blast is kept 
up for about 3^ hours, at tho ond of whioh a mass of red-hot 
metal, weighing shout 12 lbs., is withdrawn, and worked on an 
auvil, and, when sufficiently hammered, a cut is made nearly the 
whole way through, and the mass is then ready for sale. 

An attempt to exploit Salem iron ou a large scale was made 
by Mr. J. M. Heath, Oommeroial Resident at Salem, who in 
1825 resigned the Company’s service, and proceeded to England 
to study ways and moans. In 1830, Mr. Heath returned to India, 
and established works at Porto Hovo.^ 

In 1853, a now Company was formed called the “ East Indian 
Iron Company.” Tbe obiof bods worked were those of tbe 
Kanja-malai. Now works were set up at Pulamjmtti, ou the banks 
of tbe Kaveri, whither tho ore was taken by road from Eanja- 
malai (23 miles) to bo smelted. Tho iron produced was of excel- 
lent quality, and it was used in tho ooustruotion of the tubiflar 
and suspension bridges over the Monai Straits. Tbe works at 
Pulampatti^ wore supplied with charcoal from Solappadi, 18 miles 
up the KavSri. There tho charcoal was made in large furnaces, 
and it was conveyed to Pnlampatti in boats. It was delivered at 
the works at a cost of Its. 6 per ton, hut the supply was irregular 
ou account of the charcoal burners, who wore unable to work conti- 
nuously owing to the unhealthy state of the jungles at certain 
times of the year. 

Elaborate inquiries wero made in the last decade of tbe Euturo 
nineteenth oentury ® as to whether tho iron ores of Salem District 
could he exploited on a commercial scale. It has been suggested 
that blast furnaoBS might bo erected at Kadaiyampatti and 
Hanuma-tirtam, the former to servo the Kanja-raalai deposits, 


^ A. history of tho Porto No\o Iron Oonipany is given in tho South Arcot 
Qatetteer, pp. 283 to 280. 

^ Aooerding to Mr, Lo Fanu, Vol. I, p.99, the Knnja-malai bed was worked as 
late as 1861. Mr. Maylor, nt that timo Mauag'Gr of tho Porto Novo Iron 
Comiiany’s wotke, ostimatod. that the yield from Kanja-malai oro wan about 55 
per cent of pig iron, and tho quantity of oharooal roquired. was 3^ tone to every 
ton of iron prodaood. 

® See Sir Tliomaa Holland’a paper on. the Iron Ore and, Iron Industries 
of thi Salem Distrioi and Imperial Institut! Ilandboai on Iron, No. 8 (1832). 

S 
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OHAP. VI. and ttQ latter those of Tirta-malai. Oalculating on the basis of 
iNDnsTRMs. one acre of forest to half a ton of wood annually ^ one ton of wood 
to 4 owt. of charcoal, 17 ovvt. of charcoal to one ton of pig-iron, 
and 31- tons of charcoal to one ton of wrought-iron, it would 
require 8^ acres of forest to produce one ton of pig-iron and 37 ) 
acres to produce a ton of wrought-iron^. The estimated outturn 
arrived at, taking into acoount (1) the produce of all the forests 
within 10 miles of the blast furnaoo, or (2) the produce within a 
radius of 16 miles, is as follows : — 




Wronght-iron. 

Pig-iron, 


Ten miles radius. 



Kadaiyampatti 

. . .1 1 . 

1,617 

6,669 

Hanuma-tli'tam 



. . 1,403 

5,776 


Tnta 1 

. . 3,020 

12,435 


Sixteen miles radius. 


Kadaiyampatti 

» e t « • • 

. . 2,843 

11,706 

Hauuma-tirtam 



. , 2,363 

9,729 


Total 

. . 6,206 

21,135 


Experts declare that no blast furnace on modern lines oan pay, 
unless the annual output reaches 10,000 tons of pig. It is only 
Eg,daiyampatti that could supply the fuel for this. But if opera- 
tions were conducted on a scale of sufficient magnitude to supply 
a blast furnace, the cost of labour would be indefinitely enhanced ; 
for Kadaiyampatti and Hanuma-tlrtam are two of the mostfeyerish 
spots in the District, and coolies would never settle in either 
locality, unloss induced to do so by very ample wages. Moreover, 
to work the forests properly, feeder roads should be opened at 
heavy coat. Again, the cost of transit of ore to furnace, and pig to 
rail must be faced, a ooat which crusbod the Porto Fovo Company. 
In fine, little prospect exists of a blast furnace stoked with oharcoal 
ever paying in Salem Distriot. The adoption of large nuinhcrs of 
small furnaces of an imjjroved type might be attended witli 
success, as it has iu parts of America and in Styria where similar 
problems present themselves. Possibly further advances in eleotric 
metallurgy may eventually solve the fuel difficulty. 


^ Tkesa riguL’GB nre lalcBii from a momoi'audum of tlje Collector of Salem 
No. 278'!', elated 2‘ltli Septninlior 1891'. Tho oatimatoa adopted by Sir Thomas 
Holland in his pamphlet, 'whioli worked out at 23 aoros for a ton of pig-iron, were 
warmly disputed by Mr. 0. IV. MaoMinn (See Indian Agriculturalist of 8th April 
1893, page 196), who oatimatod that 10 aoroa woold anfiloe. 
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Salem iron-ores oontain practieally no phosphorus or sulphur 
and are therefore well suited for manufacturing the better equality 
of wrought-iron or steel. 

Indian steel was famous from the days of Alexander to the 
days of Marco Polo, and it is probable that steel has been manu- 
factured in Salem District from a very remote period. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century steel was brought to England, some- 
times in the form of conical ingots, and sometimes in flat round 
cakes. The conical ingots were evidently wootz, made, as is still 
done in Triohinopoly, by carburising wrouglit-iron in crucibles, a 
principle which was not applied in England tiU 1800 2 . The flat 
cakes of steel which are still made in Salem District are produced 
by quite a different prooeas, namely, by the partial removal by 
oxidization of the carbon in cast-iron, ns in the open hearth 
finery of Styria and Garinthia and in the ordinary puddling of 
pig-iron, The procosa as now oarriod on is thus described. 

In the manufacture of wrought-iron, certain easily fusible 
heads of iron are produced, and melt off as shot. These are in 
reality highly oarhnrised particles of ca.st-iron, and it is from these 
that the steel is made. The shot are first pounded in a stone 
mort.ar with a pestle of the kind ordinarily used for pounding rice. 
By this process the small particles of slag adhering to the shot are 
removed, and the cast-iron receives an imperfect polish. The 
powdered slag-material is separated hy sifting in the ordinary 
manner in a winnow. A hole is dug in the ground ahont 1' deep 
and about 1' in diameter. At one side a semi-circular groove is 
excavated from the surface to the bottom of the pit. A large cake 
of soft clay servos to divide this small excavation from the other 
part of the pit, and the smaller chanlher serves as the finely in 
which the steel is made. The bottom of this is first covered with 
a layer of dirty quartz, obtained from sifting the crushed ore when 
dressing the magnetite for the furnace. On this hearth of qnaxtz 
an ignited coal is placed, and the small chamber is filled with 
charcoal, A tuyere, previously built in with tho clay-partition, 
points downwards at an angle of about 45 degrees, and receives the 
nozzles of two goat-skin bellows, hy whioh a continuous blast is 
maintained . The shot are first wetted and thrown upon the char- 
coal, the amount used being governed hy pure guess-work, as in 
the wrought-iron smeltiug. The blast is continued for about b^ lf 
an hour, when the process of decarhnrisation is complete, and the 
tuyere and clay-partition are broken down for the removal of the 

'• The acoount which follows is taken from Sir Thomas Holland’s Report of 
1892 on the manufacture of steel in Salem District. 

® The same principle goyerned the later patent of Maokintosh, and has since 
boBu Tnodided to the modern cementation process for tlie oonyersion of bar-iron 
into “ blister steel " and in “ case hardening.” 

8-1 
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steel'Cake, wliioli is first slightly cooled hj a dash of water, and 
then hammered to removo tho casing of slag which has formed 
aronnd it. The workers are quite aware of the fact that if they 
continued the process too long, the resulting product would he of 
no more use tlian ordinary wrought-iron. It seems curious that 
Pariahs should adopt this interesting proocas for the manufacture 
of steel, whilst tho typical wootz is made in such an entirely 
different manner. 

In the second half of the nineteenth coutury the enterprise of 
the late Arunachala Asari made Salem famous throughout India, 
and hia liunting-kuivea and iiig-sticking lances were in great 
demand. The manufacture of silvor-and gold- mounted “ cheetah- 
tooth ” pen-knives still continues a oharaoteristio local industry. 

It would seem that the advent of the Railway has killed the 
indigenous arts of metallurgy, for even in Edappadi, whore brass 
work is the hereditary oooupation of about 30 families, the casting 
of brass has largely given place to tho beating out of sheet-brass. 
The same remark holds good of Muttu-Nayakkau-patti, near 
Omalur, another local oontro of hrasa-oasting. In Salem itself no 
brass is cast, but tho manufacture of pots and pans by the local 
Asaris from beaten shcet-hrass is an industry of importance. 

Oharooal burning is carried on on a commoroial soalo not only 
in tho Reserved Eorests, but also in tho Pslaiyams of Berikai 
and Snlagiri. There is a large export to Bangalore and the Kolar 
Gold Field, as well as to Erode. 

Baskets are usually made of bamboo, and the industry is 
chiefly carried on by Medaras or Vodakkarars. 

Perhaps the most important product of the Vodakkarars’ art is 
the familial- bamboo-matting, used for flooring a,nd for the con- 
struction of temporary shods and pandals. Their usual sizo is five 
cubits square, hat thoy are made of any size to order, and in floor- 
ing the house the mat- makers prefer to weave tho mat in one 
piece i'll situ. The best quality of bamboo-matting is tho so- 
calied “ greon-mat,” made solely of the smooth exterior shavings 
of the bamboo. Another item of importance is the manufacture 
of baskets for ooffeo seedlings, about 3" in diameter and 9" long, 
sold at Rs, 5 per thousand. Strong baskets are made in large 
quantities for the transport of mangoes and oranges ; bread- 
baskets, fish-baskets, baskets for carrying fowls, baskets for hand- 
haling irrigation, winuows, fans, bird-cages, lien-ooops, are 
among the useful ai-tiolcs that these simple workmen will turn out. 
Unfortunately most of them are indebted to contractors, who 
enjoy a big share of the profits of their industry. 
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Grrassmata (mostly of korai grasa, Oypenis rolundus), are made CHAP. VI. 
ill many villages, tke workers being usually Lakbai women. Industries. 
The korai grass used in Salem is imported from Triehinopoly, " 

that used in Tharmapuri Taluk is cut on the hanks of the Sanat- 
kumara-nadi. The mat-makers dye the grass themselves, the 
favourite colours hoiug white, red, hlaok and green. The patterns 
produced are not very elegant, A mat is worth about 10 annas. 

Mats of date-leaf arc made at Maranda-halli. 

The chief fibres of oconomical importance in the District arc (ll) FibroB 
those of (1) palmyra, (2) coco-nut, (3) aloe, and (4) janappu 
( = sail -hemp, Oroifffl/ariflyii.ntfea). None of these aro nianufacturod 
on a largo scale. 

The mannfacturo of indigo has been carriod on in Attur (12) indi'go, 
Taluk from time immemorial. The industry was worked up by 
Mr. Heath, who, in 1833, sold tho business, virtually a monopoly, 
to Mr. G. H. Fischer. At that time there wore works at Salem, 
Kadaiyampatti, Vellalagundam, Narasingapm-am, Sarvay, Malli- 
karai, Singapuram, Siruvaobar, Ylraganur and other places. Tho 
indigenous method of. manufacture was to steep the loaves of 
aviri {indujofera Unctoria), or veppdlai [Wrujhtia iinctoria) in 
water in largo earthen pots, embedded in the ground. The leaves 
were allowed to ferment, and were then heaten with paddles ; the 
mixture was then boiled till it became viscid like boiling jaggery. 

It was nost allowed to cool in a shady place, and when cooled, the 
residue was cut into cakes, and sent to market. 

The system now in vogne of precipitating the colouring matter 
with lime-w'ater in a vat or cistern was introduced, it is said , by 
Mr. Tames Fischer. Tbo process is as foUows : — Arr? ^ leaves are 
cut and tied into bundles. From 10 to 15 barams of them (1 
haram ~ 20 maunds), are placed overnight in the steeping vat, a 
brick chamber lined with cement. The leaves are battened down 
by means of beams attached to pegs in the sides of the vat, and 
water is run in till all the leaves arc submei'ged- The leaves 
soak all night, and at 6 a.m. the fermenting liquid is let out into 
the heating-vat, situated at a lower level, and coolies work it 
about with paddles till 10 or 11 a.m. Lime-water is then added, 
and within an hour the fluid clears, and the precipitated indigo 
settles. The clear water is then run off, and the sediment is 
strained through a thin cloth, and passed into a copper vessel ; 
clean water being added, lime-water is then sprinkled over it, and 
the mixture is again worked wiih a paddle ; after a, bout 15 minutes 
the solid matter is deposited, and the water is drawn off through 
a syphon. The precipitate is then boiled, and when it attains 


1 Vep^alai leayes are no longer used for tbe niamifaoture of indigo, 
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tho proper ooiiaistoncy, it is poured into a tbiok canvas sheet, sup- 
ported on a bamboo frame. The ahoet acts as a filtor, allowing 
the clear water to drain ofi, and retaining the indigo as a thick 
paste. This paste is covered for the night, and on the following 
morning superfluous moisture is oxpollod hy means of a' screw- 
press ; the residue is out into cakes and dried in the sun. 

Mr. I’ischer’a first factory was sot up in about 1860 in 
Ponnammapot, a suhnrh of Salem. Factories at K&daiyanipatti, 
Puttira-Kavundan-palaiyam, Siugapuram, Attur, Talaivasal and 
other places followed. Bival factories mi the lines adopted hy 
Mr. Fischer were soon started at Ettappur, Aragalur and other 
places. The industry flourisliod till about 1894, whon the com- 
petition of syntbctic indigo hogau to ho felt. Mr. Fischer then 
closed, down his faotorios and sold thorn. In 1911 there were 31 
factories in Attur Taluk, and a few more in Salem, all in the 
hands of Indian capitalists. The factory owners obtain the seeds 
from Nellore and other northern districts, and distribute them to 
tbo ryots on the condition that the whole of the produce is made 
over to the manufacturer who advances the seed, The manu- 
facturer pays the ryot about 12 aunae per hdram for tbo leaves, 
and the refuse is the perquisite of the ryot, who uses it for manui'e 
(p. 227). 

There is abundance of good building-stono which has never 
been commercially exploited. Gneiss lends itself readily to 
manipulation, for flat slabs of any portable size and of uniform 
thickness can he obtained by applying lire evenly over the 
surface of the living rock. To give the slabs the required shape, 
shallow holes are drilled along the surface. 

Large quantities of steatite vessels, pots, howls, plates, dishes, 
ete., are manufactured in Attur- and Omalfir Taluks, and exported 
to the Eisiricts of Tanjoro and Triohinopoly, where they are in 
great demand among llrahmans. (See p. 33.) 

Other industries of local importance are the manufacture of 
palmyra-jaggery (especially in the Firkas of Mocheri and Edap- 
padi), tobacco (an important industry in Attur Taluk), cane-jag- 
gcry, saltpetre (at Bdappadi, see Vol. II, pp. 273 and 79) and 
pottery. 

The trade of the District may be dosorihed as oeutrifugal. 
That of Hosur gravitates towards Eaugalore ; that of Krishnagiri 
to Tiruppattur and tho Eailway : Ettankar-ai trado hovers between 
Tiruppattur and South Aroot, that of Dharmapuri botwoen Salem 
and the Eailway : Attur trade is divided between South Arcot and 
Triohinopoly ; that of Tiruohengodu between Coimbatore and the 
Eailway. Salem is the only important centre ; it attracts a certain 
amount of trade from all tho adjacent taluks (Dharmapuri, 
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Tiraohengodu, Uttaulcaiai, and Attilr), and lias an extensive 
export and import .trade. 

The eeonomio centres of distribution and exchange are the 
weekly markets held all over the District. It is in these fairs, or 
“ shandies,” that tho rj^ot disposes of his produce, and purchases 
salt, chillies, cloths and other necessities of life. "Wholesale mer- 
chants attend the larger markets, and buy in stock on advantageous 
terms. Petty traders visit a series of shandies, 4 or 5 in a week, 
in regular rotation, huyieg in one and selling in another, eking 
onta profit of 3 or 4 annas a day. Shandies are known by the 
day of the week on whioh they occur, and not, as a rule, by the 
name of the place in which they are held. There are in the 
District 129 shandies, of which 44 are controlled by the Taluk 
Boards and produce a revenue of some B,s. 12,480. 

Tho chief trade in the District is in agricultural produce, 
cloth, cattle, salt and oils. There is also a large export by rah of 
raw hides and forest produce. 

The trade in agricultural produce is mainly in the hands of 
Komatis. It is also shared in by Muhammadans, and hi the 
Balaghat hy Liugayats, intheBaramahalhy Yaniyars, Janappars, 
Balijas and Q-ollas, in the Talaghathy Semhadavans andNagarattu 
Chettis. 

The business which combines grain trade with money-lending 
is perhaps the most lucrative in the District. In the days when 
the ryots’ first kist fell due in December, full advantage was taken 
hy capitalists of the fact that the crops could not he placed on the 
market thl January. Advances were freely made on the security 
of the presumptive orops. At harvest-time the loan was paid hack 
in its equivalent of grain at the current market price, and a 
stipralated quantity per rupee of the loan was added hy way of 
interest. As the big grain merchants are well in touch with each 
other all over the District, it is easy for them to reduce the 
market-price of grain at harvest-time, so that they can recover 
their loans on the most favourable terms. The ryot must 
realise his produce as soon as harvested, for he has his kist 
to pay. The merchants, having called in all their dues, oan 
afford to wait for the inevitable rise of prices before they sell. 
In this way the money-lenders tend to “ corner ” the food sujpply 
of the District annually, and their profits hy way of interest are 
far larger than they appear to be from the terms of the contract, 
The lender generally makes a clean profit of not less than 26 per 
cent on his outlay. It is said that since the abolition of the 
December kist in 1906, this praotice is on the wane. The middle- 
men usually buy up their grain at shandies, and some send their 
agents to the villages at harvest-time to buy grain cash clown, 
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Krisliiiagiri moroliants in vest largely in .1-Iosur ragi, wbioli they 
stock, nnd soil on oouimisaiou. Tho larger grain oxportera sell to 
Madiaa dealers on a commiBsion of one anna in the rupeo. 

Trado in Enropoan textile fabrics is mainly in tlie bands oi 
Muhammadans. Eomatis aro tho ciiiof dealers in oountry-made 
cloth, 9, though ill some cases the weaving communities themselves, 
PatnrilkaranSj Kaikolara, Dovangas and Sains trado in their 
own products. In tho Baramahal and Blilaghat tho local manu- 
factui'oa do not exooed the looal demand, hut from Salem Taluk 
thero is an extensive export trade. The middleiiieu in Salem 
receive from tho manufaoturer one anna in tho rupee on the total 
value of tho oloths sent, and they aro also said to get six pies per 
cloth from the retail dealer. 

In out-of-the-way tracts, enterprising Labbais from Palli-patti, 
iu Kai'ur Taluk of Trichinopoly llistrioh, hawk cloths oil a system 
of six months’ croclit, on account of which thoy are called 
Arwmsa-liadm-karars. They first visit tho villages during' the 
cultivation season, and tliey return to olaim their duos at harvest- 
time. Their prices aro fixed high ouougli to cover the losses 
inevitable to unsecured credit, but to an ignorant ryot a stiff price 
is a trifle compared with the advantages of having the goods 
brought to his door, and postponing payment for six months. 

Tlio cattle trade of tho District is almost entirely in tho liands 
of lauappars, except for potty transactions between villagers. 
The centre of this trade is iu the Penufigaram Division. All male 
calves bred iu the Kaveri-sido forests aro sold boforo thoy complete 
their first year, for a calf which is allowed to mature in the forests 
can never bo domesticated. 

Boforo the outbreak of plague, most of the saleable calves were 
disposed of during the festivals at MathSsvaran.-malai (Kollogal 
Talnlf, thrice a year), Mechori (Pobrnary), Adamau-kottai (Marob)^ 
and Natta-balli (April)’-. Attendance at these festivals is now 
restricted by Plague Regulations, and tho cattle trado has gravitated 
to the wGolcly market at Pappara-patti. Tho trade is iu tho hands 
of petty brokers, resident at Pennagarain, Ilalaipnram, Matam and 
other places in Pennagaram Division. Those brokers own but 
little capital, and usually 4 or 5 of them work in partnership. 
They start in person for the forest pons on Fridays, eileot their 
purchases on the Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, return with their 
oalves to their villages by Wednesday, and dispose of them at 
Pappara-patti on the next day. The price is nsnailly fixed not at 
BO mnoh per calf, but at so many calves per Es. 100. 

’ Or Hattada-lialli, a -villago 7 miles from Dhannapuri mm tlio Pennagaram 
road, and adjoininj' Indiii’. 
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The purobasors at Tappara-patti arc usnallv Janappars, resident 
id the Barainahal taluks. These Jauappars, in their turn, sell 
the calves to ryots resident in Mysore State. The Mysore ryots 
rear and train the cattle till they are full grown ; then sell them 
hack once more to Janappars, who dispose of them in the districts of 
the East Coast, the chief markets being Tiruvannamalai, Srlrangam, 
Madura, and Negapatam. From the latter place large numbers 
are exported on credit, at tho risk of the Biiramahal Janappars, to 
agents in Singapore and Penang, and it is said, that the outstand- 
ings on this account with the Janappars of the three villages of 
Kanuanda-hallijPerungopana-halliaudMadra halli, in Krishnagiri 
Taluk, amount to nearly half a lakh of rupees. Exact figures are 
not available to show how many cattle are exported from tho 
District annually, hut statistics gathered at the temporary Trafiic 
Eogisteriug Office, established at Baya-kota in 1901 with a view 
to ascortaining the meiits of a railway project from Hosur to the 
plains, show that for the six months, November 1901 to March 
1902, a monthly average of nearly 4,600 head of cattle passed 
down the ghats, against an average of about 1,060 travelling up. 
Of the 4,600, over 4,100 weut via Dharmapuri, the rest via Krishna* 
giri,. and about three out of every foru’ came from Kela-mangalam, 
.where, during tho busy season, between 1,000 and 1,600 head of 
cattle change hands every Sunday shandy. 

Cattle dealers have a curious way of clinciiiiig a bargain. As 
soon as a price is agreed upon, the vendor places small pieces of 
cow-dung in tho hands oE the purchaser, after which formality 
neither party dare recede from the contract. When the beast is 
sold, the rope by which it was led, and the brass ornaments on its 
horns, are removed and retained by the seller. 

Most of the salt for the Talaghat taluks, as well as tJttankafai, 
is imported from tho Madras Depot. In Hosnr, and parts of 
Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri, Bombay salt is preferred. Bombay 
salt is imported through Bangalore and Calicut. As salt is 
usually bought wholesale by weight, and retailed by measure, 
the lighter the, salt and the larger the crystals, the greater the 
merchants’ profits. For those qualities Bombay salt is preferred 
to Madras salt. Blackish dirty salt is in favour with the people, 
as it is said to he more saline. 

The wholesale salt trade, like that in grain and cloth, is 
mainly in the hands of Komatis and Muhammadans. Shevapet is 
the central emporium, the Shevapet merchants supplying dealers 
in the adjoining taluks, and allowing 1-j per cent commission on 
the value of salt purchased. ' The salt is disposed of in shandies, 
where it is either sold or bartered in small quantities for 
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agricultural prudiico. Somo grain tradoM in Ilosnr Taluk take 
salt witli tkem to the villages, and exchange it for mustard-scod. 

The bnlk of the oil trade is in the hands of the enterprising 
Vaniyar cominunity, though the Eomatia and Balijas have a 
share in it, and in Tiruchengodu the Scmhadavans take the lead 
in the inanufaoturo and export of castor-oil. Prom the Bara- 
mahal the gingelly-oil of JKavori-patnam and D h arm apuri finds its 
way all over South India. 

Most of the exports by rail are raw products, the only manu- 
factured articles of impoi-tauce being cotton- cloths from Salem and 
the stations in Tiruchengodu Taluk ; dressed skins from Dharma- 
puri, Krishnagiri and Salem ; and gnnny-bags, brass and iron 
work, and indigo from Salem ; bamboo mats from the stations at 
the foot of the Shovaroys; unrefined sugar from Dharmapuri, and 
jaggery from Salem and from the Taluk of Tiruchengodu. 

Cereals and pulses travel freely all over tho District, and largo 
quantities are exported. Tho ohiof centres for rioe and paddy 
export arc Krishnagiri, Dharma.puri, Salem, Sankaridrug and the 
southern stations of tJttaukarai Taluk. Pruit and vegetables are 
sent from stations both in tho Bdramalial and Talaghfit, custard- 
apples are a speciality of Bargur, hotohleaves of Banlraridrug, 
and ground-nuts, aroca-nnts, ohillies and onions of Salem. 
Tobacco finds an outlet at Salom, Samalpatii, Dasampatti and 
Mornppur, and raw cotton at Sankaridrug and Anaiighr ; Salem 
and tho stations in Tiruchengodu Taluk o.vport gheo ; oil-seeds, 
both castor and gingolly, are railed from Krishnagiri and Dhnrma- 
puri, and most of tho stations betweon Samalpatti and Salem ; 
gingclly-oil is sent from Krishnagiri, Slimalpatti and Morappur, 
and oastor-oil from Sankaridrug ; oil-cake is an important item 
at Krislinagiri, Kadaiyampatti, Salem, and Sankaridrug, while 
ooifoe is sent from Salom, Kadaiyampatti, and Bommidi. 

The chief items of forest produce arc tamarind^ and tanning 
harks, which are exported from most of the stations in TJttan- 
karai Taluk, and also from Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri. Tho 
stations round the foot of the Shevaroys provide gall-nuts, timber, 
bamboos and fuel. Gall-nuts are also railed from Samalpatti, 
and firewood from Sankaridrug. Krishnagiri exports charcoal, 
and there is a trade in palmyra fibres* from Tiruchengodu Taluk, 
while Dasampatti and Samalpalti export quantities of dried leaves 


^ Tamarind pioduoo is TiBnally gathered in Maroli. 

® “ A loose fibre which Btiirounds tho base ol' the iDaf-atalk " (Watt, page 
170). The export ie oonfhiod to tho months of .Tnlj', August and Soptomher; 
the Tahsildar writes that about 30 hales, valued at Es. 600, are purchased per 
week by Erode merchants, who send thorn to Tuticorin. 
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(chiefly of Eanyan, Ficus indica.) to be stitched into food-plates 
for the higher caste Hindus. 

Lastly there is a large export of raw skins from all the 
Talaghat stations, as well as from Krishnagiri, Dharmapuri, 
Dasampatti and Morappur, and horns are exported from Salem. 

Eail-horne imports are less varied, English piece-goods and 
yarns, alizarine, kerosine oil, salt, foreign liquors, copper, brass, 
and ii'on arc freoly imported from Madras. Cotton cloths and 
twist of Indian manufacture from the southern districts of the 
Madras Presidency, and timber, pepper, spices, betel, and salt-fish 
from Malabar. Curiously enough, there is a considerable import 
of cereals and pulses, especially of rice, from adjoining districts, 
and Salem City stands easily first in the extent and variety of its 
demands. 

The weights in vogue are common to the Presidency. 

16 pics = 1 palam of 3 tolas. 

8 palams = 1 seer (ser) of 24 tolas. 

5 seers = 1 viss. 

8 viss = 1 maund. 

20 maunds = 1 'kandagam (Anglioe “candy 

In some parts of the District the pothi of 10 maunds of 960 
tolas, is more generally used than the candy. The bdram (load), 
mUttai (bundle), and sattai aro also used for weights of 10 maunds 
and upwards. A haram of jaggery in Easipuram Division equals 
20 maunds. A petiai-padi = 1 ,000 tolas. Merchants in the north- 
ern Baramahal are said to allow an excess of 2 palams for every 
vise bought or sold on almost all articles. 

In Host!]' and Krishnagiri Taluks the seer is the chief unit. 
A half palam is called chatidk (Hindustani for “ one-sixteonth ”). 
A palam = ara-pdvu (f x 5 , i.e., of a seer), two palams = pdvu 
(i.e., 5 seer), four pdmlu = 1 seer. Similarly a quarter viss = 
sauct-ser, a half viss = adai ser, and a viss = pdneh-s^ (corrupted 
into pancher)) from Hindustani words denoting 1 ^, 2 ^ and 5 
respectively. These taluks also use the dadiyam of 2 viss. 

Groldsmiths employ the following scale: 4 paddy -seeds = I 
kundumani (the familiar scarlet seed of Abrus precaiorius), 32 
kundiimnnis = 1 varahan-edai (pagoda), 3.^ pagodas = 1 rupee. 

The weight of a sovereign is variously estimated a.t . 2 ^, 2 J 
and 2 ^ pagodas, discropancios whioh suggest that their methods 
are not very exact. In Salem goldsmiths keep a series of weights 
representing 1, 2, 3, 6 , 10, and sometimes 20 and SO pagodas, 
and the suh-multiples of the same, -j, j, and j. Eead speaks of a 
grain of ragi as a goldsmith’s weight. 
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TeliTgu ■weights are used by goldstmitbs in Hosur in the 
following scale : — 

4 gui'iginjas, hundumanis or paiilcci-s = 1 rulta. 

9 rukas = 1 mraha (pagoda). 

30 rukas or 3^ vardlia = 1 tola. 

Brass and bell-metal are sold by tbo padi of 12-J- seers in 
Easipuram Division. 

The rdltal is used in ■woigbing bides, and also sboet-brass. 
It is said to approximate to one pound. Its equivalent is variously 
estimated at 38 1, 39 and 40 tolas. Tbere are 24 or 25 rdttals to 
aimaund of 960 to 1,000 tolas’ weight. Hides, however, are more 
commonly sold by number. In Attur Talult indigo is sold by the 
rdttnl, 500 of which make a bdram, and 25 a maund, 

Tbere are four kinds of scale ; — 

(1) The “needle-balance”, ordinary metal scales with 
indicator. 

(2) Tbo “rod-balance”, a simple wooden orosa-beam, sus- 
pended in the middle by a string. It is sometiinea called “ namam 
balance ” from its resemblance to an inverted Tengctlai namam. 
In Hosur it is called chivtdl or takhadi. 

(3) The spring-balanoo, sometimes called “ m^teZ-soale ”, 
used chiefly in weighing hides, wool, palmyra-fibre, yarn, jaggery, 
and tamarind. 

(4) The muttattu-kol, velli-kol, seda-kol or tuhhii-kol, a 
balance on tbo principle of a stoel-yard. It consists of a rod 
marked at regular intervals to indicate different weights. A single 
scale is attached at the first notch (called nuttdngi'Vdy) either to a 
hook or by simple tying. The rod is then suspended by a looped 
string, which is moved backwards or forwards till the rod hooomes 
horizontal. The notch at Avhich the loop rests indicates the 
weight. The notches are called the vdy, and there may he 10 or 
20 of them. Vegetables, ootton-seeds and tamarind are sold at 
so many vdy per pimam (two annas). In a 20 notch balanoo, the 
2nd vdy — about 3|- visa, the 3rd = 21- visa, the 7th = 1 viss, the 
15th = 10 paZnms, the 18th = 4 palams, and so oii.^ Spun cotton is 
weighed on a similar balance with slightly different intervals. 

Till 1873 local grain moasures were in vogue. The existence 
of two or three standards in one taluk was comparatively a small 
evil, for oven in a single village a duplicate system sometimes 
prevailed, and it is still commonly said that grain merchants, who 


^ A Bcalo in nee in Salem Taluk, but not very commonly, is let notoli= 1 
visa, 2nd = I vibb, 3rd =1^ yisB, 4ith = 't visB, and bo on. , 
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deal witli Malayalis, measure the grain they receive in measures 
of larger capacity than those they use in selling, and so add hand- 
somely to their profits. 

In the early seventies, however, it was realised that official 
returns of current prices ■were valneless so long as the standards 
of no two recording stations agreed. In 1873, accordingly, an 
attempt was made to express the various local measures in terms 
of imperial seers.^ The basis of comparison was the weight of 
rice, in tolas, that each local measure would hold, and it was found 
that in Salem District two measures prevailed ; (1) a padi which 
contained from 118 to 150 tolas, and (2) a mdnam which held 
from 63 to 86 tolas of rice ‘‘ heaped moderately.” 

The object of these calculations was to standardise tho price 
returns, and not the local measures. Between 1876 and 1879, 
however, the practice of officially stamping approved measures 
was introduced, Local officers wore left to themselves to decide 
the standard that should he officially rocognised in each recording 
station. Not unnaturally, tho Board’s list of tolas per local 
measure was adopted as a basis for the stamping operations. But 
the Board’s estimates themsolves were based on uncertain data, 
booanae tho local measures were all of different diameter, a 
oircumatanoe which vitiated the estimated allowance for 
“ heaping.” Moreover, most of the measures on which the cal- 
oulations were based were of hamhoo, and of all shapes and sizes. 
But these iuaccuracies were a trifle compared with the vagaries of 
local officers in applying the Board’s standards, The universal 
practice in the District was to estimate capacity by tola-weight of 
gram, and not of rice. The test by volume of water was nowhere 
adopted. Now ordinary gram is 3 or 4 per cent heavier than 
rice, and the differonce in weight between old and new gram is 16 
or 17 per oent ; old, new, or mixed gram was adopted as a test 
by the stamping maistries, to suit their own interest, or please the 
merchant who brought the measure. ” The Assistant Colleotor 
ordered tho introduction of tho Salem measure (136 tolas gram) 
into Attur, where the true standard was 154 gram; a stamping 
maistry transferred from Salem to Namakkal introduced without 
orders the Salem measure, altering the standard from 150 tolas 
gram (double measure) to 136^; the Vaniyambadi Sub-Magistrate 
altered, without any authority, the town standard from 86 tolas 
rice to 90 tolas gram, and the Sub-Oollector took it into his head 
that it would he a good thing to introduce ihepakka seer of 80 


1 B P. Si of 15-1-73. 

^ The Board’s tablos showed 132 tolas. This represented tie weight of 
rice in a Salem moasnre “ atriiok " ; 136 tolns ivaa the locall/ recognised 
“ heaped ” oontont, See B.P. 1223 of 0-5-79. 
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tolas into the Sub-Division, and ordered aooorclingly, but be made 
a mess oi it, for, instead of a seer of 80 tolas rice, be introduced 
one of about 77 tolas, as the 80 tolas was weighed in gram.” ^ At 
Easipuram people oomplainod that the now measure, though sup- 
posed to be 136 tolas, was really one-eigbth measure larger than 
the old mdinul measure, wbiob was 144 tolas. This was due to the 
use of fresh gram as a test by the stamping maistry, and a similar 
complaint was rcoeivod from Dbarraapuri. 

To clear the confusion it was decided to flic two standards for 
the District, approximating them as closely as possible to local 
usage, In tbo four Talaghat taluhs a standard of 150 tolas rieo 
was sanctioned, Uttankarai taking as its standa.rd the half 
measure of 75 tolas. The second standard of 86 tolas was B,dopt- 
ed in the three taluks of tho Sub-Division. The tost was made by 
volume of water. These two standards continued up to Ist July 
1902, when the Madras Measure of 62| fluid ounces, inches in 
diameter, oontaining 132 tolas weight of rice heaped, with itssnh- 
multiplea, was adopted throughout tbo District.^ The Madras 
Measure has not yet been thoroughly popularised, and the old 
moa,aure 8 of 1880 are generally preferred. 

Tho favourite scale is 

4 ollooks = 1 mUncbm (J Madras measure). 

-1 mdnams = 1 vallam (2 Madras measures). 

40 valtams — 1 hmdagam or putH (80 Madras Measures). 

The mdnam is half a Madras Measure, and tho word padi or 
‘ measurn ’ is generally applied to the mdnmi, which is in more 
general use than the full Madj-as Measure. The haiickgam is not 
a constant quantity for, in the southern taluks, the old measure 
oontaining 150 tolas of rice is frequently usod as tho unit, four 
to a vallum. Instead of the /candagmn, in some parts of the 
District a inoda of 16 vallams (32 Madras Measures) and a pothi of 
6 modds or 96 vallams (192 Madras Measures) is preferred. The 
kalam of 12 marakkals is only used iu the oast of Attur Taluk, 
bordering on South Arcot. 

Tho Telugu system in vogue at Hosur is as follows : — 

2 giddalv, = 1 sola, 

14 solas = 1 mdnika. 

2 mdnikas = 1 balla. 

2 baths = 1 ibhaliga. 

2 ibbaligas ■= 1 tumv, (Kanarese holaga). 

10 tumus = 1 pandhumu. 

2 pandhumus \ ^ 77 , 

or 20 mrnus f = ^ (Kanarese kandaga). 

* B.P, 930 of 9-7-80. a B.P. 205 of lG-9-Oi. 
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Separate measures are kept for 2, 3, 4 and 6 tumus. Two tUmv^s 
make one nidhv/tnu. 

In Erislinaoiri tUo “ seer” is used as a measure of capacity. 
It contains 86 tolas’ weiglit of heaped rice, and is the same as the 
old standard grain measure. Eight of these seers make a ser- 
vallam, and 40 sSr-vallams = 1 ser-kandagam. A Madras Measure 
is equivalent to about 1-^ of these seers, and roughly seers 
= 1 standard vallam. The standard measures are called kumpani 
(“ Company ”) mllani and kumpani kandagam, to distinguish them 
fi'om the sSr-vallani and ser-kandagam^ Krishnagiri people also 
use a sola, 4 of which go to manam. 'When paying field-1 ah om’crs 
in kind, special measures are used known as ktili (coolie) padi and 
huli-vallam, which are equal to three-fourths of the standard 
maiiam and valhm respectively. The latter are distinguished as 
muddiraior “stamped.” 

The measures of length in common use are an object lesson in 
anthropometry. Two fingors’ breadth (vira-kadai) = 1 avgulam 
(the length of the first joint of the thumb). Four fingers’ breadth 
= 1 palm. Three palms = I span (jdn). Throe spans (or 12 
anguhm's) = 1 cubit (mulam). Four cubits = 1 mar (fathom), 
the distance between the tips of the middle fingers when the arms 
are outstrotohed. The yard of 2 cubits {gajam, a Hindustani 
word) and the foot {adi) are also used, 

Tho ordinary word for mile is kal {— “stone,” i.e., mile- 
stone). A mile is also called mukkal-ndligat-vali, the distance 
one travels in f ndligai (the Indian hour of 24 minutes). The 
]iddaniQil\ ndligais (= 10 miles) is also in used Meal-timos 
are sometimes used to describe the length of a journey ; a “ break- 
fast-time journey = 8 miles, “ a tiffin-time journey ” = 20 
miles, “ a supper-time journey ” = 32 miles. In Hosur Taluk 
kommina kugu, the distanoe that the hugle known in Kanarese 
as kommu can he heard, is used for a distance of about 2 
miles. Madakku-duram, or anaippu- durum, signifies the distance 
that the furrow is driven before the plough is tuimed (about 50 
yards). Tho word kadu, “field,” is also used to describe distance. 
“ Calling distance ” is of course a familiar expression. Similar 
terms are used in Telugu and Kanarese. 

In selling cloth, Kaikolars use the word madi to indicate a 
long piece consisting of 8 pairs of men’s cloths or 4 female oloths. 

In measuring land, the square of any long measure was, in the 
time of Bead’s Survey, called gmta in Telugn or Kanarese, and 
kuli in Tamil. In the Baramahal for both Wet and Dry lands 

^ The Mdam corresponds to the well-known ■“ oosa" of Hindustani (= San- 
skrit krdsam, Kan. hardari, Tel. amada). ThedmadaiB made np of 4 parugus 
(oolloq^nial paruvu) and each parugu contains 2,000 nilnvua. 
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a cliain, 33 Bngliali feet in length, was u.snnlly adopted, exactly 
half the length of the chain now iisod in Survey, which, when 
sqnared, is equal to .jJg- aero. The Baramahal gunta or Jcuii there- 
fore = fig- acre. It was subdivided into 16 annas. 

In the Talflighat taluks a variety of guntas existed, and the 
measurements used for Wot and Dry lands wore different.^ 

In Raaipnrrim and Oheiinagiri, three different standards 
were adopted for Drylands, viz., (1) a “ double gmta,” twice that 
of Attnr ; (2) a “ single ejantn " of the Salem standard ; (3) the 
Ooiinhatore balhh, 90 fathoms square = 8'6 acres. In parts of 
Pennagarain, Dhannapnri and Tenkarai-Icottai, the Omalnr stand- 
ards were adopted. Tho kuU in Hosur Taluk was 36 feet square. 

The Paimash terminology survives in Mittas, In Rasipuram 
Division tho “ Wfa/i ” is still oalled and 100 “little 

kulis^' make one “big kuW” or “ In tho south of the 

Diatrieb tho seg varies from 1'75 acroa to 2-50, and a big and 
little sey are recognised. Tho “ vallams vary from 5 to 8 
acres. In Attfir thoro survives a Jeani (Anglioa “ cawney ”), 
which is 1T2 acres near Q-angavalli, and 1 aero elsewhere. In 
tJttankarai an anna (xV is defined as a space sufficient to 
grow a plantain. In out-of-the-way places the old system of 
estimating area by the quantity of seed required to raise a crop 
on it still survives. In Krishnagiri Taluk a Icandagam viraippadu 
= 5 acres. So in tho southern taluks a “ five' poihi field,’' an 
“eight vallam field” are spoken of. A mndaltku or ’•■‘turn'” 
(apparently of plonghing-cattle) = J acre. Anaippu is explained 
as the area that can bo plougliod by 2 pairs of cattle in a da,y, and 
varies from half to one acre. Er-nlavu (a “ plough’s-ploughing ”) 
is a similar terra. Tlie pangu, (“ share ”) still exists in Inam 
villages, and is said to equal 16 acres in Dry land, and 2 
to 2^ in "Wot. The term is vague, however, for it signifies 
merely the sliaroa into which a oommon holding is divided among 
coparceners.” 


1 Looality. 

Wot or 
Dry. 

Size of gunta or kuU, 

AoroB. 

Salem 

Dry 

61 X fill fathoms of 8 ft. ... 

3-82 

Balar 

Wet 

29 X 29 ft, 

■010 

Talata now inoludori "I 
in Tiruohongodn t 
and Oraalur. J 

Dry 

Wet 

21 X 24j iafclioms of 

32 X 32 ft 

■S40 

■023 

AttUr ... 

Dry 

30 X 36 fathoms of B ft. dj in. 

1 1-209 

VlraganuT 

Wet 

0x9 I'afchonia of G i't. 4^-^ in. 

•0766 

lliLsipiirani ... ...1 

Ohennagii'i J 

Wot 

32‘072 ft, square 

■024 


“ Tlie karai ig a larger diviaion of ooparoonary land, and is supposed to 
oontaiii Dry, Wot and ttardon fields. 'I'lie karai is divided into pangus. 
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The ryot’s division of time is an epitome of his daily life. 
About two hours before day-break is “ the time when Venus 
-rises” (if Venus happens to ho a morning star). Shortly after 
this comes “ first cook-orow.” If he has a garden to he irrigated, 
it is now (4-30 a.m.) “ haling time.” Half an hour later comes 
“second cock-orow.”^ Then there is light in the east, “the 
earth becomes visible,” “the sky gi'ows red” and day breaks. 
These expressions convey as definite a moaning to his mind as 
hours and minutes do to those who are used to them. When the 
sun is “ one mar (fathom) high ” it is “ time to yoke the morning 
plough.” Breakfast-timo varios in different localities, according 
to the habits of the people of the place. It ranges between 7 and 
10 A.M. and is variously described as “early /canji time,” “ morn- 
ing porridge time” (Tamil toZi = ragi pudding), “ the time 
for eating last night’s rice ” (literally “ old-rice-time”). Between 
8 and 9 a.m. the sun is “ one palmyra-tree high.” Between 10 
and 11 A.M. is the “ time when cattle are let out for grazing.” 
With noon oomes “ uchi-kalam'’ (literally “crown-time”), “the 
hour when the sun is over the crown of the head.” Some time 
between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. the mid-day meal is eaten, at “ hot 
rice time ” or “ full-moal time.” Between 1 and 2 p.m. is the 
hour when the sun begins to decline (adi saya). In the heat of 
the day cattle are allowed to rest, but towards 3 p.m= is “the time 
when the cattle are driven out.” The “ hour for yoking the 
evening plough ” follows immediately, while at home it is the 
“ time wlieu in a big household they pound kambu ” or “ begin 
to prepare tbo evening meal.” The downward course of the sun 
is measured again in terms of a “ palmyra tree ” or “ fathom.” 
Then oomes “ the time when the evening grows dim ” (Tamil 
= malai masanga) “ the hour when lamps are lit,” “when writing 
cannot he read,” " Hirannya’s hour,” the hour when that 
Demon met his death at the hand of Vishnu, the Man-Lion, 
{Amra-sandhya-velai). 7 p.m. is “ the hour when the field 
labourer comes home.” “ Pudding-time ” follows, and shortly 
after one of the household takes food to the watchers in the pens ; 
“ sheep-fold meal-time.” Last comes the “hour when the village 
becomes quiet '’ (^Ha,mii=ur-adangum-neram), and the night watch- 
ers leave for tho cattle-pens and sheep-folds (Tamil ^ patti-al- 
neram, literally the “ pen-man-honr,” a terseness of expression 
not easy to improve upon). The word jamam, which properly 
means a watch of 3 hours’ dm'ation at any time of the day or 
night, is applied in Salem District to the hour of mid-night, The 
old vernacular divisions of time are almost obsolete. Even the 
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nSllgai of 24 minutes is not oommonl^ spoken of, A ryot, when 
asked at wliat hour of the dn,y an event took place, will usually 
point to the position the sun then occupied. The rising and set- 
ting of the moon are useful aids to memory, and people who live 
near railways fix time hy the passing trains. Eyota who come to 
Ooru’t sometimes show a familiarity with hours and minutes which 
their status hardly warrants, a familiarity which is not seldom due 
to “tutoring.” Very few people can tell the time hy the stars. 
In distributing water from irrigation channels, two systems are 
in vogue to time the “ turns.” One is by the Icinni^ a small brass 
howl with a minute hole in the bottom of it, which is floated on a 
chatty of water and sinks in about 20 minutes.^ The other method 
is for the Nirganti [as the person who distributes the water is 
called) to calculate the time by moasuring his shadow. 

On taking charge of the “ Coded Districts ” in 1702, Eead 
and his Assistants were hampered in their administration with a 
“ various and perplexing currency,” which Read did his best to 
“annihilate.” Both tho Hindu system of pagodas and fanams, 
and tho Mughal aysbom of molinrs and rupees were in vogue, and 
moat puzzling varieties existed of each denomination of coin. Read, 
writing in 1794, gives a list of 29 different gold coins, 15 silver 
coins and 8 copper coins in which revenue clues were tendered. In 
the northeru part of the District rents were at the time expressed 
ill Kantiraya (“ Kanfceroy ”) fanams, and in the south in “ G-opali 
fanams. The former represents tho famous mintage of Kantlrava 
Narasa Raja of Mysore ( 1688 - 69 ), tho origin of the latter is 
uncertain. The pagoda {mrclhan) existed as far back as the 
Ohalukya period, and derives its vernacular name from the fact 
that it was impressed with the symbol of a boar, one of the iiiear- 
nations of Vishnu, and the crest of Ohalukya as well as Vij'aya- 
nagar Idngs. No pagodas were actually minted by’ Kantlrava 
Narasa Raja, but accounts wore kept in terms of an imaginary 

1 Soo p. 23G. 

“ Eegarding tho “ Gopiili ” fauam Hr. T. DoBikanbarinr, Diwan JJahadiir, 
writes : — 

A “ Gopoli ” fanam woig'liini; moro than 6 grains is rcuordod as having been 
roooived in tho Madras Governmont Central Museum in 1874 from tho Salem 
District. Neither Captain Tufnoll nor Dr. Gnraon da Ounha, both of whom have 
published thoir fanams, nor Sir 'Walter Elliott, has allndod to tho “ Gopali.” In 
the Bangnohnri-Dosilcaohari collflctioii is a fannin with the (iguro of “ Hrishna 
with tho flute '’—''VonagOpalii "in Sanskrit— on tho ohverso, and the Niigari 
legend “ Mva," standing for ‘'Samvat,” on tho rovorao. Tlio fanain with 
Biich an ohverfic was probably known in common parlanoo as tho " Gopali." 
Ohalukya fanams occur now and then in tho Saloni, lieJlary and Bangalore 
Districts along with “ Kanteroys." Tho fanam with the figure of Gspiila ahuve 
referred to was probably of the tiiuoa of oiio of tho later Chalukyas. ” 

The Madhwa-espala-chakra is reforrod to in the Ettapphr Susanam of 
X714 (Vol. II, p. 298). 
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Goin valued at 10 of hia fanama. At tto time of Haidar’s nguipa- 
tion, tie coins in general circulation were those minted by the 
Ikkeri Poligars of Hagar ( = Bediinr in Shimoga District, 
Mysore). On the capture of Bednnr in 1763 Haidar decided to 
issue his own coins, adopting the Bednnr pagodas as a model. 
Haidar’s pagodas were known to Head as Bahaduri pagodas. Tipu 
in turn issued his own pagodas, which became known as Sultani 
pagodas, and he also minted mohnrs and rupees, known respect- 
ively as Sultani Ashrafi and Sultaui or Imami rupees. The coins 
of Haidar and Tipu did not, it appears, obtain general recognition, 
for Munro. writing in 1796, surmises that all revenue accounts in 
the Baramahal were kept in “ Naggarie fanams ” (probably the 
same as the Ikkeri coinage of Bednur), tid Tipu substituted 
Eauteroy ” fanams in their stead. The rapid development of 
Pondicherry under Dupleix and his successors led to a large 
development of trade between Pondicherry and Mysore, and a 
heavy influx of Pondicherry rupees into the BaramahM in payment 
of goods exported, and to this is probably due the fact, alluded to 
by Munro, that, among the mercantile classes, rupees were prefer- 
red to pagodas. When the Company’s “Investment” was 
established in Salem, Bead was called upon to provide the Com- 
mercial Resident with Pondicherry rupees. By 1796, however, 
the coinage of silver at Pondicherry was disoontiuued,! and the 
Commercial Resident was asked to take Surat rupees in their 
stead. Meanwhile the pageda system was adhered to in the land 
revenue administration, and revenue accounts were kept in terms 
of pagodas, fanams and cash. An attempt wa.s made to establish 
the star pagoda as a standard, and on 29th June 1793, orders were 
issued to Mr. Benjamin Roebuck, Assay Master, to start a mint 
at Krishnagiri, and another at Salem, for the coinage of pagodas, 
fanams, Arcot rupees and duddus, the idea being to convert all 
specie tendered into Company’s coin.* The star pagoda was divi- 
ded into 45 maili fanams,® and the mailifanam into 80 cash. For 
the convenience of the ryots and Tahsildars, an elaborate Table of 
Exchange was drawn up, subject apparently to frequent revision, 
decla.ring at wbat rates, in terms of star pagodas, the many coins in 
circulation would bo accepted at Governmeut treasuries. Any 
attempt to reduce the list of ooins that could be accepted in pay- 
ment of Government dues was fraught with diEoulty. As Read 
pointed out, the various ooins were articles of trade, and their face 
value meant nothing. The value of any particular denomination 

' Ane. Sec. No. 259, of. Nos. 2d0, 247, 359 and 261. 

2 Both mints appear to have been working by August 1793. 

3 Even in Eabrnary 1796 the number of fanams to the star pagoda was not 
definitely fixed, and Munro protests against Read’s aotion in oaloulating 44 
fanams to the pUgoda. 
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of coin as a medium of exchange depended on 'whal people would 
give for them, and this “ market value ” fluctuated from time to 
time and varied from place to place. If G-overnmeut were to 
insist on the revenue being paid in one particular kind of oiirrenoy, 
the ahroffa would be sm-e to buy up the available coins of that 
currency, and, by creating a “ corner,” they would inflict great 
hardship on the public. The eatablislimont of mints was a failure ; 
not only was it expensive, it made matters worse, for the 
Company’s coin itself became subject to fluctuations in market 
value. In Ifasli 1204-05 (1794-6) there was a very considerable 
rise in the value of silver with respect to gold, a rise attributed by 
Bead to tlio discontinuauce of the coining of rupees at Pondioherry. 
Hence in 1796 Ibe rupee was in far greater demand among all 
olassea than the star pagoda. The preference for silver was 
accentuated by tbo fact that there was a large proportion of filed 
and counterfeit star pagodas in oiroulaiion, and ryots ran a 
greater risk of being duped if they accepted pagodas instead of 
rupees in exchange for their produce. Throughout the southern 
taluks the rupee had, by J796, attained such general vogue 
that the Rovenuo oflicors settled Revenue demands with the ryots 
in terms of rupees, though for account purposes the amount was 
expressed in pagodas. Almost the whole of the gold coins tendered 
at the Government treasmios wore received from inorohants, and 
not from ryots. When a ryot borrowed 'from a merchant, he was 
paid in pagodas, but bound himself to repay the loan in rupees, 
and it was a common practioo for Patois and Talisildars to sub- 
stitute pagodas for rupees received in the collection of revenuo. 
The Kantaraya and Gopali fanams had by this time almost passed 
out of circulation ; in tho oarly years of Read’s administration 
thoso that wore received in collections wore re-issuod to the troops, 
a proceeding ■which created so much dissatisfaction that it was in 
1794 decided to stop the receipt of them. The coins issued from 
the local mints never attained popularity. Krishnagiri pagodas 
had actually been rejected both by the Revenue Treasury at 
Madras and by the Paymaster in Salem District. The mint at 
Salem appears to have been closed by 1795. Early in 1796 Munro 
recommended that all the Erishnagiri pagodas shoi^ddbe called in 
and received at their actual value, and re-ooinod at Madras, and by 
M arch in the same year the mint at Erishnagiri was discontinued. ^ 


I Lottev from G-ovornmont to Board of Boveaue No. 182, dated 20th March 
1706, There woro three coinag’os of pagodas at Krislinajjiii. 'J'ho first issue 
numbered only G,78S, tho seoond (which contained an excess of pure gold of tho 
weight of 2 rtigi grains) numbered 17,173, and the third (which bad an exooBs 
of H paddy grains’ weight above the Madras standard) numbered 14',875, (Soe 
Ane. Becorda.') 
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In February a notification of Jtead’s bad reduced the number 
of coins in which revenue payments would he accepted to 
17, namely, star pagodas, Fabadnri pagodas, Snltani pagodas, 
Ikkeri pagodas, Old and New Porto Novo rupees, Old and New 
Arcot rupees, Old and New Pondicherry rupees, Company's 
rupees, Imami rupees, Kantaiaya and Raja Gopali chakrama, 
inaili fanams, elephant pice ^ and Krishna pice. 

The revenue accounts of the Salem District were written np in 
terms of star pagodas, fanams and cash, till well on into the nine- 
teenth century, hut meanwhile the Company ’srnpees were steadily 
gaining ground, and in 1835 the controversy was settled once for all 
by the adoption for all India of the Madras rupee of 180 grains. 

The memory of the old notation still lingers. Old people still 
reckon in the “ pagoda ” (vardhan) of 3|- rupees, and poorer 
classes in the duddu of 4 pies, six of which make one panam, the 
general name for a two^anna piece. Thus a half- anna piece is 
popularly called duddu or innam. The pie is known as 
dambidi throughout the Baramahal; less generally so in the 
southern taluks, where kasu is the usual term, andpafsSis also 
used. lu Atlilr, however, Icasu = 2 phes. JalU is another 
name for a pie. In tlttankaxai a three-pie piece is called ckinna 
duddii. In Hosur and the Baramahal two pies are called 
daggani. A two-anna piece is called beda in Hosur, and “ big 
anna ” (Telugupedrfa ana) in parts of Krisbnagiri, In IJttankarai 
tbis same coin is c^Weickima panam to distinguish it from periya 
panam, a terra applied to the four-anna piece. This last coin is 
known in Hosur as pdvala. The popular term for a sound coin as 
distinguished from a counterfeit is kumpani panam (Company's 
money). 


1 The ]Sl 0 [jhatit Pico (Ane-Kaen) was first ooiuod by Ki'isbna Eiija of Mysore. 
( 1713 - 1731 ). 
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CTIAPTltlE YU. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

lloADB — History of maintonunoo — Mr. Orr — Kuad Cobs — Mileage — Trank Hoads 
Shevamy Hills — Avaniios— Bridgos— Eorrios. Hailways — ITamina Peoder 
Linos — Railway Projects. Post Oi'riCE. Telugraoub. 

Tee British were not the first road-makera in India. Tipu’s 
road-engineering was of no moan order. The best known road 
associated with his name ran through tho wild broken country on 
the left hank of tho Kaveri to tho west of Ilostir and Dharmapuri 
Taluks. The route lay from Denkani-kota via Anohotti and 
Gcratti to Pontiagnram, thence via Moraaara-halli and Donnaknt- 
ta-halli to tho Toppnr Eiver.i 'VVlierover this road passed over 
rook or undulating ground, all vestiges have hoou washed away hy 
over a century of rain. There are level stretches, however, still 
well preserved, and marked by fine avenues. A portion south of 
Penuagaram would even now be fit for a carriage road, and tho 
road can be traced for some distance near Anohotti, and again at 
Morasara-halli. Another important road of Tipn’s time was that 
oonnecting Krishnagiri with Bndi-kota, a once important fort in 
Mysore State, seven miles from Bowringpet railway station. It 
is still called Dandu Oni or the ” Army Boacl." ^ Tho favourite 
Ghat used hy Haidar and Tipii for access to the plains was that 
via Eaya-kota, Palakodu and Toppnr. The route via Singarapet 
was also used hy them. 

The importanoe of road raaintouanoe did not esonpo Col. lloacl, 
and by 1802 as many as 156 miles of road had been laid down 
round Salem, and planted with avenues throughout. Little 
further was done, however, till Mr. Orr assumed charge of the 
District in 1829. 

To Mr. Orr tho District is indebted for its chief roads, grandest 
avenues, and a number of well-built rest-houses known as “ Orr’s 
Choultries.” By 1836 Mr. Orr had made 316 miles of high-road 
at an average cost of Es, 134 per mile, besides 376 miles of cross 
roads ; 20 bridges were built, and 196 atone dams were made, at an 


1 Be Vol. II,p. 109. 


“ Sq 3 Vol. II, p. 108. 
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aggreg'ate cost of Es. 14,026. Tlie initial expenditure was made CHAP. VII. 
almost wholly on his own responsibility, and “no better proof Hoads. 
could he given of his success than the estimation in which his 
work was held by the natives, who voluntarily agreed to tax them- 
selves for the maintenance of these roads.” This voluntary tax 
of one rupee per cart was first imposed in 1836, and continued till 
April 1860. But this was not all. Mr. Orr induced the ryots to 
jilant avenues and topes. Under the system introduced by him, 
the number of avenue trees planted np to 1842 amounted to 
129,414, the number previously existing in the District being only 
32,960, and the number of palmyra trees planted amounted to 
1,819,161.^ The ryots were permitted to enjoy the usufruct of 
the avenues and topes they had thus planted on the understand- 
ing that they should keep the roads in repair. “ In those days it 
was a far cry to Madras, and as a rule what ' master pleased ’ 
was done. Old ryots still tell the tale of the ‘ zulum ’ made hy 
the irascible Collector, whose horsewhip ocoasionally made 
Ramaswami wince ; but generations of grateful travellers and the 
sufferers themselves in the end testified to the profit and comfoi’t 
derived from these travam foreia.” ^ 

After Ml'. Orr left the District in 1838, the villagers did not aot Hoaa Cess, 
up to their obligations, Government contributions proved inade- 
quate, and the roads soon fell into disrepair, their upkeep had 
before long to be taken over by Government. To meet the 
increasing cost, Government in 1859 imposed a cess of 2 per cent, 
of the land revenue on all lands which enjoyed the benefit of 
Mr. Brett’s Taram Kammi, the fund so formed to be expended by 
the Colleotoi' and the District Engineer on “ District Eoads,” tbo 
trunk roads still being kept up at the cost of Provincial Funds. 

In 1865 an Act was passed legalising the cess at six pies iu 
the rupee on all lands in occupation, under whatever tenure held. 

This Aot was superseded by the Local Fund Act lY of 1871. 

Meanwhile the roads had for years been a bone of contention 
between th e Eevenue officers and the Public "Yorks Deiiartment, 
the former affirming that they did the wmrk cheaper and better 
than the professional department. For some time the work of 
maintenanoe was divided between the two departments, the 
tendency being gradually to transfer roads from the Department 
of Public Works to the Oolleetor. FinaEy iu 1880 the Local 
Fund Department assumed entire responsibility- 

The mileage of roads in the whole District rose from 1,189 
in 1871-2 to over 1,828 in 1912—13. The figui’es for the 


1 S.D.M., Vol. I, p. 890, 


®S.D.M„ Vol. I,p. 196. 
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OEAP. VII. District as at prosont oonstitutod, are shown in the suhjoinecl 
Koads. statemant. 


Mileage. 

Taluk. 


Mileage 

Slat Maroli 1911, 


Niiuibei' of 
niiloa and 
furlonpa 
per 10 
square 
miloa of 
area. 

Village. 

Taluk. 

Dieti'ict, 

Total. 



M. 

If. 

M. 

v. 

u. 

It. 

M. 

If. 

M. 

r. 


Salom 

47 

7 

40 

6 

129 

2 

217 

0 

2 

2 


OinalQr 

21 

4 

74 

G 

69 

3 

156 

5 

4 

0 


Tirucliflugodu 

.SI 

1 

80 

1 

70 

3 

193 

6 

3 

G 


Attar... ... ... 

22 

1 

71 

3 

63 

3 

166 

7 

1 

7 


Dluirmapuri ... 

18 

2 

23 

0 

136 

3 

177 

6 

1 

7 


ICi'iehnogiri ... 

29 

3 

67 

2 

131 

0 

218 

3 

3 

1 


'Crttankarai 

2(1 

3 

110 

1 

88 

0 

22-1 

i 

2 

4 


HosHr... 

10 

7 

71 

3 

76 

2 

157 

4 

1 

3 


Total ... 

207 

4 

63.4 

6 

750 

C 

1,601 

7 

2 

4 


In addition to this, somo 92 miles of road are maintained by 
the Porest Dopartmenb,^ 

Trunk Before the constrnction of railways, the Baramahal was the 

tri-jnnction of three of the most important thoroughfares in the 
Presidency. 

1. The M.adras-Oaliout road enters the District near Mattnr at 
mile 150^ and passes through Mattnr, Irnmattnr, Dharmapnri, 
Toppur, Omalur, Taia-mangalam and Sanharidrng, quitting the 
District hy the Knmara-palaijam bridge, opposite Bhavani, at 
mile 246|. 

2. The Madras-Bangalore road branohes off from the Calicut 
trunk road at Vaniyambadi, and passes through Bargur, Krishna- 
giri, Sulagiri and Hosur, leaving British territory at the 193rd 
mile, in the limits of JujumSi village. 

3- The easiest, though nottho shortest, route from Bangalore to 
Malabar, passes through Hosur, Enya-kota and Palakodu, joining 
the Madras trunk road at Adaman-kottai at mho 182J. 

In addition to these three routes the branch route from 
Omalur to Salem affords communication via Attur with Cuddalore, 
and via Namakkal with Trichinopoly, Another useful route is 


Vide page 287. 
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from Krishnagiri throiigli Mattirr and Singarapet to Cuddalore, 
tliough in the early days of British rule it was much infested 
with robbers. Later on, a more direct route with Madras was 
opened by the road from Tiruppatttir to Salem via Uttankarai, 
Haiur and the Manjavadi Ghat. 

The Sbevaroy Hills are well supplied witb roads. From 
Salem aoceas is easily obtained, cither by tbe New Gbat road, 
praeticable for earts or even motor-cars, or the Old Ghat, stiUused 
by pedestrians, horsemen, chair-coolies and pack-animals. Bridle- 
paths ascend from Kadaiyampatti and from the Manjavadi Ghat. 
A road, suitable for wheeled traffic, runs from Yercaud, via Craig- 
more and Vellalatadai, to Oanvery Peak, and another from 
Yercaud, via Ilopeville, to Mangalam,the circuit being completed 
by a road from Mangalam to Cauvery Peak, constructed by Mr. 
S. M. Hight at bis own cost. The New Vaniyar Eoad, from 
Yercaud to the Manjavadi Ghat, was finished in 1908. 

When tho Madras-Calicufc railway was under construction, 
it was hoped that Malldpuram would be tbe centre of Sbevaroy 
Hill traffic, and a railway station of unusually large dimensions was 
begun. .In a ghat road was constructed by the Forest 

Department, which it was intended to develop into a regular cart- 
road for the conveyance of railway fuel, timber and bamboos. Its 
course ran from Mallapuram up the Veppadi valley, from the 
head of which it rose by zigzags to Muluvi, The total distance 
from Mallapuram to Yercaud was 19 miles (Mallapuram to the foot 
8 miles, ascent to Muluvi 3 miles and from Muluvi to Yercaud 8 
miles). The project was eventually abandoned, the zigzag portion 
of the traok is now thickly overgrown with jungle, and much of 
the revetment is washed away. 

Tbe New Gbat road was begun in April 1900. The road 
was opened for traffic in December 1902, though the work was 
not completed till March 1903. The new road branches off from 
the road from Salem to the foot of the Old Ghat at the sixth 
furlong of tho fifth mile. For nearly six miles it ascends steadily 
without a turn. It tliru begins to zigzag sharply up the face of 
the great rook mass on which Mundagambadi is situated, and 
after fcweuty-two turns it reaches the bund of the Yercaud lake. 
The total length is 12 m. 6f. 180 ft., tho ruling gradient one in 16. 
There is one girder bridge of 40' span, another of 66'. The actual 
cost was Es. 3,71,000. To secure an unfailing supply of water for 

^ The conati'uction ol the Mallapnrain Ghiiti'oad was first recommended by 
Asaiatant Surgeon. England, who died of fever oontrnoledin tho survey of tho 
Shevaroys in 1824, The road is said to have been aanotioned between 1840 and 
1850, and 3 miluB -WBre oonstructod, when owing to tba outbreak of the Mutiny, 
the Bohemo was dropped, 


CHAP. VII. 
Boads. 


Sbevaroy 

Hills. 
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CHAP. VII. road repairs in dry wcatlier, there ia an clahorato arrangcmont 
Eoads, of pipes, filled partly by gravitation from the Yorcand lako, partly 
by an aoromotor pump. Tho construction of feeder roada -was 
undertaken by tho Public Works Department. Tho coat for 31 
miles 4 furlongs 600 feet of road was Es. 88,179. 

Avenues. No less than 1,068|- miles of road, over three-fifths of the total 
mileage, are provided with avenues. Tho finest avenues are in 
the Baramahal, and arc composed of tamarind, relieved now and 
again by banyan. The tamarind is more satisfactory for hardinoaa, 
shade and produce, as the banyan is apt to fall in high winds. 
Tamarind docs not thrive well in Hostir and pun gam is a poor 
substitute. Perhaps the grandest stretches of avenue in the 
District are on the road from Mahendra-mangalam past Palakodn 
to within a short distance of Dharmapnri. There are some fine 
trees on tho trunk road uea.r Poda,r, in IJttankarai Taluk, and 
south of Toppur in Omalur Taluk, and close to Salem itself, the 
station road between Plastampatti and “ Charing Cross ” being 
remarkably pictorosqiuo. 

The produco of tho avonuos is a most valuable asset to tho 
Local Funds, though it fiiictnaloa in a startling manner. At the 
beginning of 1910-1911 it was estimated that tho avenues con- 
tained 180,705 trees. The avonues in tho Sub-Col] eotorate were 
first rented out in 1865 by Mr. Thomas, then Sub-Collector, on his 
own authority, and in tho following year tho Board authorised 
the renting out of all the avenues in tho District. This resumption 
by Grovernment of tho usufruct of trees which Mr. Orr had 
guaranteed to the villagers caused much heart-burning, and the 
question of the right of tho ryots to the avonues was mooted in 
1872 and decided against them, hut in ignorance of tho real reason, 
which was that tho duty of maintaining tho roads was no longer 
exacted from tho villagers.^ 

Bridges. A traveller passing through the District along tho trunk roads 

from Bangalore to Madras via Sulagiri, to Caliout via Toppur, or 
to Ouddaloro via Salem, will find tho route within District limits 
oomple holy bridged, the bridges near Paranda-palli,^ near Kurnbara- 
palli,® at Bargur, Toppur, Kumara-palaiyani, Omalur, Salem, Krish- 
napuram, Attur and Talaivasal being substantial enough for all 
ordinary traffio. Tho Ponnaiyar is also spanned by a good bridge 

^ When Mr. Dalyell visitod Nattram-pulli on Ahkari duly in 18V6, an old ryot, 
Dko liad planted the avenue in Mr. Orr’s time, advanood his claim, but when Mr. 
Dalyell asked him if it was not true that in former times those who enjoyed the 
usufruct of the avenues ropairod tho roada at thoir own cost, the aged cultivator 
put his hand on his month and said “ Appah." 8.D.M., I., 19£ 

‘ Four miles east of HosOr. 

° Seven miles north-west of Krishnagiii, 
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at Bagalur, aucl the minor streams which cross the triangle Hosiir- CHAP, vii, 

Tali-Donkani-kota arc provided with suitahle culverts. Other Roads. 

routes, however, have heen neglected, the lesser streams are crossed 

by the causeways known as “ road dams ” or “ Irish bridges,” and 

the larger rivers present rather difficult fords, the most troublesome 

being those across the Penuaiyar at Vadakku-patti,^ Raveri-pat- 

nam,^ Irumattur, and Hanuma-tirtam, that over the Pambar at 

Singarapet, that over the Kambayanallur river at the village of 

that name, and those over the Sweta-uadi at Koneri-patti and 

Viraganur. 

The only rivers requiring regular ferries are the Kaveri and Ferries, 
the Penuaiyar. Proshos iu the Attur rivers soon subside, and 
traffic waits until the ford is practicable. The management of 
ferries was assigned to the Taluk Boards in 1897.® There are 26 
Taluk Board ferries across tho Kaveri, of which 11 arc in Tiruohen- 
godu, 4 in Omalur, 8 in Dharmapuri, and 3 in Hosur Taluk. 

Across the Pennaiyar there are two ferries iu Krishnagiri and four 
in iJttankarai.'* The right of collecting tolls on ferries for tho 
Fasli year is auctioned liy tho Tahsildar in the month of June. 

The bids are insignificant. Tho lease for ferries over the Kaveri 
conveys the right to collect tolls on the traffic passing from the left 
to the right bank only ; the proceeds of traffic from tho right to the 
left bank is the perquisite of Ooimbatoro Local Funds. The ferries 
are crossed by means of coracles (parisus). 

The Broad G-auge West Coast Branch of the South Indian EAiLffATs. 
Eailway runs through Sal 0 m_ District from north-east to south- 
west. It enters the District (Uitankarai Taluk) at the 145th mile 
32nd chain from Madras, and quits it at the 241st mile 32nd chain, 
covering a distanoe of 96 miles. There are 14 stations within the 
District limits, the first is Samalpatti, tho last Kaveri. From 
Samalpatti (1,261'46 ft. above sea-level) the gradient descends to 
the Pennaiyar and ro-asoends to Morappur (1,305’03 ft.) and 
Mallapuram (1,386-69 ft.). The highest point is reached, on a 
gradient of 1 in 300, at mile 1874- (just beyond L5hur station) 
where it is 1,508-38 ft. above sea-level. The line then descends 
sharply (the gradient is 1 in 74)Ho Kadaiyam-patti (1,243-48 ft.), 

Salem (919-67 ft.) and MacDonald’s Choultry (783-59 ft.), rises to 
876'38 ft. at Sankaridrug, and descends again to 639-47 ft. at 


^ Five miles west of Ki’islmngii'ion the Eaya-kota road. 

^ A girder hridgo of 12 spans of 42^ feet each has BiDce heen built by tho 
District Eoaicl oyer tho Ponnaiyar fit EavGripatnem, 

3 G.O. No. 3'?G, Eeyenue, dated 29t}i July 1896. 

^ For details bgq t-lio Taluk Notices, Chapter XV. 

® The steepest gradient is 1 in 
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Emlways, 


Famiiio 

Feeder 

Linea. 


llailway 

Proioota, 


Erode. The onlj' b’idgos of note arc those over the Pennaiyar 
and Kavad. The latter is a girder bridge, with two clear spans of 
62' and 90 clear spans of 63' 8'. The former consists of 18 semi- 
circular brick arches, each of 30' span. 

'fhe railway was open for traffic as far as Tiruppattnr on May 
23, 1860. The section frona Tiruppattnr to Salem was opened 
on February 1, 1861, and that from Salem to Sankaridrug on 
Docemher 1 of the same year. 'Pho next section opened was 
from Sankaridrng to Podannr (May 12, 1862), 

'Ihc Taluks of Krishnagiri and JTostlr are served to somo 
extent hy the Bangalore Branch of the Madias and Southern 
Mahratta Jtailway (opened in 1864), the stations of Patohm, 
ICuppam and Malur being chiefly utilised. 

Two famine protective lines have recently been opened in the 
District, the first from Tirirppattflr to Krishnagiri (25^ miles), the 
second from Morappnr to Dharuiapuri (18'i miles) with an exten- 
sion to Hostir (54i miles). On the former line, there are three 
stations within the District limits ; on the latter lino, there are ten 
stations. The Kjishuagiri line was opened for traffic on 
September 18, 1905, the Dharmapuri line on January 18, 1906. 
They wore not constructed as paying investments, but to supply 
food to the Taluks of Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri in times of 
famine. The gauge is 2' 6", the highest gradient 1 in 66'G7, and 
the sharpest curve has a radius of 955'. In constructing the 
Dharmapur'i line sleepers of jarrah timber were tried, 'The 
Krishnagiri Eailway was laid with teak sleepers. 

'The Krishnagiri Bailway diverges at a sharp angle from the 
parent line till it leaohes the Tiruppattnr-Krishnagiri road near 
Periyagaram. Thence it runs parallel to the road, except where 
gradients and bends do not permit of its doing so. 

The Dharmapuri lino, on leaving Morappnr, skirts the high 
ground to the west, rising steadily, so that at 3-^ miles out 
it is 188' above Morappur. At mile 7 it approaohes close to 
the Dharmapuri road, and road and railway oross the same saddle 
between the 7th and. 10th miles at 200' above Morappilr, 
Between miles 10 and 15 a tortuous alignment was found 
nooessary at the foot of the hills. Prom mile 16 the lino falls 
by easy grades to Dharmapuri. 

A proposal to connect Hosnr with Bangalore is under the 
consideration of the Mysore Dm-har. A loop line has been pro- 
posed to oonnoot Dharmapuri with Krishnagiri via Palakodu and 
Kflveri-patnam. 

The District Board has levied a railway ooss at throe pies in 
the rupee on the annual rent value of all occupied lands since J nly 
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let, 1903, and the balance of this on Maroi Slst, 1913, amounted 
to Ea, 43,223 in oash, and Re. 5,31,100 in Grorernment securities. 
Tbe District Board is constraotiug a broad gauge line from Sura- 
maugalam Railway Station to Salem Town and proposes to 
extend the Rne from Salem Town to Attur on the metre gauge. 
This lino is eventually to bo oouneoted with the line which the 
District Board of South Aroot propose to oonatrnot from Ulundm-- 
pet to Ghinna Salem. Such a lino will bring Salem many miles 
nearer the aoa-board, link tho Diati-iot with the deltas of the 
Vellar and Kaveri, and provide an outlet for the surplus grain of 
Attur Taluk. The cost of the whole line from Shra-mangalam 
to Attur is estimated at Es. 14,21,545. 

Another project is under consideration, namely, to connect 
Salem with .Karur via Easipuram, Tattayyangarpatti, Namakkal 
and Nanjai-Mohauur with an alternative alignment from 
Namatknl to Samayapnram on the proposed Panruti-Triehinopoly 
chord . 

Till 1854 tho Oollcotor of tho District was in charge of all 
postal arrangements.^ Dykos writes “ The over-worked Ool- 
leotor-Magistrato is tho post-master, and the first step must he to 
give so troublesome an offiec a separate and distinct supervision, 
The postal arrangements for 8,000 square miles may fairly demand 
an undivided attention. The mails, for instanoo, are carried on 
men’s heads, each man running from 5 to 7 miles ; and to 
he freed only from this single branch of those duties, from the 
responsibility and tho trouble of overlooking so numerous an 
establishment as this, would itself be no small gain.” ^ The 
first general issue of postage stamps in India dates from Septem- 
ber, 1854, and in the same year the Postal Department was taken 
off the Collector’s hands.” In March 1875 the executive control 
of tho Salom Oollectorate over its District Post was transferred to 
the Postmaster-General, Madras.** 

For administrative purposes tho whole District lies within the 
jurisdiction of the Postmaster of Salem Head Office, who in 
turn is under tho Suporiuteudent of Post Offices, \7ellore Division. 


CHAP. VII. 

nAII.-ffAYa. 


Post Ojj-ice. 


1 No dotsiled informalion is availiiblo as to tlio postal ari'angsments in the 
District in in-B-post-oHicG days. A leltor .shown me by Mr. Mnhaiiimad Hnbibulla 
SabibjKhan Bahadur, of Krishnngiri, addrosBod to that town from Pondicherry 
via RayakOba, bears a post-mark Pondioborry 2Gfcb May 1812, paid 3 annas,” 
and another, datod KurnbakOnam, , June 2Gtb, IStfi, shows on the Knmbakooam 
post-mark a pre-paymont of 2 annas, and it also hears the Salom post-mark, 
with dato June 30th. This is fairly oboap and quick. 

® Dykes, p. 377, 

^ For Post OHico legislation, soe Acts XVII of 1837, XVII of 1861^, XIV of 
1860, and VI of 1898. 

* G.O. Noi 452, RevsTOO, dated 20th March 1875. 
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TEiuanAPua. 


The auh joined statemenli illustrates the increase in the work 
of the Post Oifioe since 1 86 1-62. 


Year. 

1 

Lettai's and post otirds. 

Packets. 

I^owspapers. 

1S6I-G2. 

275,235 

5,220 

2fi,4l9 

1910-H. 

4,460,092 

356,830 

184,674 


In the latter year the value of money orders issued was 
Rs. 15,66,264, and the total amount of Savings Bank deposits 
Es. 2,60,838. 

Telegraph stations wore opened at Salem and Hosur in 1884, 
at Yoroaud in 1889, at KrishnagirL in 1893, at Mattigiri in 1894 
atDharmapurL in 1895, at Tirachongodn in 1898, and at Silra- 
mangalam in 1908. 




Messages. 

Stations. 

Sont, 

Hocoivod, 

Reooipls, 

HosQr 

730 

818 

m, 

-140 

Mattigiri 

719 

730 

654 

Dkarmapiivi . . 

1,080 

1,8.58 

1,262 

840 

Krislinagii'i 

1,618 

1,814 

Salem 

13,407 

13,019 

5,604 

.Suramangalam, 

904 

1,012 

1,002 

Yoroaud 

1,361 

1,422 

802 

Tiruoliengodu .. 

1,059 

1,005 

648 

Itiuilway Stations. 

1,060 


843 


The offices at Ilosnr 
and Mattigiri belong to 
the Bangalore Division, 
that at Tiruchengodu to 
the Oalicut Division, and 
the rest of the District to 
the Madras Division. The 
relative importance of the 
several stations in 1910 
is shown in the marginal 
statement. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

SEASONS. 

Seasons. I’amines— I’amine of 1833— Famine of Igfifi— Famine of 18V7-78— (1) 
Till f.he end of 1870; (2) Jannavyto Septembev 1877 ; (3) September 1877 
to Ond of 1878— Increase of orinie — Effaot on Ecvenns— Famine of 1891-92. 
Fioods. 

The oaprioious natiHe oE the rainfall has already been referred to 
OH pp. 22, 23. Dry onltivatiou, on whioh alone the bulk of tbe 
population depends for food, begins with tbe showers of April and 
May, and tbo first orop matures with the rains of July and August. 
The second orop is sown as soon as the fii-st crop is harvested, and 
drought in October or November will rnin it. 

Hoanx and the Barainahal are more susceptible to drought 
than the Talaghat talnka, and of the latter, Tiruohengodu and 
Omalur are the first to sufEor. Attur and the Rasipuram Divisions 
are considered safe from famine ; the former is protected by the 
Vasiahta-nadi and Sweta-uadi, and the latter by innumerable 
wells with good sub-soil wator. At settlement, a deduction of 20 
per cent of tho gross outturn in the nortliorn taluks and of 15 
per cent in the Talaghat was allowed on account of vioissitudes of 
season. 

Tho danger of drought made itself felt as soon as the District 
oame under the Company’s rule, for famine threatened in 1792, 

and Captain Read established two poor-houses for a short period 

one at Tiruppattur and tho other at Pennagarain, 

Pour times during tbo ninotoonth oontury soarcity deepened 
into famine with all its terrible oonoomitants, namely, in 1833, in 
1866, 1877-78 and 1891-92. There was aoute distress also in 
1845 and 1857, dates which suggest a oyelio reourrenoe of famine 
onoo in eleven years. 

Tho cultivation season for Pasli 1242 (1832-33) opened favonr- 
ahly, and the ryots engaged aotivoly in field operations. Then 
the rains failed entirely, and utterly ruined tbe crops. In a short 
time “ tho price of grain rose 71 por oent., for there was famine in 
the neighbouring districts also, and the people robbed that they 
might live. They eagerly sought for tho wild fruits of the jungle 
and of tho trees that lined the wayside ; they turned up the oarth 
for suoh roots as possessed nourishment ; there was nowhere to fly 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Pamilie of 
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to, and tiiG oountiy was oovcrod -with the bodies of those who died 
of staryation. FourtoeiL thousand deaths were reported from 
cholera alone, which probably was not a tithe of the number that 
so fell ; and the siokness extended to the brute creation, for the 
cattle also were exterminated by herds.” ’ 

The actual mortality in this famine is not known. It is 
estimated that over 28 per oont. of the population perished.^ 

The famine of 1866 was by comparison “ a mere flash in the 
pan, but, while it lasted, it was sharj) enoug-h.” In 1864 and 1865 
rains were neither general nor timely, and tho year 1866 oponod 
with the District on the verge of famine. The early rains of 1866 
almost entirely failed. Tho publio health suffered, and cattle 
disease became prevalent. By the end of June the Collector 
reported that thousands of cattle had perished from want of 
water and pasture, and thousands of cattle wore in a dying state 
for want of food, and unable to walk.” Prices were almost beyond 
the reach of the poorer classes. In Tirnppatthr, tJttankarai, 
Erishna.giri and Salem, tho poor were using for food roasted 
tamarind seeds, jungle roots, aloes, and the fruit of priokly-poar. 
All the tanks and wells were dry. The diy crops, cultivated in a 
few places where slight rain had fallen, wero withering, and, almost 
everywhere, both wot and diy lands were left waste. Piivate 
suhaoriptious wore raised by the people of Salem for the relief of 
sufferers within tho town, and by July this took practical effect in 
tho opening of a “ Ka.nji-houso ” whoro 200 to 3,000 paupers wore 
fed daily. Tho example of Salem was imitated by several other 
towns in tho District, and further funds wero provided by the 
Belief Oommittoo in Madras, Tho priees of grain continued to 
rise, till in Septomhor ragi stood at 9 ^ soors per rupoo. Work for 
the able-bodied was provided, as far as possible. Fortunately in 


^ DyUen, pp. .I02-30di. 

® An interesting' iiioidont of this famino is tho stand mado liy tlio tlien 
Sub-Oollector, Mr. Oathonrt, ngainst tlio practioo of suhsidising indigenous 
religious institutions. Writing on 25tli August 1832, he says “Among tiio first 
official lettors I rsoeivod on coming to Saloin was one sanctioning lis. BO to be 
expended in each of tlio three taluks or (Ustriots under me, for the inyooation of 
rain. Rain is indeed mncli required; tho first oroirs havo been ulmoist lost in 
oonaequouee of the dofioionoy. I called the taluk servants to give .a report of 
what was done ; somo Brahmnue wore to engage in prayor to one of tlioir gods 
for ten or twelve days, standing up to thoiv nooks in water, that their dovotions 
might, I suppose, ho instant. Others wore to ho employod to avert tho anger of 
oertain planets ; and somo to propitiate other gods, the whole to he fod at the 
oxpenso of Govornmont, to bo suporinteuded by Govornmoiit servants, and to be, 
in every respect on tho part of Governmont, soaking for tho attainment of its 
revenuo by these means.” Mr. Cathoart declined to issue tho orders, and tho 
Oollector issued them on his bohalf. 
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October good rain fell) and ctdtivation started in good earnest. 
]3y Novemlosr ragi tad fallBii to 12-| soers per rupec^ and the crisis 
was over. The harvest was good, but though the human mortality 
was not high, it is estimated that 150,000 head of cattle perished 
from sheer starvation. 

The, famine of 1877-78 was the worst the District has ever 
experienced. *' The tail end of tho north-east monsoon failed both 
in 1873 and 1874.^ In 1875 the north-east monsoon was almost 
a total failure, ospooially the latter part of it, and in 1876 the 
south-west and north-east monsoons, on both of which tho District 
depends for its water-supply, failed almost complotely . The pinch 
began to bo felt in October 1876, but people still hoped. In 
November the failure of tlm monsoon became an established fact, 
grain dealers took alarm, and prices rose at a bound. On the 
average, for fivo years ending 1874, tho price of ragi in Salem 
was, from January to July, from 37 to 38 lb. per rupee, and from 
August to Dooomber it ranged from 35 to 40 lb. From January 
to Juno 1875 the staple was sold at 31 or 32 lb. per rupee. Trom 
July to Novombor prices rose to 23 lb., and between January and 
Juno 1876 tho price was from 20 to 24 Ih. From July a steady 
rise sot in, reaching 14 lb. in October, 10 lb. in November, and 9 
lb. in December, when tho famino was fairly recognised and 
starvation stared us in tho face on every side. 

“ The price list is not quite an index of tho scarcity, as 
quotations for dry grains wore often a more form, there being none 
in the market. The bulk of tho population was fod on imported 
rioo, tho price of which rose up in August 1877 to one rupee 
for 11 lb. and for a short period to ouo rupee for 5 lb. On one 
date, at tho market on tho Shovaroy Hills, the price actually rose 
to one rupoo for 2 11). For tho first nine months tho district staff 
was battling almost unaidod with tho famine. With the exception 
of one Bengal Oiviliau, whoso services wero chiefly utilised in 
trying magisterial oasos, a Staff Corps Officer, a Medical Officer 
on iuspeotion duty, and a Spooial Deputy Oollootor or two made 
up the sum of the assistance from outside. Meanwhilo the duty 
of providing au.d, superintondiug oamps, hospitals, works, kitchens 
and payments, tho iuspeotion and organisation of gratuitous relief , 
and, in fact, the whole burden and heat of the day, was thrown on 
the ordinary district staff. 

“It was not until Septomhor 1877, whoa 136,941 deaths had 
been rogiatororl, whou 307,776 of tho population wore being 
gratuitously fed, and tho south-west monsoon had failed, that the 
Viceroy’s visit boro f ruit. Then tho Public Works Department , 

)■ Tlio (loBOi'iption. wUloh Xollowa is Mr. LoFuna’a. 
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whose share in famine relief works had previously keen somewhat 
restricted, was more largely employed in providing work for the 
poor, and a floed of . famine offioers from all parts of India was 
poured over the District. The heavy rains were then setting in, 
and the burden and heat of the day were past ; but distress still 
prevailed, and the &eqtjteI(B of the great crisis were still strongly 
marked. It would be hard to exaggerate the horrors of that 
trying time, when cholera, starvation, small-pox, famine, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, dropsy and fevor wero claiming their victims by 
thousands ; the dead and dying lay so close in the oamp hospitals, 
that it was difficult to move without treading on them, and hard 
to distinguish the one from the other, and up to the pitiless sky 
floated the blaok or yellow-green smoko from the pyres on which 
as many as 24 bodies wore somotimes burnt together in a single 
oamp ; when the cattle lay gasping for breath, licking the dust for 
food, and when for miles not a drop of water was to bo found.^ 
The fruits of the avenue trees, the very leaves and grasses, the 
roots and berries of the jungles, failed to meet the demand ; the 
ties of maternal affaotion failed, and even respootable women sold 
their honour for food. But tho sufferings of tho people were not 
yet over. Tho survivors wero to a groat extent smitten, a shower 
of rain or a breath of cold wind smote them down by hundreds, 
guinea-worm prevailed to an extent nover witnessed before, and 
such was the depraved blood and vitality of the poorer olasses, 
that the slightest scratoh or abrasion turned into a spreading and 
sluggish uloor. 

“ The exoessivo north-west monsoon of 1877 drowned the 
crops ; blights, smut, and insoots, in quantities before unheard of, 
spofled or devoured tho residue. Then oamo tho locusts, almost 
shutting out the sky and covering square miles in their flight. 
The south-west monsoon of 1878 was also excessive, and tho 
kambu crop suffered heavily, the tender flowers being washed off, 
so that tho seeds oould not form. Then, again, from their fast- 
nesses in tho jungles and on rooky hill sides came the young 
locusts, in uniform of blaok and gold, marching in armies to the 
oultivatod fields, Tho Grovemment offioers of aU kinds did their 
heat to oopo with this last stroke of misfortune, but the ryots 
mostly looked on in helpless inaction, and would not struggle 
against their fate. Even this, however, passed away, and with 
tho north-east monsoon of 1878 oame the finest crop ever seen in 
the District ; stocks wero replenished, prices fell, numbers on 
works and relief feU off, and the weary officials wero at last 
released from their heavy tasks.” 


^ To save their cattle, rjota strippod their huts of thatch for fodder, 
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As the famine progressed, the jail population inoreased. In CHAP. VTII. 
1877 there were 6,688 admissions into the Central Jail and 18,913 L'aminis. 
into suhsidiar 7 jails. “ The jails and their oompounds were often inci-e"aB~of 
full to overflowing. ^ There was little need to guard the prisoners, criraa"” ° 
who fared bettor in jail than outside. Special buildings, often of 
the flimsiest oharaotor, had to be erected to house the enhanoed 
numbers, but there was little or no mortality which could be 
traced to overorowding.” ^ 

The subjoined statement ^ gives an idea of the rise and fall of 
the G-reat Famine ; — 
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^ Tho following* fig’uroB, whioli sliow tlio nu.pQl)OT of porsons ooDyictocl for 
various offenooa uncler tlio Indian Poiial Codo botweon 1875 and 1878, are very 
aigniflcQut : — 


Nature of offonco. 

1875. 

1876, 

1877. 

1878. 

Murder 

20 

16 

26 

14 

Culpable homioido 

6 

0 

13 

S 

Robbery 

27 

40 

230 

82 

Dacoifiy 

19 

231 

480 

129 

Douao-bi-oalting 

127 

218 

1,706 

733 

Tboft 

733 

1,372 

9,501 

4,015 

Oilier oilonoBB 

2,300 

2,683 

2,102 

1.073 

ToUl ,,, 

3,297 

4,477 

14,067 

6,954 


^ Tho nurahoi’ on relief uh Uio ond of Deoomher 1876 was 12,311, and the 
mimhor on gininihous roliof 1,062. Q^ho figures inlho etatem out are those for 
tho olo3Q of each month, and. n.ro taken from tho Report of tliePamine Commis- 
sion of 1879, Vol. IT, Oliap, ITT, 

U-l 
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In the tlu'ee yea,rs, FasHs 1287-9, tho number of processes 
issued for default of revenue was 765,000, and in 63,000 cases 
property Avas actually sold.i- Es. 8,50,000 - of the land revenue' 
had to bo remitted. In Pasli 1289, the amount of property trans- 
ferred by documents registered had risen froin Es. 19,35,733 
to Es. 24,88,568, owing, as the Registrar-General observed, to 
“ pressure of the famine inducing well-to-do classes to pledge or 
seU their lands.” Close on three-quarters of a million sterhug were 
spent on famine roHef in the District, and iJ50,000 from tho 
Mansion House Fund were scattered broadcast among tho people, 
It was found ncoessaiy to remit ns iwocoverable Es. 7,00,000, 
aj'roars of land rovenuo, in addition to the lakhs ah'cady 
remitted. Nor was this all, for the net ryotwari revouno, which 
was Es. 16,70,000 in 1874, had fallen in 1879 to Es, 13,33,500, 
a decrease of Rs. 3,86,500. 

The famine of 1891-92 was a small .thing compared with tho 
famine just described. The rainfall from 1888 to 1890 was below 
the average in the Taluks of Salem,'* Tirnoheugodn, tTttankarai, 
and Dharmapnri. Tho sonth-wost monsoon of 1891 failed, and 
by the end of Soptombor it was thought advisable to open tost 
works in tho four taluks. Work was started on four roads ; (1) 
Saukaridrug to Bdappadi, (2) Omalur to Ohinnappam-patti, (3) 
Dharmapnri to Hogena-kal, (4) Mallapuram to Papi-Eecldi-patti. 
Throo-fourths of the full task was exacted. A few weeks’ trial 
showed that no groat demand for work existed, oxooptin Tirucheu- 
godu Taluk, and by Novomhor 15 all the tost works wero closed, 
except that from Sa,nkariclrug to Edappfidi. l.’ho early rains of the 
north-oast monsoon of 1891 promisod favourably, cultivation was 
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„ 1287 ... 3,78,180 I „ 1280 4 . 2,604 

“ That portion which now oonatitntos Omalnr Taluk, 
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rosumecl, and pi'ices fell. In the middle of November, however, CHAP, VIII, 
tho rains ceased, grain merchants held up theii- stock, and prices rose PAMiNis. 

rapidly. Kitchens were opened at Salem and Tiinchengodn, and 

relief woi'ks were started all over Timehengodu Taluk. The 
Collector permitted Timehengodn ryots to cultivate diy crops on 
■wet lands at di’y rates of assessment, pro-vdded no water for irriga- 
tion was used. The situation remained unchanged in December, 

January and February. In March and April some showers f eh, 
from M ay tho season stea dily improved, and by July all anxiety was 
at an end. No gratuitous rcHef was given except in the form of 
cooked food. The Salem kitchen was closed on June 25, 1892, and 
that at 'liruchengodu on August 20. The Salem weavers were at 
first seriously afilected by a fall in the price of cloths. A grant of 
Es. 20,000 was sanctionedto purchase cloths for theii’ relief, but this 
proved unneoessar'y. Before it could be disbm’sed, a Nattukottai 
Ohetti, tho proprietor of a Salem bank, entered into an agreement 
with certain weavers of Gugai to pay them the cost of twist and silk 
used, as well as the usual money wages, on the condition that the 
weavers sold to tho bank all cloths manufactured by them for a 
period of two years. Following this example, the leading weavers 
of Shovapet made a similar arrangement with their local caste men, 
and the price of cloth again became normal. 

Floods on a large scale arc fortunately unknown. In May Floods. 
1872, and again in May 1871, the District suflerod from cyclones, 
which, though they did not, owing to absence of cultivation in 
thoso months, do much damage to the crops, caused terrible mortabty 
among cattle, and breached numerous tanks. In 1878 a “ plump ” 
of rain fell cast of the Mukkan-ur hill and washed away the railway 
embankment. Such excessive and concentrated rainfall does not 
appear to have been calculated for when the railway was built, as 
may be inferred from tho enlarged outlet provided when the 
bridges wore rebuilt. In November 1880, a cyclone played havoc 
in Attur Taluk. Thirteen anaikats on the Vasishta-nadi, five on 
the Bweta-nadi, and two important anaikats on other streams were 
washed away, and some twenty tanks were breached. The bridge 
across tho Vasishta-nadi near Talaivasal was destroyed, and 
many houses perished. The chief anaikat on the Sweta-nadi, 
however, at Viragan'ur escaped. Prompt measures were taken to 
repair tho damage. Temporary dams were constructed to replace 
tho breached anaikats, and these worked so ■well that not a single 
rupee of remission was required. Eebuilding of the anaikats 
began in February 1881, and by July 15 they were completed 
and the damaged tanks too were in working order. 

In tho heavy rains of November 1903, tbo Pennaiyai rose and 
swept away a portion of the Hos'ur-S’ulagiri road ; the water 
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CHAP. TUI, stood 12 ft. oyer tk Nedungal anaikat, tlio coping stones wore 
Hidods. loosened and the apron undermined; the Agrahiiram channel 
was seriously dj'sturhedj and the Public Works Department rest- 
house was flooded to a depth of 2 ft. The rising of the river at 
Eaveri-patnam destroyed several houses, and injured the irrigation 
channels which take their rise near by. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

General Health — P roTaloni diaeasca — Sore-eyos — Skin diaeaaeB— Dyaen ■ 

tery — Povera— Guinea-worm — Ofcliar diaeuaca— Cholera— Bma, 11-pox— Plague 

— Medical Inbtitdtionb — Sanitation — ^W ater-aapply, 

In tte open oonntry the air is dry, the soil well drained, the 
olimate healthy. Forest and hill tracts are feverish. In order of 
frequenoy, the diaeasca moat prevalent in the Disfcriot are those 
affeeting the eyes, the alrin, and the digestive system, and malarial 
fevers. Apart from malaria, the prevailing ailments are due to a 
want of personal oleanliness among the poorer olasses, to soaroity of 
good water, to a low standard of comfort, to indifferent food and 
had housing. 

From May to J nly there is iisnally an epidemio of “ sore-eyes,” 
sometimes lasting till September. Eye-flies are plentiful during this 
season, and are tho chief oarriera of contagion from one individual 
to another. Popularly the disease is attributed to the prevalence 
of high winds in the months when it is at its worst, some asoiihe its 
origin to the pollen of flowers, others associate it with the mango 
soason, Eye disease is tho heaviest item in the hospitals of Krish- 
nagii'i, Dharmapuri and Hoshr Taluks. In the southern taluks it 
is loss sovoro. “ Sore-eyes ” are supposed to he one of the main 
oanses of blindness. 

Skin diseases and ulcers are very common among the poorer 
classes. Skin diseases are worst in the dry and the cold ssasons, 
and are not so bad during tbo rains. Uloers am the heaviest item 
in tho hospital returns of the southern taluks ; in the Baramahal 
they yield preoedenoe to “ sore-eyes.” 

Dysentery prevails throughout the District, both in the amoebio 
and tho baoillary form. July to Ootober furnish the'greatest number 
of oases. Deaths from dysentery averaged over 3,000 per annum in 
the 9 years ending 1906, Ohronio dysentery is oommon among the 
poor, particularly in times of stress. It is popularly believed that 
tho arrival of the now grain in the market is a primary cause of 
digestive disorders. Intestinal worms give trouble throughout the 
year, especially in May. 

Of the'reoorded deaths in tho District, 34 per cent, are attributed 
to “fevers.” For tho years ending 1906 the average annual 
number of deaths from “ fover ” was over 16,500. The figures do 
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CHAP. IX, not flnctnats mnoh from year to year, the total of 25,000 for 1904 
GKNEflAi, bein^ quite abnormal. These fevers are mostly of malarial origin, 
and are moat prevalent in villages situated near forests, and on tho 
slopes or at the foot of hills. Tho oommon form in the plains is a 
mild type of intermittent fever, rarely attended by splenic enlarge- 
ments, and amen able to treatment, but in the junglos the tertian and 
quartan forms of intermittent fever, and bilious romittont fevers, 
attended by enlargements of the spleen and liver, with anaemia, are 
very oommon, and are muoh moro severe in type and injurious to 
health and life. On the hills the feverish season begins with tho 
hot weather in Maroli, and oontiuues till the rains havo fairly set 
in. Thanks to genorations of natural seleotiou, the Malaiyalis 
thcmsolves arc oomparatively fever-proof, hut to visitors from 
tho plains tho olimate is deadly. Yorcaud and the Grreeu Hills 
arc fairly immune, but tho rest of tho Shovaroys is as had as 
any part of tho Distrieb, as planters who ohose to livo on their 
estates know to their oost. Popularly, malaria on the Shevaroys 
is attributed to tho ooPfoo bloom. The light showers of April and 
May oerfcainly give a stimulus to the hroeding of Anop/ie/es. On 
other hills tho inoroaso of malaria in the hot mo].iths is asori’bod to 
the drying up of pond.s and streams, and tho ooiitaminatiou of 
drinking water by rotting leaves, for it is in February that 
deoidnous trcoa begin to oast their vercluro. In tho oastorn 
portion of Hosur Taluk fevor is at its worst from March to July, 
and abates with the south-west monsoon, Tho wostorn half of 
tho Taluk is fovorish all tho year round, but worst from Oofcober 
to Deoembor. In lowland tracts tho rains bring fover, tho dry 
season being fairly safe. Httankarai is tho most feverish taluk in 
the Diatriot. 

(juiuea-worm is common iu tho southern taluks, ospooially noar 
Tiruohongodn and Edappiidi. Tho northern taluks aro oompara- 
tivoly free. Scarcity of water iu the hot months noooasitatoa the uao, 
for bathing and clriukiiig purposes, of dirty, stagnant pools, which 
havo romaiuGcl undisturbed for tho groator part of the year, 
.lutormodiato hosts of tho worm (a spooios of Cyclops) abound in 
these pools. 

Leprosy is loss common iu Salom than in most districts, tho 
total numbor of lopors in 1901 being 401, or 1 in every 5,147 
persons, against a Presidency average of 1 in overy 2,848. It 
is rather frequently mot with among tho Malaiydlis of tho ITalrayan 
and Shovaroy Hills. Elephantiasis is unknown. Oases of yaws 
occur in the neighbourhood of Edappadi, Syphilis is as common 
as olscwhcro, but Malaiyalis (oxoopt on tho Shovaroys, whore thoy 
have clcgonoratcd), thanks to rigorous c&sto rostriotions, aro exempt 
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Tto proportion of deaf -mutes is a little atove, that of idiots a little 
helow, the Presidoucy average. 

Tho District is subject to epidemics of cholera, chiefly in the 
latter part of tho year. Of the 'deaths recorded in the District over 
a period of 5 yoars ending 1902, 10 per cent, wero duo to cholera, 
the average per mille of tho population being 2. Towns snflorod 
most, Salem itself recording nearly 5 deaths from cholera por mille 
of its population, a yearly average of 350. 

Cholera is irregular in its visitations. For instance, in 1901, 
over 18,000 attacks and 11,300 deaths were recorded ; in 1905 only 
21 attacks and 10 deaths. In tho former year 1,061 villages were 
aSeoted, in the latter only 7. llainfall does not seem to account for 
the dilforanoo, for though the fall in 1905 was 14 inches below 
normal, tho oholora attaoks in 1899, when the fall was about the 
same, numbered nearly 9,000. Tho worst months undoubtedly 
are December and January, and imxt to them come Novembor and 
February. It ia not safe, however, to generalise; for instance 
A.pi'il, usually a oomparativoly safe month, was - the heaviest of 
all in tho year 1898, with 1,125 attaoks, and in the same year 
December showed only 47 attaoks, and November none. 

Villages along river banks suffer most, owing to the practice of 
burying dead bodies in or near tho river-beds, and the general use 
of rivers as latrines. For example, in Attvir tbe disease usually 
breaks out in tho noighhouthood of BelCir in Soptomher, and follows 
the course of tho Vasishta-nadi, attacking village after village in 
regular sueocssion. Salem Taluk oontrihutes the largest number 
of attacks to tho District total, Attur stands next. Yet the local 
distribution of tho disease varies capriciously from year to year. 
Thus, in 1898, for every attack in Dhaj'mapuri there were 24 in 
Attnr, in 1901 for every a,l,taok in Atthr there wore 10 attacks in 
Dharmapuri. Hosur is comparatively immune from cholera, and 
the disease never assnmos an epidemic form on the Sheva- 
roys. Coolies somotimos contract cholera in the plains, and 
die of it at Yeroand, but tho disease never spreads. On the 
Eolli-malaia cholera is rare ; it is oooasionally imported, and being 
unfamiliar to tho Malaiyalis, it oroatos a great panic when it does 
OBour, hamlets are deserted, and corpses thrown by the wayside 
unhuriod. 

An epidemio may he short and sharp,’ or it may linger for many 
months. For instance, in Salem City in November 1900, there 


’ Aa many aa 10 iioi' cent, ol the iuliabitanfe of afair-aized village have heen 
alriolcen in a aiuglo night. 
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were 255 attacks, thongh'for the previous 8 months the town was 
free. The disaase aahsided before the end of the following Pehruarj, 
the attacks for the 4 months numbering 890. After 3 months’ im- 
munity, a second epidemic began, which lasted for 10 months, but 
the attacks numbered only 660 for this period. One of the severest 
epidemics on record was that of 1875. The first seizure was on 
August 16th, there was one attack on the l7th, 2 on the I8th, 12 
on the 19th. From the 2lBt the epidemic developed rapidly, and 
by the 28th a climax was reached, with 130 attacks and 58 deaths 
in the 24 hours. Till September 4th the disease was confined to 
the Fort, Grugai and Shevapet ; on So ptember 5tb it spread to 
Salem proper, beginning close to the bridge, and travelling from 
west to east. The epidemic continued severe throughout September, 
but by October 7th the number of attacks fell to a single fignm, 
and the worst was over. Between August 16th and September 28th, 
there were 2,039 seizures and 840 deaths. 

Small-pox may ho said to he endemic and the District is never 
entirely free from the disease. Its ravages vary much from year 
to year. For iustauoe the average number of deaths per annum 
for the nine years ending 1905 was 858. The figures show a 
steady rise from 205 in 1898 to 2,043 in 1901, and then a steady 
fall. Hosur Talnk usually suffered most, and the Baramaha.1 is 
worse than the Talaghafc. In 6 out of the 9 years, Salem City 
showed a clean sheet. 

It is commonly supposed that the Malaiyalis of the Kolli-malais 
are immune from small-pox. This is not correct, though among 
thorn small-pox does notassnmo a virulent form. Anyone attacked 
with small-pox is rigorously segregated for three months, one 
person only is allowed to attend on the patient, and this nurse is 
usually one who has either had small-pox himself, or has been 
vaccinated. While the patient oontinnos sick, Mari-amman is 
daily worshipped, bathed, and garlanded with margosa leaves. 
The water poured over the goddess is used for bathing the 
patient, who is also smeared with tho margosa loaves. Should 
the patient die, ho is buried on tho spot by his attendant, and no 
one else takes part in tho funeral ceromonios. ■ If ho lives, ho 
takes a bath at the end of three months, and is then allowed to 
rejoin his followa- 

Salom District is more exposed to tho ravages of plague than 
any other district in tho Presidency except Bellary, tho number of 
seizures up to 30th Juno 1911 hoing 21,498 and tho death-roll 
16,164, Tho cost of proventivo mcasuros between its first appear- 
ance in 1898 and the end of tho finauoial year 1910-11 was over 
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15|- lakhs.i Tko loss to trade aud iudusti-y is mcalculable. Fairs Chap.IX, 
and festivals liavG witiLorGd to oxtiHctioHj and local and municipal Gesbeal 
progress is crippled. The amount of clerical labour alone involved 
may be guoasod from the fact that between 1898 and 1903 some 
700,000 plague passports were issued. The source of infection 
is Mysore State. Salem is endangered in two ways. First, Hoshr 
Taluk is topographically and ethnically part of Mysore, and its 
peoples freely traffic and intermarry with those of that 
Stato ; secondly, the Baa'amahal is the recruiting ground for labour 
in tbo Kolar Gold Fields, and there is a constant ebb and 
flow of coolies and their relatives between the two. Infection 
usually begins to spread from Mysore with the rains, and makes 
headway in Hosur Taluk in September or October. It grows more 
acute in November, and is at its worst in the cold months, from 
December to February. After March, infection is almost eradi- 
cated, and with the next rains the disease is imported afresh 
from Mysore.^ 

The first case was imported into the District on August 28, 1898, within a 
fortnight of the outbreak in Bangaloro, bja woavor from that City, whose brother 
had died thoro ten days previously. Tliis was followed by scattered imported 
oases in the taluks o£ Hoatir and Krisbnagiri, which rose in October to 26 and 
in November to 35. At first most of the villagers exercised a wise quarantine 
against arrivals from the infected State, but tbo people of Mattiglii carried on a 
stealthy trade with Bangaloro, and at the end of November the disease became 
indigenous in that village. The spread was rapid. 

The usual methods of ovaouatiou and disinfection were resorted to, to combat 
the spread of tho disoaso, frontier inspection stations were eatablished on the 
principal routes from Mysoro, and nearly 3,000 persons wero inoculated. 


as. 

^ Provincial funds 6,05,299 

Local fends 7,0?, 730 

hfuuioipal funds ... 2,55,236 

The figures relating to ohargos met from Looal funds do not iuclude contri- 
butions from and to other District Boards. 

® Tho annual ravages of plague from its first advent are illnstrated in the 
sabjoined staleineut. 


Period. 

Suizni'OB. 

Deaths. 

Period, 

Seizures. 

Deaths. 

1898-99 

691 

436 

1905-00 ... 

150 

65 

1809-00 

919 

G87 

1900-07 ... 

307 

221 

1900-01 

1,602 

1,112 

1907-08 .. 

1,298 

976 

1001-02 

1,906 

1,291 

1908-00 ... 

530 

381 

1902-03 

5,702 

4,207 

1900-10 ... 

153 

nc 

igoa-odi 

1,283 

012 

1910-11 ... 

6,185 

4,328 

1904-05 

2,234 

1,090 

1911-12 ... 

1,492 

1,124 
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Mhuiual 

Ihstitutionh. 


Salem Oily experienced its first visitation in. April 1910. Tlie olliuax 
was renclied in November, in. wliich month VIS ati.nnks and 694 dcnlhs 
rvBvo I'ccorilod, tliongli some 43,000 inliabitfints bad qnitled the town. Prom 
Decoinber onwards tbe disease declined steadily, in I'ebrnarj 1011 tboro were 
only 11 oaeos, and in March only 2. The total number ol attaolca was 2,127 
and of deaths 1,721. An inoculation oanipaigii began in September 1910, 
arjd a good atart waa made with the inoculation of soino 40 Government officials. 
InoQulafcien was at first ciirriod on at aoloeted eonLres, 1 ho localitioa chosen being 
notified to tbe publio by hand-bills and posters. Private inoonlationa were 
uocnaienally arranged for at the residences of some of the loading oitizens. As 
the epidomie advanced from one quarter to another, all who were not inoculated 
wero oonipolled to evaouato, and they were not nllowed to return to their liouseB 
uiilosa they oonldproduoe certificates of inoculation. Special aiTaugoni 0 n.t 8 were 
made for weavers, and Its. 2,000 was distributed amung tbe more indigent 
members of tlio community, at the rate of 6 annas per adult and 3 annas per 
ohild of over 12 years of ago, aa batta to com2ion3atB them for being temporarily 
inoiqiacitatod for work by the effects of inoculatien. In all 11,800 weavers 
were inoonlatod, of whom ratlior- more than half reoeivcil batta. Tlie total 
uuinbor of operations performed in Snloin botween Septembor 1910 and April 
1911 was 52,140.1 

.'Botwoou the year 1875-76 and tJic year 1009-10 tlio mimbei' 
ol modical institutions in tho District rose from 5 to 26, the 
niimlior of in-patients troatod from a little imdor 500 to more than 
2,000, and the nnmhor of out-patients from just under 31,000 to 


^ The subjoined slatoniciit shows the rise and fall of the spitleniio, together 
with tho progress of inoculation. The figures speak for tliemsolvos ; — 


MonLh. 

Estimated popu- 
lation at end of 
each, month.. 

N’umber inocnla- 
ted — progres- 
sive total. 

(A). Attacks and (D) 
Deaths among 

Total. 

Inooulated , 

Gninoculatod. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

August 1910 ... 

73,000 




77 

61 

77 

64 

September ., 

63,000 

1,262 



299 

250 

209 

250 

October „ 

48,000 

10,720 

14 

11 

270 

255 

284 

266 

ITovombor „ 

30,000 

20,804 

163 

86 

585 

508 

748 

.504 

Doconibor „ 

34,000 

27,874 

15G 

65 

879 

338 

635 

403 

January 1911 

44,000 

39,103 

03 

59 

78 

76 

171 

134 

February „ 

50,000 

48,514 

7 

4 

4 

4 

11 

8 

March „ 

1)0,000 

62,440 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Total .. 



434 

226 

1,893 

1,495 

2,127 

1,721 


Tho nicrtaliljy amoug inocnlalos was B2 per cent, against over 88 per cent 
among the niiprotooted, 
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nearly 250,000 In tho Diatriot as reorganiaed the nnmlDer of 
medical inatitritions, Local Fund and Municipal, rose from 5 in 
1875-76 to 26 in 1908-09. Tlio number of out-pationta was 
just under 31,000 at the begiimiug of the period, and 227,527 at 
the end. In the District as roorganisod, medical institutions of aU 
kinds number 26, or one to about 73,000 inhabitants. Hospitals 
are maintained by Local Funds at Torcaud (ostabliahod in 1872), 
Attnr (1874), Tirnohongodu (1886), Harur (1876), Hosnr (1874)j 
Dbarmapuri (1874) and Krishnagiri (1874), with accommodation 
for 33 male and 26 fomalo in-patients. Tho Salem Mimicipal 
Hospital can hold 1 9 inalo and 1 2 fomalo in-patients. Police 
hospitals aro maintaiiiodby Govornmont at Salem (12 in-patients) 
and Hosni' (2 patients). There is also a hospital in the Salem 
Central Jail. Disponsarics aro maintained by Local Funds at 
Easipmam (LS88), Omalnr (1 888), Tammampatti (1889), Sankari- 
drug (1876), tirttankarai (1881), Ponnaganim (1887), Palakodu 
(1889), Tali (1889), Donkaui-kota (1887), liaya-kota (1800). 
One dispensary is kopt up by tho Salem Municipality. The 
Women and Children’s Dispensary at Salem was converted into 
the Alexandra Hospital for Women in January 1910, Y^h accom- 
modation for 12 in, -patients, besides 2 bode in tho matornity w-ard. 
Tho busiest dispoiisary outside tbo municipality is that at Easi- 
pnram, tho, slaokost that at Httaukai-ai 

ludirootly tho advent of plague has boon beneficial, as it has 
loci to tho ora]3loymnut of a provontivo staff of sanitary inspootors, 
which has donn much to iraprovo tho gouoral sanitary condition of 
the District when not actually engaged with a pbguo ojhdemio. 
Ill 1911 as many as 380 swoopors, 69 scavengers and 45 
maistrics wore maintain od from Local Funds, Of this staff, 312 
swoopors and 61 scavongors sorvod under Huions. ’ It is not easy 
to obtain tho sorvioos of scavongors, cspcoially in tho northern 
taluks. 

Tho consorvanoy ostabliahraont of Salora Municipality is a large 
one. For gouoral consorvanoy^, 135 seavongoi's and 74 swoopors 
wore Ginploynd in 1910, thoir work hoing supervised hy 4 sanitary 
inspnetors, attnuded by 1 5 peons. Tbo private scavenging system 
was iutrodneod in April 1893, and by 1910 some 2,814 houses 
were being sorvod. This involved tho omployunciit of one sani- 
tary inspector and 69 totioa. 

In 1876 tho watnr-supply of Salem Town was reported to be 
“ as bad as it woll can bo as regards tho quality, hut not the cjuantity^, 


^ JnolciBivo of TivappatiLfiv and Namalckal. 

® Puvtlior parlipiilai'B of liUuBO iiiBbilnliions are giTon in Chapter 


CHAP. IX. 
Memc'at. 

liVSTITITTION'S. 


Sanitation'. 


Water- 

Borri-T. 
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CHAP. IX, of ■water. It ia to tho water that wo must in a great measure look 
Watbh- fortho reasons of tholprovalouco of oholera in the town. In addition 

sDPELT. tiie numeroua private wells^ ■ . . there are 72 munici- 

S alornTrown. pal wells, which are sunt in gravelly or rocky soil to an average depth 
of 20 to 30 feet ; these all contain good -w^ater, and are kept in repair 
by the Municipality. They contain a sufficient supply of water, 
if properly ntihaed for the requii'omcnts of the town ; but unhap- 
pily the river ia the main source of all drinking water, and, in 
spite of all warning, and in spite of tho evident defilement of the 
water by the filth from tho drains, tho filth from tho dirty clothes, 
and the filth from the men’s bodies, the poorer natives continue to 
drink river water.” In one point this report is inaccurate. Water 
ia as deficient in quantity as in quality. For instance, in 1866 
the Oolleotor reported that in Salem tho public wells were so low 
that " people were obliged to scrape the water up in coco-nut 
shells, and it took 15 or 20 minutes before a single potful of water 
could bo collected.” Water famine rocurred almost annually, and 
often began in February. Wells, both private and public, soon 
became useless, and drinking-water was hawkod, from door to door. 

The first practical improvomont in tho municipal water-supply 
was tho ostablishment of an oil-engine pump in Arisi-pnlaiyam. 
During tho water scarcity of 1906, whon almost all other wells in 
Shovapet, Glugai and Fort were exhausted, the Arisi-pnlaiyam tank 
was the main supply for thirty thousand people, and a census 
showed that about 13,000 brass potfuls, amounting to some 
fifty thousand gallons, were removed daily from this single well. 
The tank is surrounded by a substantial wall, and water is pumped 
into a roofed masonry reservoir at the roadside, whence it is 
directly drawn by taps. Strong springs were struck in deepening 
the well, and in an ordinary season some ’3,000 pots were filled 
dally. No attempt is made to filter the water, but the quarters that 
derive drinking-wator from the new installation were oholcra-free, 
The whole plant cost only Es. 5,600 to set up. 

The scheme finally adopted was formulated by Mr, Target, the 
Executive Engineer, in 1884. It received tho sanction of Govern- 
montin tho year 1907-08. Tho Panamarattu-patti tank is an 
imperial irrigation source with an ayalmi of 327 acres, situated 9 
miles south-east of the town of Salem, at the entrance to the 
valley betwe cn tho Boda-malais and the! erugu-m alais . This tank 
is supplied, partly by its own freo catchment of 8^ square miles, 
and partly by a channel which takes off just above an old anaikat 
across the Panamarattu-patti river, otherwise called the Varattar. 
The sohemo provided for raising tho full tank level of this tank 
by 21 feet, and for connecting it with the to-wn of Salem by a 
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steel main, 9 mil os in longth ; for the oonstruotlon of a new anaikat chap, ix, 
across tho V arattiir river ahont half a mile above the site of the Watur- 
old anaikat, for tho exoavation of a new supply ohannel to the 
reservoir, three-quarters of a milo in length, and for the oonstruo- Salem Town, 
tion of a regulating sluioe at tho head of the new supply ohannel ; 
also for the oonstruotion of a surplus weir, a valve tower, and an 
irrigation sluioe in tho bund of the now reservoir. Tho filter beds, 
of whioh there are three, are situated a short distance below the 
bund of the reservoir. Tho water from the reservoir passes 
through tho valve tower into the filter bods, and thenoe by gravi- 
tation through tho stool main to tho town. At tho end of the 
steel main is situated a sorvioo reservoir, whioh holds suilioient 
water to supply tho prosont population of Salem with water for 
half a day, io., 420,775 gallons. The oapaoity of the new 
reservoir, whon full, is 220 millions cubic foot. This quantity of 
water, after allowing for loss by evaporation and absorption and 
for the water required for the ii’rigation of 327 acres of wet 
oultivation, is suffioiont to supply a population of 80,000 for 
383 days at tho rate of 15 gallons por head per diem. The oatoh- 
mont area of the VaratttTr above tho now anaikat is 16 square 
milos, and it can bo oxtondod by another 3^ square miles, if 
nooessary. Tho filtering material in tho filter beds is partly 
broken stone and partly well-washed sand. The water is distri- 
buted over tho town through oast-iron branch pipe lines, and is 
made available to tho public by moans of 105 difforont fountains. 

The total cost of tho sohomo was Es. 8,40,300 \ towards which 
Government contributed Es. 4,65,150, thoromaindor being met by 
a municipal loan of Es, 3,75,150, repayable in 80 years, Work 
began in 1908-09, and tho oponing ooromony took plaoe on 
December 12, 1911. Unfortunately, owing to some dofoot in tho 
pipes and to tho failnro of tho north-oast monsoon, a proper supply 
was not received during tho first year. 


^ Including: Ks. 80,800 for improving Uio Innlclrand, whioh had sunk during 
the progroafl nf tho worlt, and I'or oxtonding tho Iminol ho tho irrigation sluioe, 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDUCATION. 

Literacy— E y Commnnibies — By Taluks — By Limgiiages. IIiaTOllY M KiiuoA" 
TION.— iDncATioSAL Agkncies — Locul and Mmiioipal— Aided Schools— 
London Misaion— Industrial School— Missouri Lutlioran Mission— Oatliolio 
Miaaions. Institutions — for Boys — Salem Collogo— Sononclary, Schools 
— Primary Schools — Toclmioal Eduoation — Muh.aininadan Education— 

Mnlmmuiadan Educational Association — Pjuiolmma Schools ; (B) Eduoafcioa 
of Givis— Finance. 

M.B.- Tim ConBUS of 1911 was taken aftor Bii.malckal Talok was tranaforrod 
to Trioliiiiopoly, and liefoi-o TivuppattOd Taluk was loppod off. Honoo in skofcoh> 
ing tlio growth of Ednoation oomparativo stotisLios for- tlio avliole Dislriot have 
boen gWen. 


Op all tho diafcriots of tho Frosidonoy in point of litoracy Salom 
usually stands last. Tho figures spoalc for tliemsolyos. 


Vofir, 

Eumbor of UIbi'rIb poisons per 
1,000 of tho population, j 

'rotiii. 

HaIos. 

Faiiialos. 

1871 

50 

3 

28 

1881 

06 

•i 

3'1 

1891 

76 

3 

38 

IHOl 

7A 

■ 1 , 

38 

1011 

81 

<1 

di3 


In tho Cousua of 1911 ont of a popnlation of ] ,766,080 as many 
as 1,691,107 woro illitorato. Tho diifioulty of odnoatiug a poly- 
glot popnlation partly aoootmba for this haokwardnoss, and tlio 
stagnation shown hy tho figures of 1901 is duo to tho advent of 
plagno, and tho consoqnont ropoatod closnro of schools. 

Tho Muhammadans, in both 1901 and 1011, wore tho least 
illitorato community, being well in advanoo of their co-roligionists 
in tho rest of tho Prosidoncy. Tho Christians foil a long way 
behind tho Muhammadans in the literacy of thoir males, and woro 
not up to tho Prosidonoy average. Tho attention paid by Ohristiansi 
however, to tho oducation of thoir girls raises the average for the 
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■wiiole commumty alinosl to tlio lovol of that of the MuhamraacLaiis. chap. x. 
The HIdiIds wore hopoleaely iu tho roar. The JlgureB are sub- Liteeact. 

Number of literate persons per thousand. 
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Salem 
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71 
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76 
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Tho raarffliuil Htatoiuoiit ahowa tho uninhor of literate males per 

millo iu each talnhin 1911, and 
oxhihits tho improvement effected 
ainco 1901, Female literacy is 
highest in Balom T'alnk (9 per 
millo), Krishnagiri oomes next 
with 6 per mille, Atthr third with 
4, Hosfir aud Tirnohengodu stand 
hotwoou 3 and 4, while Omalhr, 
Dharmapuri aud. TJttaiikarai stand hotwoou 2 and 3. 

In 1901 Salom Town stood tenth among tho 11 largest cities of 
the Presidonoy, with an average of 136 literate persons per millo. 
Though, owing to plagrio, tho hgnros for 1911 aro hardly an 
aocurato tost, tho avorago roso to 155 por millo, tho figmo for males 
being 286 aud forfomalos 27. 

In 1901, for tho whole District, 71,712 persons were literate in 
Tamil, against 8,380 iu Tolngu, aud 988 in Kanarese. As many 
33 2,517 woro literate in “ other laugnagos,” among them being 
2,187 Muhammadans. Of tho Tolngu litoratos, more than half 
(4,133) lived in Hosur dlalulc, and in that Taluk only 1,369 were 
literate iu Tamil. TwT)-thirdH of tho Kanarese wero in Hoaur 
(674). In K 3 .’ishuagiri the .llguros wore Tamil 4,445, and Telugu 
1,285. In Salom Taluk tlioro woro 1,080 literate in Telugn, of 
whom 788 woro in Salom Town itself. 

Undor h/Iyaoro rnlo the art of writing soema to have boon a 
Drahmau monopjoly. Haidar and Tipju roliod mainly on Brahman 


By Taliika, 


By Iiang'ti- 
agcs. 


X 
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aoooTintants, and the Muhammadan Tahsildars appointed by Tipu 
were often q^uite illiterate. 

The first eduoational effort under British rule was made by Sir 
Thomas Munro, who in 1822 called lor reports on the edrroational 
status of each diatriot. Tho report for Salem, dated 8th June, 
1823, shows 386 schools in oxistenoe, with a strength of 4,650 
puinls, in an estimated poprrlation of 1,076,000. Tho financial 
resources available for odnoational purposes were hardly en- 
oouragiug. The one existing endowment for Muhammadan 
education yielded Es. 20 per annum. Eor Hindus there was no 
endowment. Inam lands, yielding Rs. 1,109 por annum, provided 
for 20 teachers of theology, law and astronomy ; other lands, 
yielding Es. 384 per annum, had formerly been devoted to the 
same objeot, but tbe land was soqnostorod before tho cession to the 
British, and tho procoods wore includod in Q-ovornniont rovoniio. 
Sir Thomas Munro’s sohomo, March 8, 1826, did not contemplate 
“ any interference whatovor in the native schools. The people 
should ho loft to manage their schools in their own way.” A 
Hindn and Muhammadan school was to bo established in each 
oollootorato, and inferior sohools in each talnk. A Oommittoe 
of Publio lustruotion was organised to carry out Munro’s proposals. 
Bub official enthusiasm was ovanesoont, at least in Salem District, 
for in 1827, Mr. M. D. Cookhurn handed over five ” sohools 
under the patronage of tho Magistrate ” to tho Eov. Honry Crisp, 
of tho London Mission, who sottlod in Salora in Ootohor of that 
year. The total atrougth of those fivo sohools was only 127 pupils. 
In each sohool, it appears, a different langnago was taught, for 
they are described as "English, Tamil, Tolngu, Mahratta and 
Persian.” Official responsibilities did not, however, cease with 
•this transfer, for a report of 1834 on “ Tahsildari sohools” 
mentions throo, viz., a Tamil school at Salem, another at 
Tiruppatttir, and a Tolngu school at Hosur.' 

The next move on the part of Government was in 1854, when 
Lord Ellonborough’s Despatch was written, and it resulted in the 
estahliahmont of a sohool in Salem in 1856, under the auspioes of 


TUo aatvjal llgui'os at this oarly clatu maj bo oC intoi'oiib. 
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Sir A. J. Arliiitlmot’ whioh was raised to the status of a Zilla School 
oD April 14, 1857, In the following year, 1858, Taluk Schools 
were opened at Hoanr (May 1), Dharmapuri (Novemher 18) 
and Krishuagiri (Dooember 31), with a strength of 62, 41 and 70, 
respectively. This was a good start, hnt for the next 12 years the 
advanoo of ednoation was by no incaiis general, and depended 
mainly on the cnthnaiasin of a few individnals. The Grant-in- 
Aid system was inbrodnoed in 1863-4. 

Fresh impetus was given to ednoation by tho passing of the 
Local Fund Aot IV, 1871, and from that date tho bnrden of 
education devolved mainlj’- on Local Fimds.“ An attempt was made 
in 1873 to impose upon tho Listriot tho “ Union System” and the 
Town Improvomnnt Aob (III of 1871), hut the scheme was strongly 
opposed by Lord Hobajd, the then Governor, and fell through. 
Under tho syetem, “ Kate Sohools ” were to bo established in rural 
tracts, and their uo.st defrayed by a house tax on all houses within 
a radius of 2^ miles of ('aoh sohool. 

The pi'ogross of educational work since 1871-2 is shown in 
the subjoined statomont.''' I'ho ravages of plague aro seen in tho 
drop from 189G-7 to 1901*-2 : — 


Yoav, 

liiHlitutions, 

Boys, 

Gills. 

1871-2 

190 

4,809 

240 

1881-2 

000 

12,884 

8il8 

1801-2 

8-l'6 

20,330 , 

3,0% 

180(5-7 

1,289 

29,030 ' 

26,706 

4,0S8 

1901-2 

1 ,030 

4,921 

'i,973 

iaoa-7 

1,087 

30,940 


In 1907 tlio work of odneation wms distributod as follows : — 


— 

Hoys’ Schools. 

Girls’ Schools. 

liislitulions, 

Scholars. 

Iiisfcilu lions. 

Schola.B. 

Governniont 

1 

41 

0 

903 

Municipal 

20 

3,000 

2 

ISI 

Local .Fund ,,, 

260 

12,477 



Aided 

334 

9,720 

24 

1,'7'21 

Uunidocl 

28.8 

5,064 

1 

30 

Private .. 

94 

1,751 

1 

35 

ToLal ... . . 

9‘.I7 

32,952 

37 

2,000 


Thus Local and Mnnioipal Funds wore rcsponsiblo for not 
quite half ihc scholars in boys’ sohools, while rather less than 


^ Tho fu'ol, nii'octov of I’uhlio IiiBl,nic-l.ion. 

“ Vitlo Hoport on I’uhlit; InstvuoUoii in tho JJodrna rreaicienoy for 1871 - 2 , 
page (ifi flt], 

®Tho Jigiii'oK for 1H71-2 and 1881-2 incinao only acholni’K connecLecl with 
ilio DopavLmont.’' 'I'ho iattor ilgin’oe inclxido “ incligonoiiH Boholai’S." The 
ligurofl given I'or hoys inolnclo tho pupils in ITornin] Schools. 
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OLG-tliird were ioi Aided Sohoola. Oiie-tliird of the seliolara in girls' 
soliools road in Government institutions, and most of the remain- 
ing two-thirds in Aided Schools. The only Government hoys’ 
school is the Normal School at Salem. 

The Local Boards were, in 1907, responsible for 9 Secondary 
Schools with 1,353 scholars, iuolnsivo of iheir Primary Depart- 
ments, and Mnuicipalities for two with 287 scholars, in addition to 
Salem College. With the excision of Niimaklial and Tirnppattnr, 
however, the nnmhcr is reduced to 3. namely, the High School 
classes of Salem College, and the lueompleto Soeondary Sohools at 
Krishnagiri, and Dharmapriri. In the District as at present cousti- 
tnted the Salem Taluk Board maiutains 66 IClomcutary Schools, 
that of Sankaridrug 42, that of Hosor 65, tlrat of Dharmapuri 68, 
and the Salem Municipality 13. 

Since 1827, when the Collector handed over to Mr. Crisp 
the five sohoola above referred to, tho Loudon Mission has 
rendorod grojvt odnoatioual sorvico to the Distriot. By 1833 the 

— nrimher of sohools had risen to 7, 
,2 In 1841 schools were opened at 
& Kilsipnram and Dharmapuri, and 

— tho number of scholars was 467. 
180 In tho next decade there was 
gg2 falling off, the number in 1851 
972 being only 194, of whom 48 
woro girls. In 1861 a great blow 

was dealt to tho cdncatioual institutions of tho Mission hy tho 
death of Mr, Lcohler. By 1872 there were 321 hoys and 216 girls. 
Since 1881 the ligures arc as shown in tho margin. 

Tho most important institution under tho Mission is the High 
School, Salom. Ponudod in 1863 as a primary school hy the Eev. 
G. Mahhs, it was raised to tho status of a high school by Mr. 
Phillips in 1877. The Mission led the way in female education 
with tho Shovapet Girls' School, which was founded in 1835 hy 
Mrs. Walton. A hoarding school was opened by Miss Lodge in 
Eastampatti in 1891. Several edemontary schools, for girls a.s 
well as hoys, are inaiutained in Salem Town and in the Talaghat 
taluks, tiro most important being that at Attfir, founded hy Mr. 
Mahhs. 

Tho London Mission was also the pioneer of industrial 
education in Salom Distriot. As far hack as 1840 the Ecv. 
J. M. Lcohlor opened a small school in Salom, and admitted C 
pupils, three of whom were taught carpentry and three tailoring. 
Later on ho brought two artisans from Germany, one of whom, 
Mr. 0. llahm, after working in the school for ton y cars, loft and 


Voai'. 

Hoys’ 

Sohoola. 

1/1 

'S* 

0 

Gills’ 

Schools. 

1881 ... 

0 

009 

3 

1891 ... 

J1 

G80 

6 

liiOl ... 

11 

711 

7 

1907... 

18 

856 

, 8 
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settled as a planter on tlie Sdpvaroya. The school was well chap. X. 
equipped with tools, and did good work for some 21 years. The Edu CATIONAL 
crafts taught included carpenby, imning, cabinet-making, hiack- 
smith and locksmith work and brick-laying. Unfortunately, on Induatriai 
tho death of Mr. Lechler in 1861, the whole of the valuable School, 
property and plant was sold by his successors, who objected to 
industrial education as tending to secularise Mission work. 

In 1896 Mr. Dignuni decided to make a fresh start, and issued 
an appeal for subscriptions to enable him to build a small school 
and provide the necessary plant. For two ymars the school was 
maintained by the subscriptions of friends in Salem. It was then 
recognised by the London Mission Society, and subsidised by a 
grant of Us. 30 per meusom from Mission funds. It was also 
recognised by the Director of Puhlio Instruotion, who made a 
grant of Bs. 100 per annum, which he afterwards raised to 
Es. 150. At the beginning of 1900 he recognised the school as an 
Advanced Technical School. The proceeds of the sales of work 
done in the school arrronnted to Es. 5,000, and no diiBonlty has so 
far been experienced in obtaining oxdor-s for work. 

The Missorrri Lrdhoran Mission supported a number of ele- Missoun 
mentary schools in Krishnagiri Talnk. The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission maintained a small school at Yercaud. The Eoman Catholic 
Oatholio Missions are not arrrhitious in their educational work in 
tho District ; clonrontary schools are kept up at their chief settle- 
ments, and at Yoroand there is a flourishing boarding school for 
European children, and another for native girls, conducted respec- 
tively by tho European and Native nuns of 8 t. Joseph of Gluny. 

Tho Muiiici]»l College ti'aces its origin to tho first elementary iNsTiiniroKs. 
school already refmiuul to, estahlishod in the District hy Sir 30 ^ 5 °'^ 

A. J. Arhnthiiot in 1866, with Mr. 0. J. Macarthy as head- Saitm 
master.^ Tho sohool was formally opened on May 1st of that year 
by tho Oollootor, Mr. H. A. Brett. In tho year following (April 
14, 1 857 ) tho sohool was raised to tho rank of a “ Zilla School”, 
with a strongtli of 195 pupils. Next year more than one-third 
of the pupils deserted, because a boy of low caste was admitted on 
the rolls. It was many years before the school recovered its 
original strength. Up to 1863 the sohool was held in a rented 
building. In that year tho present school honse was erected 
at a cost of Es, 6,850, partly by public subscriptions, partly by 
Govornmont oonirilrations. The President of the school com- 
mittee was AJ r. George Eisohor. Oandidatos were first sent up for 
Matrionlation in 1866. Thirteen yearslater (1879), College classes 

^ I'd)' tho ttcconiit which lollowB I am intlobtod to Mi. S. A. SlinLie, Principal 
o£ tho Oollego. 
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Avorag '0 number 
s 1881-1883 
18SG-1H0O 
1891-1890 
1897-1901 
1902-1900 
1907-1910 


oti mil. 
17-2 
29'5 
]7'2 
28-2 
‘lJi-8 
1.2T> 


woro opoMcl with six students in the junior E.A. olass. On 
January Tst, 1884, the manageiuout of the Middle School dopait- 
incut was kausforrod to the Salem Municipal Council, winch toolc 
over the Oollego and High School department also on Ootoher Ist 
of the following year. 

Mr. 0. J. Maoarthy was anccoedod as Head Master of the 

Zillah School hy Mr. T, M. Scott. 
Tho first J:Ioa,rl Master of the 
College was Mr. J. Small.^ He 
was followGcl hy Mr. E. E. Porrett 
hr January 1883, and he in tm-n 
by Mr. S. A. Shutio in August 
1892. The marginal statement® 
shows tho number of students on the rolls of the College depart- 
ment for oaoh quinquennium from'1881-1882 up to date. 

Secondary education in the District has so far mado slow 

progress. t The progress of the 
sohools at Salem, Krishnagii'i 
and Dharinapuri has been 
ooutinuons from tho date of 
thoir foundation, hut tho school 
at Hosiir was roduoed to ele- 
mentary status in, 1908.^ Attnr School has suflerod tho same 
fate. Spasmodic attempts have been made fi'eni time to tinio to 
extend the scope of the schools at Tirncheugorlu, Efisipuram, 
Sanlcaridrtlg and Douliani-kota, above the fourth standard. 

The progress of primary education has not hcon rapid f . In 

1907, out of ovory 100 hoys in 
primary classes, 47 were in 
schools rmi hy .Local Boards and 
Mnuioipalilioa, 32 in aided 
schools, and 21 in unaided 
sohools. Of the several classes of tho oonrmunity that avail 
thomsolvGS of olomentary oduoation, tho sons of landowners are 
most numerous, merohants stand seoond and arti/.aus third. 
Board schools attract tho middle classes, oilioials, Brahmans, 
Muhammadans, merchants, and, in tho iioi'th, artizans, Uuaidod 
schools depend on the poorer and “ coolio ” classes ; thoir mainstay 
is the agricultural classes, aud, in the south, tho artizans. 


t roar, 

Hoys. 

Givis. 

1802 .„ 

309 

P 

1902 

1,236 

76 

1907 ... 

1,883 

119 


I Tear. 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

1893 ... 

17,710 

2,062 

1807 ... 

21,538 

3,901. 

1902 ... 

23,Uj(i 

3,73.Ji 

1907 ... 

27,308 

4,808 


^ AppointaiJ ITcnd Maatar of the Zillali Sobool in July IHCJ imcloC the 
College in Janimvy 1870. 

“ The sohools at llosuv and Donkani-kOtii iiro now “ High Clrailo Elementary 
Bobools,” tho I'ormor roadiBg up to tho Sovontli Stanclai'cl, tho iiittoi- up in tlio 
PiHh, 
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Another point worth noting is tho contrast between the chap, x, 
northern and the sonthern taluha. In the first place the schools Institmions. 

in the northern talnka are smaller than those in the south. Again 

the northern taluks depend more onboard schools, than the .south 
where the proportion ol boys in aided and unaided schools is 
relatively large. Thirdly, poor and backward classes, artizans 
and oooliea, attend school more freely in the south, while 
the northern sohools contain a larger proportion of merchants, 
officials, Muhammadans and Brahmans. 

In 1896-1897 it was estimated that 86 per cent, of the Muiiamraa- 
Muhammadan boys of sohool-going age, and nearly 20 per cent, 
of the girls, were under instrnotion, as against 20 per cent, of 
tho boys and 2^ per cent, of the girls of tho District as a whole. 

In the next ten years there was a slight falling off, owing to the 
plague opideniics. The Taluk Boards maintain about 20 Hindu- 
stani schools, and the Salem Municipality 5. 

Tho Salem Muhammadan Educational Association was founded Muhamma- 
in 1895 by Khau Bahadur Muhammad Aziz-ud-clin Husain Sahib 
Bahadur under the pvosidoutahip of Mr. (now Sir Gabriel) Stokes. AsBociation. 
For tho use of its momhera, the Sir Gabriel Stokes Hall was 
erected in Salem hy pnblio auhscriijtion, and was opened by the 
founder of tlio Association on February 17, 19] 2. 

Tho oducatiou of Paiichamaa is a formidable problem in a Panoimma 
District in which tho Pariahs, Ohucldors, Valluvars and Pallars 
alono number over 300,000. In ] 903-1904 tho number of Local 
Fund Panohama schools was only 19, and their attendance 571. 

These sohools wore situatod mostly in small viUages where tho 
Panohama quarters aro largo. A foatnro of Panchama odnoation 
is that a school rarely thrivos for many year's consecutively in any 
one place, and houco little coutiunity of policy is possible. It is 
difficult to secure regular attonclanco,,bocauBo among tbo poorest 
classes children begin at a very early ago to assist thoir parents in 
earning thoir daily broad. 

A peculiar feature of “ Fomalo Education ” is that a large B. Educ.i- 
proportion of girl scholars road in hoys’ schools, as the subjoined 
statoincnt shows : — 


— 

InBlilulioDB 
for girls. 

SoliolarB in 
irjstitalioiiB 
for girls. 

Total girl 
pupils , 

18V1-1872 

5 

218 

240 

1881-1.K82 

23 

80(i 

838 

18U1-1892 

38 

1.G81 

3,020 

1901-1902 

>1.6 

2,447 

4,021 

190G-1907 

37 

2,891 

4,973 
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Grills’ setoola are maiataiued l3y G-ovornment at Salem 
SlieYapeb, Atturj Tiraohcngoda, Dharmaptiri, Hoarir and Krislina- 
giri. That at Sheviipet is for Muhammadans only. Of aided 
institiitioua, Nahi.Sahih’a School at Attur deserves mention. The 
secondary education of girls has made very little progress. 

In 1862-(leS the coat per pupil in the Zilla School was Es. 40. 
Government granted Ea. 5,660, and fees (at Ee, 1 and 8 annas per 
head) realised Es. 1,4.45. The net expenditure from public funds 
from 1881 as compared with the gross total expenditure on Edu- 
cation for the whole District is as follows : — 


year. 

Pi’ovinoia,!. 

Local 3?nnd- 

i[anicipal. 

Total, 1 


ES. 

ns. 

RS. 

ns. 

1880-1 

13,H73 

10,339 

2,073 

03,037 

1890-1 

10,870 

27,109 

5,814 

1,17,301 

1900-1 

23,560 

32,128 

9,554 

1,52,482 

1900-7 

17,032 

05,472 

15,170 

1,99,530 

lOiO-l 

a.7,a77 

03,4-70 

19,694- 

2,4-2,263 


1 Iiiolusivo of fees ttnd of oxponclibtivG mot by ondowmoiita, siibsoiiptioiis 
Olid Miasiou and otUet privaLo funds. 




